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THE BRITISH COMMONWEATTH OF NATIONS 


MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 


The above is a reprodugtion of a War Poster djsplayed in the 
British Isles, and issued from H. M. Stationery Office. 
Canada is determined to fight to the finish alongside Britain and 
the sister Dominions with Whom she enjoys egual political status 
and with whom she is pfepared to make’ equal sacrifice in 
proportion to her strength atid resources—however remote the 
end may be. In the eas ie the Prime#Minister, the Right 
Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, “This war will not end until 
all the world is reduced to a caldition of servitude or until the 
nations that are free, triumph over Nazi Germany”. 
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CANADA'S ARMED FORCES IN 
TRAINING AND ACTION 


E illustrations on the reverse side of this frontispiece afford a 

Pictorial account of various phases in the training and active 

service duties of Canada’s armed forces. Reading from left 
to right, and downwards:— 


The Navy.—(l) A group of naval gunnery officers on parade. 
(2) Back from a long Atlantic patrol, a Canadian sailor reads 
a letter that had been awaiting him. (3) Steel-helmeted sailors, 
aboard a destroyer, man an anti-aircraft gun. (4) Men on an 
Atlantic mine-sweeper bringing aboard the parayane, used 
in sweeping the shipping channels free of mines. (5) Inset 
An officer aboard a Canadian warship using a “‘voice gear’’ 
to direct the fire of guns. (6) Inset: Survivors of a torpedoed 
merchantman being rescued at sea by a Canadian destroyer. 
(7) Her decks awash with the spray of heavy seas, an armed 
merchant cruiser ploughs along on patrol duty. (8) A convoy 
of merchant ships laden with supplies sets its course for Britain 
under the watchful eye of the Navy. 


The Army.—(l) Eager young recruits trooping into camp 
for a four-month training period to learn the rudiments of soldier- 
ing. (2) Stepping out smartly, the recruits receive drill 
instruction. (3) Inset: A decontamination squad breaks 
through gas during manoeuvres. (4) Enlisted men receiving 
training in radio mechanics. (5) Modern anti-aircraft guns 
protect Canada’s East Coast—a giant Stranraer patrol ‘plane 
soars overhead. (6) A howitzer field gun is given a work 
out under conditions of a gas attack. (7) A troop transport 
laden with units of the Canadian forces for overseas service. 
(8) Inset: Operations, during field manoeuvres, aboard a 
wireless truck equipped with field transmitter. 


The Air Force.—(1) An R.C.A-F. student pilot of the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan boards a Harvard advanced 
trainer. (2) A student bombardier prepares to press the 
bomb release during a training flight. (3) A class studying 
navigation principles examines a deviascope. (4) A Handley 
Page Halifax—one of the new four-engine bombers. (5) Pilots 
study a map and give an eye to the weather, preparatory to a 
flight in their huge bomber. (6) Inset: A gunner-in-training 
practising with 4 beam qun, aimed at a model aircraft “flying’” 
20 to 30 feet away. (7) Sighting the target with a Vickers 
machine gun. 
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Foreword 


HE growth in popularity of this Handbook since the 
series was placed on an annual basis in 1930; its exten- 
sive use by official and semi-official bodies in regular and 
special editions; its distribution in large numbers at inter- 
national exhibitions and in different parts of the world where 
Canada is officially represented; and its use, by special per- 
mission, in financial and commercial houses for distribution 
to their clients; all attest to the need that exists for a brief 
and attractive economic handbook of the Dominion. 


The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
deal in great detail with the subjects of population, pro- 
duction, external and internal trade, transportation, educa- 
tion, etc., but they are intended mainly for those who are 
specially interested in particular phases of our national life. 
The Canada Year Book, which summarizes these and other 


official publications, is of too detailed a character for wide. 


distribution. The present publication is the result of an 
effort to survey the current Canadian situation—comprehen- 
sively but at the same time succinctly—in-a popular and 
attractive form, and at a cost that makes possible its use 
on a general scale. 


The Handbook is designed to serve two purposes. To those 
outside of Canada, it will give a balanced picture of the 
Canadian situation from the Atlantic to the Pacific and of 
our diversified resources and their systematic development. 
In Canada, itself, it will help to provide a basis of informa- 
tion for dealing with current problems. 


yo A. Bae Cine. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


OTTAWA, January 1, 1942. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This Handbook has been prepared and edited 
in the Year Book Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from material that has, in 
the main, been obtained from the different 
Branches of the Bureau. In certain special fields 
information has: been kindly contributed by 
other branches of the Government Service. 


The Handbook 1s planned to cover the general 
econonuc situation in Canada, the weight of 
emphasis being placed from year to year on 
those aspects that are currently of most im- 
portance, since there is not space to deal ade- 
quately with all. A review of Canada’s War 
Effort and Economic Conditions at the Close of 
1941 precedes the chapter material. The special 
article following this review deals with Canada’s 
Attractions for the Vacationist. This article 
was specially prepared for the Handbook with 
the co-operation of D. Leo Dolan, Chief, Cana- 
dian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa. 
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Canada’s War Effort and Economic 
Conditions at the Close of 1941 


The War Effort 


On Sept. 1, 1939, when the German 
army invaded Poland, it was announced 
that Parliament was summoned to meet in 
Emergency Session on Sept. 7. On Sept. 3, 
as soon as it was learned that the United 
Kingdom and Germany were at war, the 
Prime Minister announced that the Gov- 
ernment would recommend to Parliament 
that Canada place herself at the side of 
Britain; he also outlined the steps that 
had already been taken by the Government 
to meet the emergency. By the War 
Measures Act of 1914, all necessary power 
was available to the Government to meet 
such circumstances as this latest outbreak 
of hostilities had precipitated. By Sept. 10, 
Parliament had assembled and acted, and 
a state of war between Canada and Ger- 
many was proclaimed by His Majesty The 
King. 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
P.C., M.P., Prime Minister 
of Canada. 


General Organization 


C ight, Karsh, Ott : : 1 
opyrig on sacs The immediate steps to organize the 


war effort were taken under authority 
of the War Measures Act of 1914. The Militia, Naval Service, and Air Force 
were placed on active service, and certain other provisions were made for the 
defence of the coasts and for internal security. The “Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions” and other emergency regulations were brought into force and the censor- 
ship organization was established. 


At the emergency session of Parliament, measures were enacted to make 
financial provision to meet the immediate costs of the War and to provide for the 
creation, when necessary, of a Department of Munitions and Supply. The Depart- 
ment was established on Apr. 9, 1940, at a moment when the War was entering 
a more active phase with the German invasion of Norway. 

After the special session, several months of what might be termed the organiza- 
tional phase of Canada’s war activity followed. Immediate consideration was given 
to the most effective way in which Canada could make her maximum contribution 
to the War. Consultations were held with the Allied authorities and their views 
were learned. Certain programs were announced and put into operation imme- 
diately. These included the preparation of two Divisions for overseas service 
and the doubling of the strength of the Canadian Naval Service. Representatives of 
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the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand came to Canada at the sug- 
gestion of the United Kingdom, and conferred with the Canadian authorities on 
the establishment of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. The Agree- 
ment on the details of this Plan (see p. xii) was signed on Dec. 17, by which 
time action had been taken to put it into effect. 


On the economic side, organization proceeded equally rapidly. The creation 
of an effective economic war organization was, from the outset, an essential part of 
the war effort. This is dealt with in detail at pp. xiv-xxvii. 


Parliament met again in regular session on Jan. 25, 1940, but was dissolved 
the same day. A general election was held on Mar. 26. By the time the new 
Parliament assembled on May 16, 1940, Germany had commenced the ‘blitzkrieg’ 
against Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg and France. Holland was conquered, and 
the Germans had broken through into France the day before Parliament met. 
Parliament acted quickly to meet the new emergencies. 


The climax to the legislative action consisted in the introduction and passage, 
during the third week in June, of the National Resources Mobilization Act, 
authorizing the Governor in Council to require “persons to place themselves, their 
services and their property at the disposal of His Majesty in the right of Canada 
as may be deemed necessary or expedient for securing the public safety, the defence 
of Canada, the maintenance of public order, or the efficient prosecution of the 
War, or for maintaining supplies or services essential to the life of the com- 
munity”, with the exception that persons could not be compelled to serve in the 
armed forces outside of Canada and her territorial waters. 


War was declared on Italy on June 10, when that country declared war on 
the United Kingdom and France. For Canada, the collapse of France and the 
German occupation of the small neutral countries of Western Europe was marked 
by redoubled efforts to strengthen the front lines of the Allied struggle against 
the Axis, and by increasing collaboration with the United States in all matters 
pertaining to defence and the production of war equipment. 


The period since the fall of France has been marked by notable developments 
in the relations between Canada and the United States. These developments, in 
turn, have been an aspect of the growing co-operation of the United States 
with the British Commonwealth and the other countries engaged in hostilities 
with the Axis powers. 


The outcome of the Ogdensburg Agreement of Aug. 17, 1940, was the estab- 
lishment of the Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on Defence. On 
Sept. 3, 1940, the exchange of destroyers for bases was agreed upon by the 
United States and Britain. As a result of this exchange the destroyer strength 
of the Royal Canadian Navy was doubled. The Lease-Lend Act was passed 
on Mar. 11, 1941. A Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Agreement was signed on 
Mar. 19, 1941. The Hyde Park Declaration, embodying an agreement between — 
Canada and the United States to collaborate in the production of defence materials, 
was issued by the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt on Apr. 20, 1941. | 
On June 17, 1941, the Governments of Canada and the United States announced — 
the establishment of Joint Economic Committees by both countries. In furtherance — 
of the agreement reached at Hyde Park in April, Joint Production Committees — 
were established by Canada and the United States on Nov. 5, 1941. 
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Canada’s relations with the other nations of the western hemisphere have 
been strengthened by the exchange of Ministers with the Argentine, Brazil and 
Chile, and by the visit to the countries of South Ametfica of a trade: mission 
headed by the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce (August-October, 1941). 
A Canadian High Commissioner to Newfoundland was appointed on July 31, 
1941; and a Canadian consulate was established at the French Island Ol St 
Pierre in August. 


The growing concern of Canada with the Far East is reflected in the estab- 
lishment of a Chinese legation at Ottawa and the announcement that a Canadian 
Minister will be sent to China. 

The steady growth of Canada’s share in the defence of Britain has been 
reflected in the visits of a number of Canadian Cabinet Ministers to Britain. 
Also, in August and September, the Prime Minister, Right Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King, spent three weeks in Britain. In the course of his visit, the 
Prime Minister attended a number of meetings of the War Cabinet of the United 
Kingdom, conferred informally with the Prime Minister of Great Britain and 
other members of the British Government, and inspected the Canadian armed forces. 


The German attack on Soviet Russia on June 22, 1941, in the words of the 
Prime Minister, removed the last shadow of doubt concerning the purpose of 
Hitler to dominate the world. The same day, the Prime Minister described the 
Nazi attack asa new phase of the attack on Britain and all the democracies. 
In accordance with this view, Canada, as the Prime Minister indicated in Parlia- 
ment on Noy. 5, 1941, has maintained the closest association with Britain and the 
United States in their efforts to support Soviet Russian resistance to Germany. 


On Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, Japan delivered without warning what was obviously 
a carefully planned attack upon widely scattered territories and forces of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth in the Pacific. The Canadian 
Government decided immediately to associate Canada with the United States and 
the United Kingdom in hostilities against Japan. 

The open declaration of war on the United States by Germany and Italy four 
days later removed the remaining restrictions on United States co-operation with 
the British Commonwealth, Russia, China and the other Allied powers. 


The year 1941 has seen a vast expansion of the armed forces of Canada and 
a tremendous increase in Canadian war production. Two distinct aspects of the 
war effort have been developed simultaneously. On the one hand, Canada is 
raising, equipping and maintaining her own national armed forces on land at 
sea and in the air; on the other, Canada is helping, materially and financially, 
mo feed and to arm Britain, All of these developments are outlined below. 


The Navy.—The task of Canada’s Navy 
in this War is threefold: the protection of Can- 
ada’s coasts; the guarding of shipping approach- 
ing and leaving her shores; and co-operation with 
the other naval forces of the Empire. Entering 
the War with 1,774 officers and men in the 
Permanent Force and with only six destroyers as an actual fighting force, the 
Navy has expanded to meet the war needs so that, at November, 1941, it has 
more than 27,000 officers and ratings on active service and a fleet of some 300 
vessels of different classes. 
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The destroyer strength has been 
increased to 13 ships in commission, 
with an additional destroyer launched 
and nearing completion. The latter is 
of the “Tribal” class—the most modern 
and efficient type afloat. Two of this 
class are to be built in Canada. 

A new class of ship for Canada’s 
Navy, the corvette, is already proving 
its efficiency and is credited with the 
destruction of enemy submarines. Naval 
policy prohibits the giving of details. 
The corvettes, especially designed as war 
vessels and built in Canadian  ship- 
yards, are used as escort ships with 
the convoys of merchant vessels cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and they also act 
as patrol ships. Minesweepers, also 
built in Canada, are included in the 
present naval strength. Two other new 
classes for the Royal Canadian Navy 


Royal Canadian Ate Mr dee Officers- are motor torpedo boats and submarine 

Meadtincte Hick AcsleiQuaa’ er ae ae chasers. - By November, 1941, 77 cor- 

Courtesy, Department of Public Information vettes and 59 minesweepers had been 
launched. 


Pending the provision of these ships designed specifically for war, the Royal Can- 
adian Navy in the early days of the War commissioned and armed 15 seagoing yachts 
for patrol purposes. In addition three fast liners were converted to auxiliary cruisers. 


The Royal Canadian Navy has served far afield. Its duties have taken 
its ships into the Pacific and the Atlantic from the Tropics to the Arctic Circle. In 
addition to playing an important part in the Battle of the Atlantic, the Navy’s 
ships and men have been engaged in the Battle of Britain. Canadian Naval officers 
and ratings took part in the evacuation of Allied Forces from France, Greece and 
Crete. A Canadian destroyer, H.M.C.S. Fraser, was sunk off the coast of France 
during the evacuation operations. Other ship losses have been H.M.C.S. Margaree 
(destroyer) sunk during convoy duty; H.M.C.S. Bras d’Or (patrol ship) lost at 
sea; H.M.C.S. Otter (patrol ship) lost by fire and founder- 
ing; and H.M.C.S. Levis (corvette) lost by enemy action. 


The Army.—In the early stages of the War, Canada’s 
contribution was limited to the provision of: two Divisions 
with necessary ancillary troops for service abroad, including 
the necessary reinforcements and training establishments 
to provide for these forces; guards at vulnerable points 
throughout Canada; and defences on the East and West 
Coasts. | 

By April, 1940, the 1st Canadian Division and certain 
corps troops had been dispatched abroad and Canadian Mili- 
tary headquarters had been set up at London. Canadian forces overseas totalled 
23,408 and the Active Army in Canada, 53,234 all ranks. The sequence of enemy 
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successes in Europe during the months of May and June, 1940, brought prompt 
decisions leading to a strengthening of the forces overseas and the defences at 
home. The dispatch abroad of the 2nd Canadian Division and reinforcements for the 
Ist Division, already overseas, was accelerated. The 3rd Canadian Division was 


authorized to mobilize, involving the selection, administration of and provision for, 


some 72 additional units. 
In June, 1940, the mobilization of the 4th Canadian Division was ordered. 
Because of the growing seriousness of the situation at this time, and in anticipation 


of the possible calls that might be made on Canadian manhood, arrangements 


were completed to draft youths of 21 years of age for a period of military training. 
The Army authorities were given the,responsibility of providing for, administering 
and training this group which, during the first nine months of the War, totalled 


80,201 men. This required the urgent provision of 39 training centres with winter 


accommodation, hospitals, parade grounds, equipment, and training and adminis- 
trative staffs. The original plans, designed to provide a period of thirty days’ 


training for each class of recruits, were later extended to provide for four months’ 


training to ensure an adequate degree of basic training common to all arms, and a 
period of specialized training in the particular arm of the Service—or in the R.C.N. 
or R.C.A.F.—selected by each recruit. Under a later declaration of policy, recruits 
now in training and those of subsequent drafts will be retained in the Service 
and allocated to Home Defence Units. Recruits called up under the compulsory 
service plan may at any time volunteer for service beyond Canada. 

To increase the effectiveness of home defences and the defences of territories 
of strategic importance in relation to the extended ocean lines of communication, 
action was taken in consultation with the British Government to garrison Iceland 
with a mixed force of British and Canadian troops. Canadian forces were dis- 


patched to strengthen the defences of Jamaica and Bermuda. In agreement with 


tesy, Canadian Business 


the Government of Newfoundland, Canadian forces were dispatched to share in 
the defence of St. John’s, and the strategically important air field in that country; 
these troops have since been augmented. Measures were taken to improve the 
fixed fortress defences at St. John’s and other points. 

In May, 1940, the organization of “The Veterans Guard of Canada” was 
authorized as part of the Active Army; it consists of 29 companies entirely com- 
posed of and commanded by veterans of the War of 1914-18. Their role is 
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to guard vulnerable points, to perform internal security duties, and to guard 
prisoners of war and alien internees confined in camps throughout the country. 
l‘orty-three similar reserve Veteran Companies are attached to the various units 
of the Reserve Army. In July, 1941, a Special Duty Company was organized 
and has been dispatched overseas for duty at Canadian Military Headquarters. 
In September, 1941, a special employment platoon was authorized for duty with 
Canadian Forces in Newfoundland. 

In August, 1940, the Canadian Armoured Corps was established, and from 
this an initial formation of one Armoured Brigade Group was mobilized. The 
creation of an “Atlantic”? and a “Pacific’ Command, to provide for improved 
operational control of the eastern and western coast defence facilities, was 
authorized. These Commands provide for the operational control of field forces 
available within several Military Districts adjoining the coastal areas. 

An important step was taken in August, 1940, by the formation of the 
Canada-United States Defence Board, on which the Army General Staff was 
represented. This Board was established to co-ordinate the military defensive 
measures of the two countries. 

The Canadian Corps was formed in December, 1940, consisting initially of 
the Ist and 2nd Canadian Divisions and Corps Troops. It has since been strength- | 
ened by the arrival in England of the 3rd Canadian Division, the Ist Canadian | 
Army Tank Brigade, the 5th Canadian (Armoured) Division and many additional | 
a army, and line of communication units. In Canada the 4th Canadian Division 
has been mobilized to full strength, and the 6th Canadian Division has also been 
formed. 

By October, 1941, a great expansion had been effected, bringing the total 
strength to 400,000 all ranks, including the Active Army overseas and in Canada, 
the Reserve Army in Canada, and reserve recruits trained or in training under the 
provisions of the National Resources Mobilization Act. The total number of 
troops overseas at the end of October was 110,000. 

The Canadian force that arrived in Hong Kong on Novy. 16 to reinforce the 
British garrison there provides a further indication of Empire solidarity and ong 

Canada’s recognition of her position as a Pacific power. 


The Air Force.—lIn previous editions of the Handbook | 
the organization of Canada’s air strength during the early — 
period of the War has been. outlined. The present review — 
is intended to bring that material up to date. | 

The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan—The 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan (see p. vili) pro- 
duces pilots, air observers, and air gunners for service in the | 
Royal Canadian Air Force and the Royal. Air Force. These | 
are separate altogether from airmen already sent from Canada — 
for service overseas by the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
which are a voluntary and entirely supplementary contribution and_ retain 
their identity “2s RCAF. units. 


The Plan is administered by Canada’s Department of National Defence 
for Air, assisted by a Supervisory Board at Ottawa composed of three Canadian 
Cabinet Ministers, representatives of the other participating governments, the 
Deputy Minister of National Defence for Air and the Chief of the Air Staff, 
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As a result of the Agreement signed in December, 1939, whereby the Govern- 
ment of Canada was appointed administrator of the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan in Canada, an enormous expansion period in both personnel and 
material began. The original plan envisaged a training schedule which would 
reach a peak in the spring of 1942 and would involve the expenditure of 


$600,000,000. 


It will be appreciated that, to implement a plan of so vast a scope as that 
covered by the Agreement, meant the immediate construction of a very large 
number of specially designed buildings, aerodromes, etc. In addition, an enormous 
increase in personnel was necessary for the staffing of the schools. 


With the assistance of the Department of Transport the necessary sites were 
chosen and the buildings were under way in ample time to open according to 
the original schedule. However, the events in Europe during the early summer 
of 1940 not only made an acceleration of the plan necessary but also involved 
the opening of new and _ hitherto unplanned schools. The geographical charac- 


pesiotics of Canada made the original layout of the Plan readily workable and, 


in addition, facilitated the later necessary expansion. 


Throughout the remainder of 1940 and the following year 1941, the Plan 
rapidly gathered pace and volume, and the transport overseas of trained aircrew 
personnel increased correspondingly. So successful was this acceleration that 
the Plan, which had been expected to be in full operation by the spring of 1942, 
is now fully under way (December, 1941), and, in addition, 10 schools ee. 
been added to the previously projected total of 83. As a result of this expansion 
the cost of the first phase of the Plan is now placed at well over $800,000,000. 


Training under the Plan includes that provided by Initial Training, Elementary 
Flying Training, Service Flying Training, Air Observer, Bombing and Gunnery 
and Air Navigation Schools, in addition to many other miscellaneous units neces- 
sary to the full operation of the undertaking. 


Operations in the Air Defence of Canada.—Although the focus of public 
attention in Canada has been largely on the more spectacular exploits of the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the routine flying of the defence 
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to guard vulnerable points, to perform internal security duties, and to guard 
prisoners of war and alien internees confined in camps throughout the country. 
Forty-three similar reserve Veteran Companies are attached to the various units 
of the Reserve Army. In July, 1941, a Special Duty Company was organized 
and has been dispatched overseas for duty at Canadian Military Headquarters. 
In September, 1941, a special employment platoon was authorized for duty with 
Canadian Forces in Newfoundland. 

In August, 1940, the Canadian Armoured Corps was established, and from 
this an initial formation of one Armoured Brigade Group was mobilized. The 
creation of an “Atlantic” and a “Pacific? Command, to provide for improved 
operational control of the eastern and western coast defence facilities, was 
authorized. These Commands provide for the operational control of field forces 
available within several Military Districts adjoining the coastal areas. 

An important step was taken in August, 1940, by the formation of the 
Canada-United States Defence Board, on which the Army General Staff was 
represented. This Board was established to co-ordinate the military defensive 
measures of the two countries. 

The Canadian Corps was formed in December, 1940, consisting initially of 
the lst and 2nd Canadian Divisions and Corps Troops. It has since been strength- 
ened by the arrival in England of the 3rd Canadian Division, the Ist Canadian 
Army Tank Brigade, the 5th Canadian (Armoured) Division and many additional 
corps, army, and line of communication units. In Canada the 4th Canadian Division 
has been mobilized to full strength, and the 6th Canadian Division has also been 
formed. 

By October, 1941, a great expansion had been effected, bringing the total 
strength to 400,000 all ranks, including the Active Army overseas and in Canada, 
the Reserve Army in Canada, and reserve recruits trained or in. training under the 
provisions of the National Resources Mobilization Act. The total number of 
troops overseas at the end of October was 110,000. 

The Canadian force that arrived in Hong Kong on Nov. 16 to reinforce the 
British garrison there provides a further indication of Empire solidarity and of 
Canada’s recognition of her position as a Pacific power. 


The Air Force.—In previous editions of the Handbook 
the organization of Canada’s air strength «during the early 
period of the War has been outlined. The present review 
is intended to bring that material up to date. 

The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan.—The 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan (see p. vill) pro- 
duces pilots, air observers, and air gunners for service in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and the Royal. Air Force. These 
are separate altogether from airmen already sent from Canada 
for service overseas by the Royal Canadian Air Force, 


which are a voluntary and entirely supplementary contribution and retain 
their identity as R.C.A.F. units. 

The Plan is administered by Canada’s Department of National Defence 
for Air, assisted by a Supervisory Board at Ottawa composed of three Canadian 
Cabinet Ministers, representatives of the other participating governments, the 
Deputy Minister of National Defence for Air and the Chief of the Air Staff. 
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As a result of the Agreement signed in December, 1939, whereby the Govern- 
ment of Canada was appointed administrator of the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan in Canada, an enormous expansion period in both personnel and 
material began. The original plan envisaged a training schedule which would 
reach a peak in the spring of 1942 and would involve the expenditure of 
$600,000,000. 

It will be appreciated that, to implement a plan of so vast a scope as that 
covered by the Agreement, meant the immediate construction of a very large 
number of specially designed buildings, aerodromes, etc. In addition, an enormous 
increase in personnel was necessary for the staffing of the schools. 


With the assistance of the Department of Transport the necessary sites were 
chosen and the buildings were under way in ample time to open according to 
the original schedule. However, the events in Europe during the early summer 
of 1940 not only made an acceleration of the plan necessary but also involved 
the opening of new and hitherto unplanned schools. The geographical charac- 
teristics of Canada made the original layout of the Plan readily workable and, 
in addition, facilitated the later necessary expansion. 


Throughout the remainder of 1940 and the following year 1941, the Plan 
rapidly gathered pace and volume, and the transport overseas of trained aircrew 
personnel increased correspondingly. So successful was this acceleration that 
the Plan, which had been expected to be in full operation by the spring of 1942, 
is now fully under way (December, 1941), and, in addition, 10 schools have 
been added to the previously projected total of 83. As a result of this expansion 
the cost of the first phase of the Plan is now placed at well over $800,000,000. 


Training under the Plan includes that provided by Initial Training, Elementary 
Flying Training, Service Flying Training, Air Observer, Bombing and Gunnery 
and Air Navigation Schools, in addition to many other miscellaneous units neces- 


sary to the full operation of the undertaking. 


Operations in the Air Defence of Canada—Although the focus of public 
attention in Canada has been largely on the more spectacular exploits of the 
3ritish Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the routine flying of the defence 
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Commands is equally important, though by the very nature of the duties per- 
formed, does not come so readily to public attention. The air defence of Canada 
iS a most important contribution to the success of the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan and if the shores of C: ada were not protected from aerial 
invasion the effectiveness of training might be greatly impeded. But aerial defence 
ot the coasts is not the only activity of the Home War Commands. To them is 
allotted the aerial protection of convoys leaving Canada. They are also playing 
a most important role in the combined defence schemes laid out by the United 
States and Canadian Governments. 

Canadian Air Force Overseas——tIn addition to the defence of Canada, the 
Royal Canadian Air Force maintains an ever increasing number of units in the 
battle zone. For reasons of security, particulars of the strength of the personnel 
and types of aircraft involved cannot be divulged. 


The Economic Effort and Its Organization 


Modern war requires the full and effective mobilization of the nation’s economic 
resources to equip and supply the fighting forces and to maintain the civil popula- 
tion while as much as possible of the national effort is devoted to war. For 
Canada, this implies not only the provision of men and material for her own 
fighting forces, but the furnishing of food, materials, munitions and equipment to 
Britain and her Allies. The financing of all these operations is a major task 
upon which the success of the entire national war effort is founded. 

Fortunately, the Canadian financial structure has been developed to such a 
degree in recent decades that it has now proved itself able to support without 
damage the extremely heavy demands that have so far been laid on it. These 
demands have arisen not only from the direct cost to Canada of her own war 
activities but also from the need to provide Britain with very extensive financial 
assistance in obtaining war supplies in Canada. In addition there has been a serious 
foreign exchange problem in the form of a shortage of United States dollars 
resulting from the need to obtain essential materials and war supplies from that 
country. 

The following paragraphs outline briefly the financial steps that have been 
taken, the governmental organizations created, and their principal activities. 


The Financing of Canada’s War Effort.*—At the emergency session of 
Parliament in September, 1939, an appropriation of $100,000,000 was passed to 
cover war expenditures. The first War Budget was brought down on Sept. 12 
by the Minister of National Revenue. This Budget included moderate increases 
in income taxes and substantial increases in taxes on certain luxuries and semi- 
luxuries, notably beverages and tobacco. An excess-profits tax was enacted to 
divert to the Treasury a large part of increased profits arising from war-time 
conditions. 

When Parliament assembled in May, 1940, a War Appropriation of $700,- 
000,000 was passed to meet the costs in 1940-41 of the greatly extended war effort. 


*For more detailed information and interpretations of these financial matters, refer to the 
three War Budget speeches of Sept. 12, 19839 (Hansard p. 135), June 24, 1940 (Hansard p. 1011) 
and Apr. 29, 1941 (Hansard p. 2541), and to speeches or statements made by the Minister of 
Finance in the House of Commons on May 21, 1940 (Hansard p. 83), July 30, 1940 (Hansard 
p. 2125), Nov. 21, 1940 (Hansard p. 311), Dec. 2, 1940 (Hansard p. 605), Feb. 18, 1941 (Hansard 
p. 897), Mar. 20, 1941 (p. 1867) and Nov. 6, 1941 (p. 4482). Reference might also be made 
to the speech of the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on Mar. 25, 1941 (Hansard 
p. 2016), and in general to the debates on the three Budgets mentioned above. 
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PRINCIPAL WAR-TIME ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


THE GOVERNMENT 
(Empowered by War Measures Act, National 
esources Mobilization Act.and Munitions and 

Supply Act to control Physical and Human Resources 
of Canada in any way necessary to security of the State) 


DEPARTMENT 


DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
OF OF DR eanted OF e 
MUNITIONS TRADE AND 
LABOUR AGRICULTURE AND SUPPLY FINANCE COMMERCE 


AGRICULTURAL WARTIME FOREIGN 


EXPORT 


WARTIME 


SUPPLIES INDUSTRIES PRICES AND EXCHANGE PERMITS 
BOARD CONTROL TRADE CONTROL BRANCH 
cultural produc- (Controls supply (Controls supply (Controls foreign CANADIAN 
tion in line with |} of certain spec-|| of all other goods] | exchange trans- SHIPPING 
NATIONAL || war-time needs)|| ified war.com- || and services and actions.) BOARD 
modities)) all prices) (Controls merch- 
. ant shipping) 


Members of the Sixteenth Dominion Ministry 
as at Dec. 15, 1941 


OFFICE OccuPANT 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, 
Secretary of State for External ARHAItS, Cys ee cet 

Member of the Administration and Minister without 
ORO Cee ashe ere ead. A ep ees cl 


Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King 


Rt. Hon. Raoul Dandurand 

Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar 
Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur Cardin 
Hon. James Layton Ralston 

Hon. Ian Alastair Mackenzie 


Minister of Public Works and iransportre aa. 
Minister of National Defences: 2. ..645 cee ook 


Associate Minister of National Defence and Minister 
of National Defence for Air..................... 
PEs toHOr Panance mene ook) A 


Hon. Charles Gavan Power 

Hon. James Lorimer IIsley 

Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud 

Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe 
Hon. James Garfield Gardiner 
Hon. Norman Alexander McLarty 
Hon. James Angus MacKinnon 


Minister of Munitions and Sp ply ee etre yee awh elt tied: 
NMIMISEH/OF ACLICUITNTEs: Sones... leet 
PECKOtaI GL State duties he tute. ee ees. 8s 


Minister of National War Services............. ang et 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada... 
BruMPeL OL LAbOUL. 62s went etree, keene 


Hon. William Pate Mulock 

Hon. Colin William George Gibson 
Hon. Angus Lewis Macdonald 
Hon. Joseph Thorarinn Thorson 
Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
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Estimates submitted to Parliament for ordinary expenditures showed a substantia! 
reduction from the figure of the previous year. The second War Budget, brought 
down on June 24, provided for substantial increases in taxes to meet a portion 
of these additional costs of war. The graduated rates of the personal income 
tax were raised very substantially and exemption limits were reduced. A National 
Defence Tax was introduced applying broadly to all persons receiving incomes 
of more than $600 per annum. So far as possible, this tax is deducted at the 
source. The Excess Profits Tax was revised and made much more severe. In 
order to conserve exchange, a War Exchange Tax of 10 p.c. was imposed on 
all imports except those from the Empire. The excise tax on automobiles was 
jade much more severe and steeply graduated in the upper brackets. These, and 
the other less important changes, were estimated to produce an increase of 
£280,000,000 in tax revenue in a full year. 

War expenditures were relatively low during the first eight or nine months 
of the War. They rose rapidly thereafter and by the end of the fitst year eor 
war were running at a rate of more than $700,000,000 per year. They continued 
to increase until during the first six months of 1941 they amounted to $484,000,000 
—a rate of $968,000,000 per year. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, total 
war expenditures amounted to approximately $782,000,000. 

Financial assistance was provided to Great Britain on a rapidly rising scale 
as the War progressed. The British Government required Canadian dollars to 
meet the costs of essential supplies produced in Canada. Some of these were 
obtained in the normal way from British exports to Canada, and Canadian tariffs 
on British goods were drastically reduced (in the War Exchange Conservation 
Acts) to make this easier. However, from Sept 15, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1941, Britain’s 
deficit in her balance of payments with Canada amounted to about $795,000,000. 
Prior to 1941 Britain was able to send some gold to Canada for Canadian dollars ; 
this gold was transferred to the United States in part settlement of Canada’s 
deficit of payments with that country. The large balance of Canadian dollars 
that the United Kingdom needed was supplied by the Canadian Government or 
its agencies by two methods: about $337,000,000, up to Mar. 31, 1941, was trans- 
ferred to the United Kingdom in exchange for Canadian securities formerly owned 
there; the remainder was simply transferred to the United Kingdom in exchange 
for sterling balances accumulated to Canada’s credit in London. 

In the third War Budget (Apr. 29, 1941) it was necessary to make provision 
for war expenditures in the fiscal year 1941-42, which were expected to reach as 
much as $1,450,000,000, and for other expenditures of $468,000,000, while in the 
same year it was anticipated that financial assistance to the United Kingdom, out 
of current Canadian incomes, would require $800,000,000 or $900,000,000. Taxes 
were again increased very substantially, particularly personal and corporate income 
taxes and the National Defence Tax. A new tax in the form of a Dominion 
succession duty was introduced. An offer was extended to all Provincial Govern- 
ments to enable them to vacate the personal and corporate income tax field for 
the duration of the War without loss of revenue. It was estimated that, includ- 
ing the new taxes, total Dominion revenues for the fiscal year 1941-42 would 
amount to $1,400,000,000. 

During the first seven months of the fiscal year 1941-42, total Dominion 
expenditures amounted to about $842,000,000, of which about $607,000,000 repre- 
sented war expenditures, and in addition, about $573,000,000 was provided by the 
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Dominion Government and its agencies to the United Kingdom Government for 
purchases by the latter in Canada. In the same period total revenues amounted 
to about $803,000,000, compared with $443,000,000 in the same seven months of 
the previous fiscal year. 

It has been necessary for the Dominion to borrow large sums in order to 
meet that part of its own war expenditures that could not be met even by heavy 
taxation, and also to provide funds for Great Britain. There have been five 
distinct borrowing operations in addition to the continuing and important War 
Savings Campaign and the receipts of non-interest-bearing loans from public- 
spirited citizens. In October, 1939, a short-term loan of $200,000,000 was obtained 
from the banking system, to facilitate the rapid economic expansion that was 
necessary in the early months of the War. In January, 1940, the First War 
Loan was issued to the public, to obtain $200,000,000 in cash, as well as in con- 
version for a maturing issue. It was very rapidly over-subscribed. In September, 
1940, the Second War Loan was offered for $300,000,000 in cash as well as in 
conversion for another maturing issue. This, too, was over-subscribed, though 
less rapidly. In January, 1941, another short-term loan was obtained from the 
banking system, in the amount of $250,000,000, and in the form of 24-year notes 
sold to yield 13 p.c. Finally, the Victory Loan of 1941 was issued in June. This 
was much larger than the earlier loans and the initial objective was a total cash 
subscription of $600,000,000 (in addition to conversion subscriptions for an issue 
maturing in November, 1941). After steady progress during the three-week 
campaign, total cash subscriptions finally reached the amount of $730,376,250. 
There were also conversion subscriptions of $106,444,000. The total number of 
subscribers was 968,259. 


War-Time Control of Foreign Exchange—The outbreak of war created 
new and urgent problems in connection with Canada’s financial relations with 
other countries. Control of foreign exchange and of all financial transactions 
between residents of Canada and residents of other countries was brought into 
operation six days after Canada declared war on Germany. 


The Foreign Exchange Control Order, which came into effect on Sept. 16, 
1939, set forth the basic law on the subject, and established the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, responsible to the Minister of Finance, as an administrative body 
to exercise continuous control over transactions subject to the Order. 


The Board, subject to the direction of the Minister of Finance, was entrusted 
with use of the Exchange Fund established by the Exchange Fund Act of 1935 
and the amount of this fund was enlarged by $325,000,000 on Apr. 30, 1940, 
to enable the Board to acquire more foreign exchange; advances totalling 
$400,000,000 were made to the Board in July, 1941, to enable it to continue 
accumulating sterling exchange and thereby to provide the British Government 
with Canadian dollars required for British purchases in Canada. 


Every branch in Canada of the Canadian chartered banks is an authorized 
dealer and agent of the Board. Postmasters are also agents of the Board with 
limited authority to sell foreign exchange. All foreign exchange received by 
residents of Canada must be sold to an authorized dealer or other agent. All 
such purchases and sales are made for the account of the Board at the official 
rates of exchange which the Board may prescribe, subject to instruction by 
the Minister. 
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It might be pointed out here that, in addition to the actions and policies 
carried out by the Board, including the restriction of exports of capital from 
Canada and the restriction of the use of foreign exchange for pleasure travel, 
other measures have been taken by the Government to meet the shortage of 
exchange. The most important is the War Exchange Conservation Act, pro- 
hibiting or restricting the importation of specified non-essential goods, and pro- 
viding means for the increasing of exports. The exchange shortage was also 
relieved in part by the agreements announced by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Canada at Hyde Park on Apr. 20, in accordance 
with which the United States will provide to the United Kingdom, under the 
Lease-Lend Act, American components of war supplies to be manufactured in 
Canada for Britain and, more significantly, the United States will buy from Canada 
certain essential materials and other war supplies that Canada can produce 
quickly and efficiently. 

The Department of Muni- 

=, tions and Supply.—The Depart- 

ment of Munitions and Supply was 
created to centralize and accelerate 
waive >, the procurement of the increasing 
TIP volume of war supplies and to ex- 
pand industrial facilities. It suc- 
ceeded the War Supply Board which 
had replaced the Defence Purchas- 
ing Board created in July, 1939. The 


PIPELINE Minister is empowered to examine 
een | into and to organize, mobilize, and 
Shipping distance 
saved —.— — conserve the resources of Canada 
(2,000 miles) for the purpose of furnishing muni- 


tions of war and supplies. 


The Department centralizes all 
purchases on behalf of the armed 
forces, the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, the United King- 
dom, the Dominions, Allied Govern- 
ments, and the United States of 
America for war supplies and equip- 
ment. From the inception of the 
Defence Purchasing Board to Sept. 30, 1941, the total value of contracts placed 
on behalf of the Canadian, United Kingdom, and other Governments was approxi- 
mately $2,600,000,000, of which over $1,500,000,000 was on Canadian account. 
This sum represented approximately 200,000 individual contracts. 


The Department maintains a strict supervision and control of certain com- 
modities and industries through Controllers of Chemicals, Construction, Machine 
Tools, Metals, Motor-Vehicles, Oil, Power, Ship Repairs, Steel, Supplies, Timber, 
and Transit. As the war effort expands, supplies available for civilian use are 
being curtailed by the Controllers and war orders given priority. The Controllers 
are organized into a Wartime Industries Control Board which acts as a mutual 
consultative agency, and maintains direct liaison with the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 
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The vast orders for equip- 
ment needed for mechanized 
warfare, including many types, 
such as Bren guns, tanks, cor- 
vettes, destroyers and _ other 
naval craft, never before 
manufactured in Canada, re- 
quired the expansion of 
existing plants and the crea- 
tion of new plants for produc- 
tion on war account. Generally 
the operation of such new or 
extended facilities has been left 
to private management under specified conditions, and subject to the Department’s 
supervision. Certain of the projects, however, have been set up as wholly-owned 
Crown companies, including those for the manufacture of small arms and precision 
instruments, for the accumulation of strategic materials, and for exercising super- 
visory functions. A Crown company has been established to provide housing accom- 
modation for war workers. A list of the equipments new to Canadian industry 
includes, besides war vessels and tanks, field, naval and anti-aircraft guns, precision 
instruments, armour plate, bombs, and a variety of intricate components. 


The expansion of productive facilities necessitated an extensive program of 
capital assistance to industry by the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Canada for plants, machine tools and equipment. The commitments on_ this 
program amount to approximately $550,000,000 with the chemicals and explosives, 
guns and equipment, and basic materials industries the largest participants (over 
20 p.c. each). Aircraft, machine 


tools, tanks, shipbuilding, and Welding the Canadian and American Sections of the 236- 


: : mile Oil Pipeline at the International Boundary, Aug. 
other industries make up the 1, 1941. The picture at the top of the page shows 
balance with smaller individual William H. Willis, Governor of Vermont State (left) 

and Hon. C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of Munitions 
amounts. and Supply, at the Official Ceremony. 
Owing to the shortage of Courtesy, Department of Public Information 


tankers for shipment of oil, a 
new pipeline from Portland, 
Maine, to Montreal, has been 
completed and for the first time 
in history, oil is now moving 
from the eastern sea-board of 
the United States to Montreal 
in this manner. The project was 
carried out at a cost of $8,500,- 
000 as a private enterprise. The 
line to Montreal will reduce 
tanker voyages by about 2,000 
miles, thus freeing tankers for 
other vital war services. This 
Pipeline, which is 236 miles 
long, was officially opened on 
Aug. 1, 1941. 


MANUFACTURE OF*? 
MUNITIONS IN 
CANADA 
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The Department of National War Services.—The Department of 
National War Services was established by Act of Parliament in July, 1940, to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the National Resources Mobilization Act, 
1940, concerned with the mobilization of all the effective resources—both human 
and material—of the nation. The Department was also empowered to promote, 
organize and co-ordinate voluntary war services and to make the most effective 
use of existing services and of material contributions made for the prosecution 
of the War. As organized under P.C. 4748 of Sept. 13, 1940, it consists of the 
following Divisions: National Registration Division; Mobilization Division; Public 
Information Division; War Charities Division; Women’s Voluntary Services 
Division; and Salvage Division. 


Mobilization of Man-Power.—At its inception, the Department was charged 
with the direction and supervision of the National Registration. Under the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, the Department utilizes its National Regis- 
tration records, and determines the men who will undergo military training; the 
number is based on the requirements, from time to time, of the Department of 
National Defence. The regulations are under the jurisdiction of administrative 
boards for each of the 13 administrative divisions. The men are called for com- 
pulsory training in age classes and are subject to medical examination by one 
of the eight thousand appointed and duly licensed medical practitioners in Canada. 
Upon passing the required medical examination, the men are sent to the military 
training centres (see under Army, p. x). 


War Charities—The War Charities Division is vitally concerned with 
the operations of all organizations that are engaged in auxiliary war work. 
All organizations that appeal to the public for funds or for goods for charit- 
able purposes connected with the War must be registered under the War Charities 
Act. The Act exercises certain control over the administration of the organiza- 
tions so registered and the public is thereby assured that the funds are used for 
the purposes for which the appeal is made. About two thousand funds are regis- 
tered under the Act and represent voluntary donations of approximately $27,000,000 
since the Act came into effect in September of 1939: 


The National Salvage Campaign—The National Salvage Campaign was 
organized under the Department of National War Services to promote the volun- 
tary collection of all salvable material by patriotic and service organizations. The 
material is sold through the regular channels of trade and the proceeds are used 
for war charities or for national defence purposes. 

The Department of Public Information—The Director of Public Information 
utilizes the press, motion pictures, radio, posters and all other popular media to 
bring to the attention of the people the facts and ideas that will arm them for 


_ the great struggle in which the country is engaged. Pamphlets, booklets and 


leaflets are distributed to schools, colleges, universities, trade unions, service clubs, 
boards of trade and church organizations to provide factual summaries of Canada’s 
war effort and inspirational material. The information is carefully selected and 
originates in Canada and elsewhere. The material is distributed in Canada, the 
United States and other parts of the world. 
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The illustrations on the opposite page afford some idea of the vast industrial program 
being carried on. Reading from left to right and downwards: (1) A number of 25-, 
pounder guns ready for delivery. (2) A heavy gun barrel receiving its first “rough 
turn” on the lathe. (3) Pouring ship-plate steel into the ingot moulds. (4) Firing a 
finished Bren gun in practice tests. (5) Workmen making final adjustments on a 
modern cruiser tank. (6) An electric crane hauls a fresh load of scrap iron to the 
furnaces. (7) Ten tons of scrap metal have been thrown into this giant electric 
furnace—a worker directs the pouring of the molten steel into the ladle. 
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The Canadian Travel Bureau.—The flow of tourist travel to Canada is one 
of the main factors in acquiring and conserving United States exchange and the 
effort of the Canadian Travel Bureau has, therefore, been energetically and con- 
sistently devoted to the promotion of tourist trade from the United States. (See 
the special article at pp. 1-13. For statistics of the tourist traffic, see Index. 


The National Film Board.—The National Film Board produces or arranges 
for the production of films on behalf of all Government Departments and Divisions 
and distributes them commercially to approximately 840 English theatres and 
60 French theatres in Canada. A wide distribution to theatres abroad is also 
made. These include the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, the British West Indies, the Netherlands East Indies, the Straits 
Settlements, Thailand and India. Non-theatrical distribution is arranged through 
the Central Government Film Distribution Service at the National Film Board. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was established by Order in Council under the War Measures Act on 
Sept. 3, 1939. To it is entrusted the dual task of providing against undue price 
increases and ensuring adequate supplies and equitable distribution. 

At first its powers were limited to staple articles of food, fuel and clothing. 
In September, 1940, the control of rents in war-congested areas was added to its 
duties, and in August, 1941, its jurisdiction was extended to cover all goods and 
services. In order to provide consistency of policy, the August, 1941, amendment 
of the Board’s powers includes the provision that no other authority, Federal, 
Provincial or municipal, could fix or approve prices except with the concurrence 
of the Board. 

During the first two years of the War the Board effected its control of prices 
by concentrating primarily on the problem of supply. Administrators were 
appointed to organize and regulate the supply of sugar, wool, coal, hides and 
leather, and oils and fats. On occasion, however, the Board intervened directly 
to fix maximum rentals for houses, and prices for wool, flour, bread, butter and 
millfeeds. 

By the summer of 1941 it became apparent that expanding consumer income, 
on the one hand, and limitation of the supply of consumer goods through increasing 
large-scale diversion of labour and materials to war purposes on the other, were 
giving rise to an upward pressure on prices that neither control of supply nor 
piece-meal fixing of prices could resist. The earlier policies of control, adapted 
to the transition period from peace to total war economy, had to give place to 
rigorous and complete control of price and supply if serious inflation were to be 
avoided. 

The first step in this program was the licensing of all manufacturers and 
dealers in foods, feeds and clothing, in September, 1941. This step was designed 
to facilitate the policing of prices and to provide the necessary basis for allocation 
of supplies in the event that shortages developed. 

The Board’s next move was to curb consumer credit by restricting retail 
instalment sales on a long list of commodities early in October, 1941. A down 
payment of at least one-third of the purchase price is required and the remainder 
is to be spread over a period not to exceed 12 months. 

The final major step was taken when a universal price-ceiling was announced 
by the Prime Minister on Oct. 18. Effective from Dec. 1, 1941, the regulations 
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brought under control the prices of all commodities, retail and wholesale, finished 
goods and raw materials, as well as a long list of services. Maximum prices 
were fixed at the level of the “basic period”, Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. Where 
adjustment is required on account of the time-lag in prices, it is the policy to 
adjust backward from the retail ceiling. 


Where certain prices are outside Canadian control, such as the price of 
imported goods, a commodity-prices stabilization corporation purchases and re- 
sells commodities at prices that allow maintenance of the domestic retail price- 
ceiling. The Board also has power to recommend reductions in duties or taxes, 
or the payment of subsidies in order to maintain the domestic price level. 


In the administration of the general price-ceiling, the Board’s personnel was 
greatly expanded. Membership of the Board was expanded to eleven so as to 
give representation to each Government Department directly concerned in price 
control. The maintenance of price control in the various branches of Canadian 
industry and business is the direct responsibility of administrators recruited from 
private business and industry to supervise this work. To decentralize adminis- 
tration, regional offices of the Board have been established in thirteen major areas, 
each with its own staff. In addition, district offices are being opened up as required. 


Throughout its operations, the Board co-operates closely with the Department 
of Munitions and Supply which, through its Wartime Industries Control Board, 
regulates the supply of vital war materials. 


The Department of Labour.—The need for equipment for the Forces and 
for food and materials for Britain and the Allies put a severe strain on industry 
and labour, which increased as workmen enlisted in the armed forces. Efforts 
have been directed particularly to increasing the labour supply; providing industrial 
training for men for factories and for the forces; reducing labour turnover; 
organizing the placement of workers through the new Dominion system of employ- 
ment offices; safeguarding working conditions; and preventing as far as possible 
any interruption in production through labour disputes. Fuller information con- 
cerning the measures taken are given in Chapter XI. 


To obtain the advice and co-operation of employers and employed in coping 
with these problems, the Government set up the National Labour Supply Council 


Rope for the Navy.— 
Workmen splicing the 
largest hemp rope ever 
made in Canada; it was 
produced in a factory 
in the Maritimes. 
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in June, 1940. It includes six representatives of the Trades and Labour Congress. 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Confederation of Catholic’ Workers and 
the railroad brotherhoods and six representatives on the employers’ side. To co- 
ordinate policies in relation to labour, a committee was formed in October, 1940, 
representing the Departments of National Defence, National War Services, Muni- 
tions and Supply, Finance, and Labour. 

As a basis for improved relations between employers and employed and in 
the interests of increased production, certain principles were set forth by Order 
in Council in June, 1940. These included fair and reasonable wages adjusted to 
cost of living by payment of a bonus; no undue extension of hours but the adoption 
of a shift system whenever possible to prevent excessive fatigue; safeguards for 
the health and safety of workers; freedom to organize in unions and to bargain 
through union offices with employers with a view to the conclusion of agreements 
governing working conditions and providing for the adjustment of differences; and, 
finally, no stoppage of work on account of labour disputes but settlement through 
negotiation, conciliation, or under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


A war-time wages policy adopted on Dec. 16, 1940, prescribed that wages in 
mines, transport and communication and in certain public utilities and war industries 
should not, with certain exceptions, be raised but that a bonus adjusted to changes 
in the cost of living should be paid. An Order in Council of Oct. 24, 1941, applied 
the policy to all employment except that under governmental authorities or in 
agriculture, horticulture, fishing, trapping, domestic service or casual work, or in 
hospitals, religious, charitable and educational institutions, or by associations on a 
non-profit basis. The order provided for a National War Labour Board and a 
board for each province. Basic rates may not be changed without the permission 
of the National Board, which may order any increases it deems necessary and may 
partially or wholly exempt an employer from the necessity of paying a bonus if 
he is financially unable to do so. The bonus is 25 cents per week for each 1 p.c. of 
change in the cost-of-living index, except that for male employees under 21 years 
of age and female employees paid less than $25 per week it is 1 p.c. of basic 
wage rates. 


The Board is charged also with the administration of the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935,* and an Order in Council of Oct. 4, 1941, which 
amended the labour conditions in contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
stores, equipment, etc., for the Dominion Government. The latter requires the 
payment of wages at not less than the rates current in the district where the 
work is performed and the observance of customary hours but stipulates that 
male employees of the contractor over 18 and persons trained under Canada’s 
War Emergency Training Program are to be paid not less than 35 cents per hour, 
female workers over 18 not less than 25 cents and male and female workers 
under 18, 20 cents. Male beginners are to be paid not less than 20 cents, the 
amount to increase by 5 cents every four weeks until 35 cents is paid, and female 
beginners not less than 20 cents for the first four weeks. These conditions 
supersede those laid down on Dec. 31, 1934, and May 30, 1941. 


* This Act applies to government contracts for construction and requires the payment of 
current wage rates, provided they are fair and reasonable, and an 8-hour day and 44-hour 
week. A contract may be declared exempt from the Act by Order in Council. 
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Agricultural Supplies Board.—It is the responsibility of the Agricultural 
Supplies Board and its collaborating provincial production committees to ensure 
that Canadian agriculture is conducted, during war-time, in a manner calculated 
to satisfy, as far as possible, the needs of Canada and the United Kingdom for 
food and fibres. 

The Board acts as a central directive agency, attempting to guide production 
in the light of Canada’s known needs and of British requirements as ascertained 
through constant telegraphic and, when the need arises, personal communication 
with the British authorities. 


Through special sub-committees the Board assures supplies of fertilizers and 
pesticides needed in Canada; by Dominion-Provincial joint programs adminis- 
tered by a Seed Supply Committee, production is undertaken in suitable areas of 
those field root and vegetable garden seeds ordinarily supplied in large measure 
by Europe; through a Feeds Administrator, control is exercised over the live- 
stock feeds needed to ensure the production of the animal products called for in 
war contracts; by direct action, the Board ensures the production in Canada 
of the harvesting and processing equipment required by the fibre flax industry 
and, through a Flax Fibre Administrator, so controls the industry that desired 
quantities of fibre and tow are made available to the British Fibre Control and 
to the domestic market. 

To prevent dislocations in the agricultural industry, the Board has endeavoured 
to assist those branches of agriculture that, through the disappearance under war 
conditions of normal export outlets, have become war casualties. A case in point 
is the apple industry, which, particularly in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, 
has been developed on an export basis. 

Independent of the above Board, but working in close collaboration with it, 
are three Boards which purchase and forward supplies of Canadian farm products 
contracted for under agreements between the British Ministry of Food and the 
Canadian Government. The Bacon Board buys, stores, and ships. ‘wiltshires’ and 
other pork products required by Britain, limiting, when necessary, supplies used 
in Canada in order to ensure that contract needs are met; the Dairy Products 
Board acts in a similar capacity with respect to Canadian cheddar cheese needed 
by the United Kingdom and takes such measures as will ensure needed supplies 
of other dairy products for Britain or for the domestic market; a Special Products 
Board, established in the spring of 1941, is responsible for purchasing and shipping 
to the United Kingdom certain Canadian farm products, such as eggs, and fruit 
and vegetable products, which are not already being handled by the two Boards 
mentioned immediately above. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics ——The great and many-sided expansion 
of Canadian statistics in numerous fields during the past twenty years, and the 
work that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has done to provide a statistical 
background for economic study, has greatly facilitated the conversion from a 
peace economy to a war economy. Far more is known about production, internal 
trade, prices, the balance of international payments, etc. than during 1914-18 
and this knowledge has been extensively used by the Government. 


The facilities of the Bureau were utilized for the compilation of the results 
of the National Registration of August, 1940, when 7,863,000 persons were regis- 
tered in various categories, of which the most important were age and occupation. 
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As a result of the registration, long lists of persons skilled in various occupations 
have been compiled and transmitted to the authorities who are concerned with the - 
maintenance of the supply of labour in war industries. 


The Census of 1941, the data from which is now being analysed, will furnish 
a factual basis for the work of post-war reconstruction. 


Co-operation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—Al\ establishments 
handling food and clothing are now required to be licensed. The Internal Trade 
Branch of the Bureau was made the Records Division for this work of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. This, in the first instance, has meant the 
recording of 200,000 establishments, and the widening of the licensing scheme 
will expand the records to include, in all, between 300,000 and 400,000 establish- 
ments. 


A section on coal statistics was established to collect and compile information 
for the Coal Administrator. Monthly statistics of the stocks of hides, skins and 
leather were established for the Leather Administrator. The work on prices 
has been expanded considerably, particularly as regards cost-of-living statistics. 
The Bureau has also worked in co-operation with the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and has compiled data from some of the Board’s forms. As a result 
of the requirements of the Board, the work on tourist statistics has also been 
greatly expanded. 


The National Research Council_—The demands made upon the National 
Research Council for scientific and technical aid in war problems increased 
greatly in 1941. Since war broke out, the Council has directed its activities 
almost entirely to the support of the armed forces—the Army, the Navy and 
the Air Force. Close co-operation is being maintained between these fighting 
services, Departments of Government, industrial institutions, universities and 
research laboratories in regard to all scientific and technical experiments for 
war purposes. The Council is in reality the scientific research station of the 
three services named; it has been appointed as the official research station for 
the Royal Canadian Navy. 


The Council has constructed prototypes of important tactical weapons that 
are now in extensive operation and use. Work in connection with secret radio gear 
and with naval protective devices has been very successful. Equipment and clothing 
used by the troops is rigorously inspected to ensure that the required high stand- 
ards of quality are met. Studies are made on specifications, and advice given as 
required for the inspection and purchase of materials produced in Canada. 


Newer activities of the laboratories arising from the war include: intensive 
study of radio problems; studies antecedent to the production of optical glass in 
Canada; development of gear and equipment for naval protective devices; work 
on ballistics; study of scientific and engineering problems involved in the storage 
of perishable foodstuffs and their transport to Great Britain; research on blood 
storage; preservation of food; and the study of nutrition problems. All research 
on methods of defence against chemical attack, except training phases, is carried 
on by a chemical warfare establishment committee, of which a member of the 
Council is chairman and technical officers of the Department of National Defence 
are members. This committee has organized and directed over 70 research projects 
within the various university laboratories and in the Chemistry Division at Ottawa. 
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Liaison with the United Kingdom and other countries of the British Empire 
and the United States has been established and maintained at a high level of 
efficiency through the interchange of staff and the exchange of information, both 
as to plans and results. 


The activities of the National Research Council are described at length in the 
chapter on Education and Research. 


Other Agencies and Activities.—There are various other special agencies 
performing important economic functions, either of control or investigation. The 
Canadian Shipping Board controls the use of both lake and ocean ships of 
Canadian registry. In allocating ships to particular routes and in seeing that 
essential cargoes are carried, it co-operates with the United Kingdom Ministry 
of War Transport and the United States Maritime Commission. The Shipping 
Priorities Committee determines the degree of urgency or priority of the various 
shipping requirements, gives direction to the Shipping Board, and forwards 
necessary requests for the use of United Kingdom and United States ships. 


Since the Hyde Park Declaration, joint committees have been set up to 
co-ordinate the war programs of the United States and Canada on the economic 
side. The Joint Materials Co-ordinating Committee, linking the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Department of Munitions and Supply, is concerned 
with joint plans for the production, acquisition and use of scarce basic materials. 
The Joint Committee on Defence Production surveys the plant capacities in each 
country for the production of complete war equipment and supplies and recom- 
mends such modifications in allotment and specifications as will increase the total 
effectiveness of the program. The Joint Economic Committees, with which the 
other joint committees maintain continuous liaison, have an over-riding responsi- 
bility to investigate and report on joint war-time economic problems not being 
currently studied by other agencies. They are further charged with the duty of 
studying joint economic problems of post-war adjustment. 


More recently, the problems of co-ordination, both internal and international, 
in the field of export policy have become more important because of the growing 
scarcity of essential materials. 


In order to keep essential supplies from reaching enemy hands control is 
exercised over exports from Canada through a special branch of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. The Trading with the Enemy Regulations, administered 
by the Custodian of Enemy Property prevents the enemy from deriving any 
benefit whatsoever from trade. 


There have also been two important committees appointed to investigate and 
report to the Government on specific or general economic questions from time 
to time: the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy established in September, 
1939, and made up of senior Government officials and advisers; and the Wartime 
Requirements Board, established in November, 1940, to secure information and to 
“formulate such plan or plans as may be necessary to ensure that war needs in the 
order of their importance shall have priority over all other needs” and to report 
upon other matters referred to it by the War Committee of the Cabinet. 
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Economic Conditions in Canada at the Close of 1941 


The national resources of the Dominion 
were utilized more extensively in 1941 than 
during any other year. The expanding 
nature and urgency of the demand for war 
supplies was reflected in widespread acceler- 
ation. The national income, the most com- 
prehensive measure of prosperity, was about 
one-fifth greater in the first nine. months 
than in the same period of 1939. The 
increase in national income from month to 
month without important interruption since 
the outbreak of hostilities signifies a marked 
gain in the purchasing power of Canadians. 

Agriculture. — Canada’s wheat crop 
dropped in 1941 to 306,000,000 bu. as com- 
pared with 547,000,000 in the preceding year. 
This decline was due primarily to the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of reducing wheat acreage 
by from 20 to 25 p.c., devoting increased 
areas to coarse grains and hay for live- 
stock feeding. Unfavourable weather fur- 

Hon. James A. MacKinnon, M.P., ther reduced the crop, which should be just - 

Minister of Trade and Commerce. about adequate for export and domestic 

requirements during 1941-42. Production of 

coarse grains did not vary greatly from the preceding year, lower yields offsetting 
the increased acreage. 

Ceilings were placed by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on the prices 
of coarse grains for feeding purposes, and the Government announced the payment 
of all charges for transportation of these grains to Eastern Canada. It is urgently 
necessary that stock-raising be stimulated, for British demands call for bacon 
shipments of 600,000,000 Ib. during 1942, as compared with the 425,000,000 Ib. 
exported during the twelve months ended Sept. 30, 1941. A further 20 p.c. increase 
in Canadian hog production will be necessary to meet these requirements. Increased 
emphasis is now being placed on the production of cheese, eggs, tobacco and 
apples for the British market. 


Mining.—The Canadian mining industry was more active than ever during 
1941, the general mining index for the first nine months having risen 3 p.c. over 
the high level of 1940. A gain of over 4 p.c. was recorded in total gold ship- 
ments with every indication that the 1940 record output of this vitally important 
metal would be surpassed. Canada’s coal production continued to increase gradu- 
ally during the first nine months of 1941. Gains in the output of these two minerals 
are exceptionally important at present, in so far as they conserve United States 
exchange. 

Figures are not available regarding production of nickel, copper, lead and 
zinc, but the marked expansion in non-ferrous metal smelting, which was observed 
in 1940, was undoubtedly carried over into 1941. It was found necessary to 
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restrict the use of copper and zinc for non-war purposes, since they were urgently 
required by the Canadian munitions industry as well as for use in Britain. In 
view of the scarcity of gasoline, renewed efforts were made to stimulate petroleum 
production in the Turner Valley. | 

The expansion in aluminium output continued throughout the year. The 
British Government had previously agreed to take the entire output of the 
Aluminium Company of Canada for 1940 and 1941. In June the United States 
Government contracted for 750,000,000 lb. At present Canada is producing enough 
aluminium annually for 50,000 medium bombers. Great strides have also been 
made in the fabrication of finished and semi-finished products. The Canadian 
production of aluminium is of first importance to the Allied war effort. 


Forestry.—During the first nine months of 1941 slight percentage declines 
were shown both in newsprint production and in exports of planks and boards. 
During the latter part of the year, however, the newsprint industry was stimulated 
by a rush of orders from United States defence industries, many of which were 
for manila paper and other products which could be supplied by the newsprint 
mills. This additional demand probably led to the provision of as much United 
States exchange as was furnished by the industry during 1940, when it was by far 
Canada’s largest commodity export to the United States, gold being excepted. 
Exports of lumber declined 3-4 p.c. from the high level of the first nine months 
of 1940, but internal requirements assisted in the maintenance of high levels of 
operation. 


Electric Power.—Total electric power production for the first nine months 
of 1941 was 23,900,000,000 kwh. which constituted an increase of more than 6 p.c. 
over the corresponding total for 1940, and of about 15 p.c. over the amount for 
1939. Ontario’s production over the first eight months of the current year was 
23 p.c. greater than for the last eight peace-time months in 1939 and the corre- 
sponding gain in Quebec was about 12 p.c. Considerable new plant was con- 
structed, especially in Ontario. In the central provinces, however, new pro- 
duction has not been able to keep step with war requirements, although the 
introduction of daylight saving for the entire year has helped to conserve power. 

Aluminium manufacture makes extremely heavy demands on electric power, 
one-sixth of Canada’s present supply being utilized by this industry. War has 
also increased requirements in the automobile, textile, rubber, and machine-tool 
industries. The pre-war surplus of several hundred thousand horse-power was 
immediately absorbed. Electric boilers maintained by the pulp and paper industry, 
which consumed great quantities of power prior to the War, have now been 
eliminated. 

Manufactures.—The general index of manufacturing production for the 
first nine months of 1941 showed an increase of 13:8 p.c. as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1940. The primary iron and steel industry, which may 
be said to form the backbone of Canada’s war production, has made further 
substantial gains over the preceding year. Large advances were recorded in 
live-stock slaughterings and in flour milling, with sugar refining also at a dis- 
tinctly higher level. 

The importance of Canadian manufactures to the Allied war effort is indicated 
by the employment statistics. During the first two years of war, the index has 
advanced by more than 57 p.c. as compared with less than 15 p.c. for the non- 
manufacturing industries. 
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Especially impressive has been the expansion recorded in the durable goods 
industries, which have practically doubled their working force over the past two 
years. Gains in the consumer goods industries were less spectacular, but also 
very substantial. Even omitting the figures for the chemical industry, which has 
expanded tremendously as a result of war production, employment in the non- 
durable goods field has increased 26 p.c. since Sept. 1, 1939. 

The majority of the consumer goods industries are not directly connected 
with the war effort. It appears from these figures, therefore, that despite the 
feverish activity of those industries concerned with war production, the non-war 
industries have thus far enjoyed a large measure of prosperity. It has been stated 
by several economists that the war effort, which originally stimulated these indus- 
tries by providing employment and increasing the general level of purchasing power, 
is now checking their development in its own interest. They point out that. 
an increasing number of basic raw materials are being strictly rationed, that there 
is much talk of diverting workers from non-essential industries to those more 
directly connected with the War, and that the increased general purchasing power, 
which originally stimulated production of consumers goods, is now being once 
more restricted by taxes and Government loans. Available statistics, however, 
indicate that these factors have not yet seriously affected the expansion in non- 
durable goods industries. 


External Trade.—Canada’s total exports for the first nine months of 1941 
were $1,185,000,000, representing an increase of 36 p.c. over the $869,000,000 
recorded for the corresponding period of 1940. Total imports for the same months 
of 1941 were $1,048,000,000, 36 p.c. above the $769,000,000 listed for the preceding 
year. 

Canadian commodity trade, during 1941, continued to be featured by a very 
large import surplus from the United States, more than offset by an even larger 
export surplus_in trade with the United Kingdom. Imports from the United 
States over the first nine months totalled $717,000,000, about $190,000,000 more 
than was the case in 1940. Exports to the United States recorded a gain over the 
period of $105,000,000 to $427,000,000. 

Newsprint and other wood products remained Canada’s largest commodity 
export to the United States for the current year, but the increase over the 1940 
total seemed primarily due to large shipments of aluminium, lead, nickel and zinc, 
based mainly on the Hyde Park Agreements. Wood and paper products have 
played a principal part in the 78 p.c. increase in Canada’s exports to the United 
States over 1939. A very heavy increase in purchases of United States iron 
and steel was by far the most important factor, over the past two years, in 
swelling Canada’s import balance with the United States. 

Canadian exports to Great Britain over the period totalled $506,000,000, 
an increase of $124,000,000 over 1940. Imports rose to $164,000,000. The ship- 
ment of war materials, in large measure fashioned from United States iron and 
steel, was greatly augmented. Exports of agricultural products, including meat, 
have likewise continued to mount. These commodities were sent to Britain in 
constantly increasing amounts ever since the outbreak of war. The rise in imports 
from Britain was fairly moderate in actual amount, and was dispersed among 
a good many products. The main characteristics of Canada’s external commodity 
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trade were: first, the flow of United States iron and steel to Canada and its 
re-export to Britain in the form of finished war products; and secondly, the ship- 
ment of agricultural commodities to Britain. 


Gold is excluded from the commodity trade figures, but shipments to the 
United States during the current year will probably be very close to their 1940 
value of $203,000,000. Great efforts were made to attract additional United States 
tourists during 1941, and it is hoped the income from this source may have reached 
$150,000,000. Receipts from gold shipments and the tourist trade combined should 
offset between 85 p.c. and 90 p.c. of Canada’s unfavourable balance in commodity 
trade with the United States. 


Employment.—The increase in employment, which began with the out- 
break of war, continued unchecked during 1941. For September the general index 
stood at 162-7 as compared with 131-6 for September, 1940, a gain of 24 pc. 
Over the same period the manufacturing employment index rose 31 p.c. from 
138-4 to 181-5. The mining and construction industries recorded gains of 7 p.c. 
and 27 p.c., respectively, over the same period. 

Since the outbreak of war the number of employees in Canada has increased 
by 890,000, which vastly exceeds the total previously listed as “unemployed”, 
Although a small residue of unemployment is still reported by the trade unions, it 
is evident that nearly all of those considered ‘employable’ prior to the War are 
now at work, together with a great number not so recorded, including married 
women and students who found work before completing their courses, 

It is becoming increasingly clear that drastic measures to provide labour power 
are necessary if Canada’s Army and working force are to continue expanding at 
their present rates. Plans to shift workers from ‘non-essential’ ilndustries are 
under consideration, but it seems fairly certain that such schemes will provide 
only part of the additional labour required for 1942. The situation is further 
complicated by the demands of the military authorities for 30,000 or even 40,000 
enlistments per month. Never in Canada’s history has a thorough analysis of 
the country’s potential labour power been so urgently needed. 

The scarcity is especially acute in certain industries, employing a high pro- 
portion of skilled labour, which have been expanding with extreme rapidity. In 
the iron and steel industry as a whole, employment over the first two war years 
has increased more than 125 p.c. The steel shipbuilding branch of the industry, 
now employing over 20,000 workers, has been virtually created by war needs, with 
employment in automobile fabrication and other parts of the industry being more 
than doubled. Very heavy expansion has also been recorded in the chemical and 
non-ferrous metal industries. 


Despite the publicity given a few spectacular strikes, the time lost due to 
industrial disputes since the outbreak of war has been relatively small. The total 
loss of man days in 1940 was about 20 p.c. under the average annual loss over 
the past ten years. Although figures for the first eight months of 1941 showed a 
slight aggregate increase, the loss of time per worker has continued to drop, 
as has also the average duration of strikes. 


Prices and Wages.—Wholesale prices for September recorded an increase 
of more than 12 p.c. over September, 1940, rising to 93-2 as compared with 83-1. 
The steady rise in prices has gained impetus in recent months, and further price 
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advances for a wide range of commodities have been forbidden by Order in 
Council as referred to at the foot of p. xxii. Living costs in October were 14-6 p.c. 
above the pre-war level, having risen 8 p.c. during the previous twelve months. 
The September index for food prices was up 24 p.c. since the outbreak of war, 
and 17 p.c. since September, 1940. Rent increases were small due to extensive 
controls, but clothing prices for September had risen 17 p.c. during the war 
period and 4 p.c. since the same month of 1940. 


The price-fixing policy outlined above is the logical complement to an official 
wage policy recently made applicable to all industries by Order in Council. The 
Order contained two main provisions: (1) The highest wage rates established 
between 1926 and December, 1940, are to be regarded as fair and reasonable. 
They may be restored and maintained, but not increased. (2) These wages may 
be supplemented by a cost-of-living bonus, as a rule $1.25 per week for each 
5 p.c. rise in the cost of living. This bonus will safeguard the workers against 
increases in the cost of basic necessities. 


It is hoped that these price and wage policies will effectually halt the 
inflationary trend that was gradually gaining momentum and stabilize the real 
income of Canadian labour. 


Finance.—Total cheque transactions recorded by Canadian banks during the 
first nine months of 1941 were about 15 p.c. in advance of the total for 1940. 
Total deposits, notice and demand, increased about 8 p.c. over the same period. 
Current loans also recorded a further advance. During the past two years com- 
mercial loans have increased steadily in amount, partly through advances to the 
armament industries. Security holdings have also risen, and, with Canadian 
securities held in Britain being repatriated on a large scale, continuance of the 
trend may be expected. — 

The Budget for the fiscal year 1940-41 illustrates that Canada’s finances are 
now on a genuine war footing. Total Government expenditures will be about 
$2,820,000,000. Of this tremendous sum, $2,350,000,000, over 83 p.c., will go 
directly to Canada’s war machine or be used to finance the flow of materials 
to Britain. 


Direct war expenditures will be approximately $1,450,000,000 as compared with 
$792,000,000 during the preceding year. About $900,000,000 will go for aid to 
Britain over the period. It is hoped that the drastic taxation measures now 
in force, including a 40 p.c. corporation tax, a personal income tax beginning 
at 15 p.c, and a national defence tax, will bring in revenue sufficient to meet 
the whole of the direct war expenditure. About 54 p.c. of the entire Budget, 
an -unprecedentedly high proportion in war-time, should therefore be met through 
taxation. The funds for aid to Britain and for non-war activities, however, totalling 
about $1,370,000,000, must be obtained through borrowing. About $200,000,000 
may come from the sale of War Savings Certificates and increments from govern- 
ment funds. The sale of war bonds directly to the public will be relied upon to 
contribute by far the greater part of the money required, the three War Loans 
already floated having been heavily over-subscribed. 
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MOUNT EDITH CAVELL 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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VILLAGE IN THE LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 


By : 
CLARENCE A. GAGNON, R.C.A. 


Courtesy, National Gallery of Canada 
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Canada as a vacation land has scope and variety not met with elsewhere in 
the New World. Its greatest charm lies in the differences from the ordinary 
run of attractions. While Canada is not steeped in the historic lore that has 
made Europe and Asia storehouses of civilization’s records for ages before America 
was discovered, yet the four hundred years that have passed since Jacques Cartier 
first landed on its shores have been replete with stirring events. These are 
recalled by the habitant life of Quebec, and the old fortifications, monuments, 
and historic buildings that are scattered from coast to coast. 

The tremendous expanse of the country, its diversity of physical features, 
its comparatively sparse population, the ease and expedition with which almost 
all parts can be reached, make the Dominion the world’s greatest and least 
crowded playground area. Visitors from the United States can enter at scores 
of points along the International Boundary by highway, rail, air, or water. Even 
‘the most remote hunting and fishing areas can be reached with the help of a 
guide in a way that does not involve undue hardship. 

The Trans-Canada Highway has been under construction for more than a 
decade. Its progress was continued during depression years as a relief measure, 
but its final completion has been held up owing to the War. The last remaining 
link of the highway—that between Hearst and Geraldton in northern Ontario— 
is now expected to be completed in 1942. It will open to Canadians and their 
visitors one of the world’s longest and most attractive automobile routes. The 
completion of this highway marks the realization of a long-cherished dream, 
and is, first of all, a matter of pride with Canadians that they will be able to 
go by automobile across the breadth of their country, without having to encroach 
on neighbouring territory or to depend periodically on some other form of trans- 
portation. This magnificent scenic highway, stretching from Cape Breton on 
the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific, is approximately 4,350 miles long. It 
passes through many delightful vacation areas and National Parks, and connects 
with most of the provincial capitals and principal cities across the Dominion 
and adds another transcontinental travel and freight way to those already exist- 
ing in the Dominion—to railroad and airway. It will give North America one 
more cross-country route, and there is solid motoring pleasure in every mile. 
The Trans-Canada Highway during the usual touring season of the year has 
numerous advantages over other trans-continental highways. It does not traverse 
long stretches of desert, alkaline wastes and bad lands. In scenic beauty it is 
unrivalled by any other highway that spans the continent. 

An imaginary trip across the country from coast to coast will perhaps best 
illustrate the diversity of attractions afforded. From such an outline, the tourist 
may select his locale according to taste, for one has but to enter Canada at any 
important port of entry to be impressed. 
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Looking Across Freshwater Lake to Cape Smoky, Cape Breton Highlands National Park, N.S. 
Courtesy, National Parks Bureau 
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Nova Scotia.—The visitor who reaches Canada by steamer and lands at 
Yarmouth, Halifax, or other Nova Scotian port enters a province 381 miles long 
by 50 to 105 miles wide, entirely surrounded by sea except for the Isthmus of 
Chignecto—the connecting link with the mainland, through which run the railway 
lines and motor roads between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Here the sea 
and the love of maritime pursuits are embedded in the very marrow of the 
inhabitants’ bones and, naturally, give a maritime flavour to vacation trips in this 
Province. Along the coast, snow-white lighthouses crown cliffs overlooking the 
sea, along the horizon drifts the smoke of a hull-down steamer, or nearer at hand 
white-sailed fishing schooners breast the waves. One feels that the quaint cottages 
of the fishermen, which line the streets straggling up the hillsides from the sea, 
are appropriate dwellings for the hardy crews. The apple orchards, the lakes and 
streams that web the interior, the trout of the rivers and the sea fishing along 
the coast, the forests replete with game, the excellent motor roads, all tend to 
induce the tourist to prolong his stay in this delightful Province. 

A tour of Nova Scotia reveals a country of peace and character, of history 
and beauty. Each district has some outstanding feature to offer. Halifax, the 
capital city, is always interesting with its old Citadel and ancient cannon. There 
is Peggy’s Cove, one of many points that have an appeal not alone for the artist 
with brush and palette. Lunenburg with its fishing fleet, Pictou with its lobster 
fisheries, Grand Pré and memories of Evangeline, Kentville and the pageantry of 
the annual Apple Blossom Festival, and Cape Breton with the beautiful Bras d’Or 
Lakes and the quaintly Acadian Isle Madame are but a few of the many places 
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to be explored and enjoyed. Cape Breton Highlands National Park stretches 
across the northern part of the Island from the Atlantic to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The rugged shoreline and numerous coves, the forest-clad slopes, and the 
soft roll of the hill-and-vale scenery of the interior, gives to the Park a solitary 
grandeur peculiar to itself. 


New Brunswick.—Across the Bay of Fundy, the blue shores of New Bruns- 
wick invite. Saint John is the largest city and its harbour, like that of Halifax, 
is open the year round. From the activity that the visitor sees on every hand, it 
is quite evident that shipping is the important industry in this part of the country. 
The St. John River flows into the Bay of Fundy at this point and natural forces 
create a sight above the city that should not be missed—the unique Reversing Falls, 
where twice a day the normal flow of the river makes a right-about-face. Follow- 
ing the St. John River, the course winds north and west to the Maine border 
passing Fredericton, the capital city. 

About two hundred miles above Saint John are the beautiful Grand Falls 
where the forces of nature have been harnessed and converted into ‘white coal’, 
Central New Brunswick and the east coast are of more than passing interest 
for here are great game areas and fishing waters that have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Along the east coast are Miramichi Bay and the Baie de Chaleur, popular 
spots for summer vacations. Here the angler is inclined to turn aside and test 
some of the famous salmon pools of the Restigouche River or the fishing and 
canoeing that are to be had on the Tobique and Nipisiquit Rivers. The north shore 
of the Baie de Chaleur presents precipitous cliffs of brick-red sandstone so lofty 
that they seem to cast their shadows half-way across the bay, and yawn with rifts 
through which boisterous torrents tumble to the sea. Behind these cliffs the hills 
rise in long undulations and from here one is ushered into the Province of Quebec 
by way of the scenic Matapedia Valley and the Gaspe Peninsula. 


The Trans-Canada Highway along the St. John River, N.B. 
Courtesy, Canadian Travel Bureau 


The North Shore, P.E.I. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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Prince Edward Island.—Before leaving this part of Canada, however, a 
most delightful excursion should be made to the smallest province, Prince Edward 
Island, only 120 miles in length and with an average width of 21 miles. The 
climate, tempered by the surrounding waters of the Gulf, is ideal; the red colour 
of the rich soil contrasts pleasingly with the emerald-green eeecuon and sea 
and rural pleasures are nowhere more intimately combined than in this ‘Island 
Province’. Agriculture is the chief pursuit, and 85 p.c. of the entire surface is 
cultivable. The Island is the original home of the fox-farming industry for experi- 
ments in breeding date back to early in the 19th century. 


Prince Edward Island National Park extends as a coastline strip for nearly 
twenty-five miles along the north shore and includes some of the finest beaches 
in Eastern Canada—beaches that are reddish brown in colour and beaten smooth 
and broad by the action of the surf. Here salt-water bathing and relaxation on 
the smooth sandy stretches are delightful pastimes. Inland streams and pools pro- 
vide sport for the angler, and coastal waters offer sea trout, mackerel, and other 
fish. If sailing be one’s hobby, the Island’s waters afford delightful sport in this 
direction. Excellent motor roads lead to every part of the Province and provide 
pleasant driveways through a beautiful rolling lowland. 


Quebec.—Historic, charming, and picturesque is the Gaspe Peninsula, which 
thrusts itself into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The isolated mass of almost vertical 
limestone—Percé Rock—with its wave-formed tunnel; Bonaventure Island, the sea- 
bird sanctuary; Gaspe Bay, where Jacques Cartier fended in the summer of 1534; 
virgin forests, mountain streams, and indented seaboard—haunts of the fhe 
seeking salmon and trout; a country where the inhabitants live much as did their 
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forefathers hundreds of years ago; these are all part of Gaspe, but only a very 
small part of its real glamour and fascination. An excellent highway system around 
the Peninsula opens up to the tourist magnificent stretches of coastal scenery. 


The traveller from the east journeying by the majestic St. Lawrence, which, 
with the Great Lakes, provides an excellent waterways system to the very heart 
of the continent, sees its surface dotted with outgoing and incoming steamers and 
sailing-craft of various descriptions. But in the lower section, below Quebec City, 
it is not an ordinary river that is travelled but a tidal estuary whose broad 
bosom provides a tranquil seaway route of magnificent proportions for a distance 
of four hundred miles from the Gulf to the city of Quebec. Most noticeable 
among the tributaries below Quebec City is the beautiful Saguenay, which enters 
from the north at Tadoussac. Here towering Cape Trinity guards the picturesque 
beauty of this fiord-like river. During the summer season well-appointed pleasure 
steamers ply from Montreal, Quebec, Riviére du Loup, and intervening points to 
Chicoutimi on the Saguenay. The grandeur of the Saguenay trip is most inspir- 
ing. Farther on up the north shore Murray Bay is passed and other notable 
summer resorts. On the south shore the river flows by Métis, Bic ‘the beautiful’, 
Cacouna, Riviére du Loup, and many pretty French-Canadian villages that show 
evidence of their association with lumbering and other industries connected with 
the soil. 


The tourist who has made the St. Lawrence trip will not soon forget the 
thrill afforded by the sight of Quebec City from the river. This city is the capital 
of the Province and 
is eloquent of all 
the doughty deeds 
surrounding the 
struggle for the pos- 
session of British 
North America in 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Cobbled lanes, 
winding stairway 
streets, old houses 
and fortifications 
combine with mod- 
ernity in Quebec. A 
short distance below 
the city are the 
famous falls of the 
Montmorency River 
and a few miles 
above the city is one 
of the engineering 
triumphs of man— 
the Quebec Bridge, 
the central span of 


Casting for Ouananiche, 
Peribonka River, Que. 


Courtesy, Canadian Travel 
Bureau 
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which curves one hundred and seventy feet above the water. The waters narrow 
appreciably after Quebec City is passed but the river is still one of noble 
proportions. 

Cathedral spires and cross-surmounted churches bear witness to the religious 
influences that animate the daily life of the inhabitants. Looking to the north 
the visitor in imagination pictures the network of woods, lakes, and streams that 
has: been preserved as the Laurentides Park by the Provincial Government, and 
still farther afield the waters of Lake Mistassini lie in their rock-bound cradle. 
In the Eastern Townships to the south, and near the United States border in the 
Lake Memphremagog area, a region of outstanding charm around Mount Orford 
has been lately set aside as a Provincial Park. 

About one hundred and fifty miles upstream from Quebec City is Montreal, the 
largest city in Canada. It is a cosmopolitan city and is interesting both from a 
historical and a commercial viewpoint. Mount Royal gives it a solid background 
and its mixture of French and English customs, its streets, market places, and 
extensive waterfront offer much that is both curious and quaint. 

North of Montreal lies the beautiful Laurentian district, land of lakes, hills, 
streams and woodland trails; in winter a mecca for skiers from every corner of 
the continent; in summer the playground of the bather, fisherman, hunter and 
golfer and those in search of relaxation amid scenes of abiding beauty. West of 
the Laurentians and north of the city of Ottawa is the charming Gatineau section, 
while farther west is to be found the immense Pontiac district, famed for the 
plenitude of its fish and game resources. 


Ontario.—The Ottawa River, which enters from the north at Montreal, 
divides the Province of Ontario from that of Quebec. it is a historic water- 
highway flowing through a valley rich in the lore of the lumber trade. The wild 
‘white horses’ that, in Indian legend, pranced in the rapids of the tumultuous 
rivers that are tributary to the Ottawa have, in many cases, been converted by 
the White man into ‘white coal’, but a large number still await development. 
The quiet beauty of this great river, the verdure-clad hills that guard its shores, 
its long expanses, its island-dotted reaches, and the adjoining lakes, forests, and 
fishing areas make the Ottawa Valley a most attractive playground. 

One hundred and twenty miles from Montreal, high on a bluff on the Ontario 
side of and overlooking the Ottawa River, rise the towers and turrets of the 
Parliament Buildings that are located in the city of Ottawa, the seat of the 
Dominion Government. Away to the north rise the blue Laurentain Hills of 
Quebec; to the south winds the Rideau Canal which, through the Rideau River 
and Lakes, links the Ottawa with the St. Lawrence at a point near Kingston one 
hundred or more miles away. Ottawa is a beautifully situated city and, with its 
government buildings, legations and residences, its splendid system of driveways, 
and its parks and boulevards, has much to attract and impress the visitor. 

Ascending the Ontario portion of the St. Lawrence Valley, many historic 
sites and modern towns are passed. Through the canals, which are cut around 
the rapids in the river, large lake and river vessels carrying valuable cargoes 
pass on their way to and from the Great Lakes. On the upper reaches of the 
St. Lawrence, the picturesque Thousand Islands section is reached before one gets 
to Kingston at the foot of Lake Ontario. The Government of Canada has set 
aside as national recreational areas a number of these islands, which now form 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park. The part of Ontario that lies between Lake 
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The New Rainbow Bridge, Niagara Falls, Ont.—The recent completion of this bridge symbolizes the 


the Honeymoon Bridge, which was destroyed by ice pressure in January, 1938. 


It replaces the Falls View Bridge, better known as 


Courtesy, Niagara Falls Bridge Commission 


Ontario and Lake Huron is usually referred to as southern Ontario and is the 
most thickly settled section of the Province. Prosperous towns and villages, all 
of which are potential tourist resorts—for this is in every sense the ‘garden of 
Ontario’-—are scattered throughout the ricli countryside; in fact the tourist can 
holiday to his taste anywhere in this area for, should he crave more natural sur- 
roundings than these towns and villages provide, there are the summer resorts 
dotting the Rideau or the far-flung chain of Kawartha Lakes. 

Toronto, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, is the provincial capital and 
the second largest city in the Dominion. In September of each year it is the home 
of the greatest annual exhibition in the world, the Canadian National Exhibition. 
The journey around the head of Lake Ontario to Hamilton takes the traveller 
through a rich and diversified agricultural area to the “Niagara Peninsula’, 
famous for its fruit orchards and the great Niagara Falls. By way of the Welland 
Ship Canal the huge freighters and smaller craft which ply the Great Lakes 
pass between Lakes Ontario and Erie. Point Pelee National Park is situated in 
the southwest corner of Ontario and forms the most southerly extension of main- 
land in Canada. It is a region of unusual physical charm and is one of the 
inost interesting bird sanctuaries in Eastern Canada. 

The Georgian Bay country, the Muskoka Lakes and Lake of Bays, Parry 
Sound, Algonquin Park (an Ontario Government Park), and the French and 
Pickerel River districts are well known to canoeists, fishermen, and campers and 
cannot fail to delight all who love to spend a holiday in a land of lakes, streams, 
and forests. The shoreline of Georgian Bay is broken by hundreds of deep sheltered 
bays and along the eastern side lies an archipelago of nearly 30,000 islands, about 
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30 of which are set aside as the Georgian Bay Islands National Park. What is 
known as New Ontario lies north and west of the French River. The southern 
part is the scene of large-scale mining developments and the nickel of Sudbury, 
the silver of Cobalt, and the gold of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake all have had a 
large part in the spectacular mineral development of Ontario. Northward through 
this wild forest region, the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway winds its 
twin steel threads far away to Ontario’s only salt-water port, Moosonee on James 
Bay. This New Ontario is rich in fish and game and here lie the gem-like lakes of 
Timagami, the streams of Algoma, Nipigon with its famous trout, Lake of the 
Woods and hundreds of miles of unspoiled lake and forest. Quetico Provincial 
Park adjoins the International Boundary west of Port Arthur, and a myriad of 
lakes lie about Kenora and Minaki, near the western boundary of the Province. 


Manitoba.—Passing into the Province of Manitoba, the transition to the 
great rolling prairies of the West is made. In the north the prairie passes to typical 
Canadian Shield terrain. Here the canoes of the fur traders once sped on their 
lonely journeys and in recent times promising discoveries of gold, copper, and 
other minerals have been made. Through this north country runs the line of the 
Hudson Bay Railway closely following the Nelson River for many miles then turn- 
ing north to the port of Churchill, which looks out over the inland sea of Hudson 
Bay. 

Winnipeg, once a frontier village, is now a great modern city with broad 
streets and magnificent buildings. It is the transportation hub and business centre 
of the Prairie Provinces. Its founding is linked with the early fur trade, but its 
growth has been dependent on the great wheat fields of the West. A few miles 


Children Riding Ponies on the Beach, Clear Lake, Riding Mountain National Park, Man. 


Courtesy, National Parks Bureau 


Bird Shooting in 
Saskatchewan. 


Courtesy, Canadian Travel 
Bureau 


north of Winnipeg is 
Lake Winnipeg, some 300 
miles long, and on its 
southern reaches are 
many delightful beaches 
and resorts. The lake 
also affords a novel and 
pleasant steamer trip, 
lasting a week, which 
takes the visitor to inter- 
esting ports of call, quaint 
fishing settlements, and 
Norway House, at the 
northern end, where a 
two - hundred - year - old 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
post still trades with the 
trappers of the district. 
In the cities and towns 
throughout the Province 
there is much to interest the visitor. Natural parks (including Riding Mountain 
National Park), splendid waterways, good roads, majestic forests, and the pro- 
verbial hospitality of Manitobans, all assure the visitor an enjoyable holiday. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan is a region of infinite variety for in the south- 
ern part are thriving cities and modern farmsteads, and in the north are rocky 
heights and primeval forests untouched by the hand of man. The traveller may 
enjoy all the conveniences of great cities and up-to-date rural districts, or visit 
the haunts of Indian and White trappers in the north, paddle with them in their 
canoes on swift rivers and great inland lakes, enjoy the primitive life in their cabins 
or at the nearest trading-post. 

Years ago Saskatchewan became famous for its No. 1 hard wheat and still 
retains its well-merited reputation. As one motors through the province or rides in 
a comfortable observation car, poplar bluffs, glistening sloughs, and quaint little 
towns distinctively marked by towering grain elevators meet the eye. Regina, the 
capital city, is busy and attractive, with theatres, splendid shopping centres, sub- 
stantial homes, and public buildings, as well as parks and tree-lined boulevards. 
Saskatoon on the broad Saskatchewan River, Moose Jaw, and Prince Albert are 
other cities of importance. The last-named is the gateway to the famous Prince 
Albert National Park and to a north country of fish and game that.extends beyond 
the Churchill River to Athabaska Lake. 


Alberta.—Alberta covers a large area, being over 700 miles from north to 
south, and 400 miles at its greatest breadth. Extending from the southern boundary 
to one hundred miles north of Calgary lies the prairie zone, a great ranching 
country. Calgary itself, situated at the gateway to the Rockies, is one of the largest 
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Lac Beauvert, Jasper National Park, Alta. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


cities in Alberta and its proximity to the Turner Valley oil fields has made it a 
great manufacturing centre. Edmonton, about two hundred miles north of Calgary, 
is the capital city of the Province and the trading centre of 50,000 square miles of 
excellent agricultural land and park-like country.. This city is also the gateway to 
the new agricultural settlements of the Peace River District and to the vast Mac- 
kenzie River Valley. Progressively from east to west one passes through the 
prairies, the foothills, and finally the Rocky Mountains where Banff, Jasper, and 
other scenic National Parks are located. From the time the tourist leaves the 
Manitoba boundary, a loadstone—the Rocky Mountains—seems to draw him west- 
ward. It is in Alberta that the first glimpse of these majestic heights is obtained. 
Much has been written describing the glories of these ranges, but, as with all 
stupendous spectacles, they must be seen to be really appreciated. Banff, Jasper 
and Waterton Lakes National Parks have been set aside as national playgrounds 
in the Rocky Mountains. In these areas are to be found some of the finest scenery 
of its type in the world, high snow-capped mountain peaks, cold glaciers, foaming 
mountain streams, resplendent waterfalls, crystal lakes, charming valleys, natural 
hot springs, and other wonders of nature. The combination of mountain and prairie 
in Alberta offers fulfilment for almost any type of vacation—the joy of crowds or 
the peace of solitude. 


British Columbia.—The eastern slope of the Rockies is for the most part 
in the Province of Alberta and down the other side British Columbia extends to 
the sea, rising and falling over the Selkirk and Coast Ranges before bathing its 
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western shore in the Pacific. The Province of British Columbia offers the colour 
and romance of the Cariboo Trail, the beauty of the Kicking Horse Trail and 
other scenic highways. Indian villages with their characteristic totem poles and 
dugout canoes, tall Douglas firs, huge cedars, streams tumbling from rocky heights, 
and wide-flung vistas of myriad lakes and snow-capped mountains are a source of 
pleasure on every hand. Lakes, streams, and inlets offer fine fishing; the mountains 
and forests harbour grizzly bear, deer, moose, bighorn sheep, mountain goat and 
other game in infinite variety. The inland waters of the Province afford thrilling 
canoe trips and its beautiful fiorded coastal waters invite cruises along the sheltered 
Inside Passage amid scenes of impressive grandeur. The Province contains four 
National Parks—Yoho, Kootenay, Glacier and Mount Revelstoke—and suggests 
to the visitor a vast playground. 


If the mountain areas of British Columbia furnish the most imposing scenery, 
the broad plateaus throughout the Province are equally attractive. The Province 
also has its lakelands such as that included within the boundaries of Tweeds- 
muir Park to which Ootsa Lake is the gateway. Vancouver, on Burrard Inlet at 
the mouth of the Fraser River, is Canada’s gateway to the Pacific. It ranks next 
to Montreal as an ocean port and is a metropolis of great natural beauty. Van- 
couver Island and the Pacific Coast area are blessed with a climate softened by 
the Japan Current, 
which meets the 
northwest coast to 
turn south, hug- 
ging the coast 
until it rejoins the 
equatorial current. 
Victoria, the provin- 
cial capital, with its 
‘Old Country’ charm 
and sedate atmos- 
phere, is at ‘the 
southern tip of the 
Island. In this beau- 
tiful city flowers 
may bloom all year 
round, and the cli- 
mate may be com- 
pared to that of the 
south of England. 


The Lions Gate Bridge, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Courtesy, Canadian Travel 
Bureau 
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Yukon.—In the uttermost northwest of the Dominion lies Yukon, a land 
of contrasts and of extremes in climate, in physical characteristics, in its flora and 
fauna, and in human interest. It is a country of mountain ranges and rolling hills, 
upon which the once-famous Klondike goldfields have thrown a glamour of romance 
and adventure. In summer, the average possible range of sunlight is from seventeen 
to eighteen hours per day in the vicinity of Whitehorse, and in the northernmost 
strip from twenty-three to twenty-four hours. On the map this Territory appears 
to be remote, but it is really comparatively easy of access and in a way that is full 
of enjoyment. The route is by way of Skagway, Alaska, which is reached by 
steamer from Prince Rupert or Vancouver. From Skagway the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway runs to Whitehorse, Yukon, a distance of one hundred and ten 
miles. From June to October, well-appointed steamers ply between Whitehorse 
and Dawson, four hundred and sixty miles, by way of Lake Laberge and the Lewes 
and Yukon Rivers. 


The scenery along the route of the Inside Passage from Vancouver to Dawson 
is magnificent. This is one of the most imposing scenic water routes in the world. 
The rail journey from Skagway to Whitehorse is also of exceptional beauty, as 
the mountains, glaciers, and canyons are unusually striking. The boat trip down 
the Yukon River is both interesting and thrilling. Apart from its splendid scenery, 
the greatest attraction of Yukon is the variety of its game animals and the excel- 
lence of its fishing waters. 


Winter Sports in Canada 


To the visitor who has the opportunity and the desire to holiday in the season 
of ice and snow, Canada’s attractions are unexcelled. The winter season extends 
from December until March and during these months Canadians from all walks of 
life find time to devote themselves to outdoor sports of varied character. Inter-city 
and inter-provincial clubs maintain a keen spirit of competition and stimulate good 
sportsmanship. Carnivals, ski-meets, and bonspiels, where devotees of individual 
sports meet in competition, are common. Those of Eastern Canada centre around 
Quebec City, Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto; the annual meets of the French- 
Canadian snowshoe clubs, made gay and attractive by the wide variety of pictur- 
esque costumes and the boisterous ‘chansons’ of the ‘habitants’, have a character 
all their own. The Winnipeg curling bonspiel is an annual event that attracts large 
numbers of visitors from all parts of Canada and the United States. The dog 
derbys held at The Pas in northern Manitoba and other centres receive widespread 
support, and the importance of Banff and Jasper in the Canadian Rockies as centres 
of winter sports is known all over the continent. The Revelstoke ski tournament 
in British Columbia is an outstanding western event. 


As a matter of fact all sections of Canada enjoy ideal conditions for winter 
sports, including skating, skiing, hockey, snowshoeing, sledding, tobogganing, curl- 
ing, ice-yachting, and dog derbys. The crisp, invigorating air, the evergreen forest, 
and glistening snow-clad hillsides against a background of clear blue sky make a 
winter holiday in Canada stimulating and delightful. 


Several of the National and Provincial Parks organize winter sports programs 
for visitors. Besides those centring on Banff and Jasper already mentioned, there 
are Mont Tremblant in the Laurentian Highlands north of Montreal, and Hunts- 
ville (the gateway to Algonquin Park in Ontario), which is becoming an important 
winter sports centre in Ontario. 
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Typical Ski Terrain in the Neighbourhood of St. Adele, Que. 
Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway 
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Historic Sites and Monuments in Canada 


The work of restoring, preserving, and marking sites of national historic 
interest in Canada was inaugurated about twenty years ago, and is under the 
direction of the National Parks Bureau. In the important task of weighing and 
considering the historic background and association of sites and memorials, the 
Bureau is advised by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an 
honorary body whose members, resident in various parts of the country, are his- 
torians of recognized standing. 


The Board has considered the circumstances surrounding more than a thousand 
sites, of which over three hundred have been judged to be of sufficient national 
importance to warrant their being suitably marked and maintained. These include: 
Indian earthworks, canoe -routes, and portages; French forts, trading-posts, and 
mission enterprises ; sites connected with British exploration and naval and military 
operations in the long struggle for the possession of Canada ; posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; and sites related to the economic and industrial development of the 
Dominion. At some of the more important sites, careful excavation work has been 
carried out, old relics have been preserved and ruins restored. Museums have 
been established at several of the larger sites where guides are ready to explain 
the historical events commemorated and their significance. 
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CHAPTER I 


Population—Vital Statistics—Hospitalization 


Population 


The present population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,000,000,- 
000.* The British Empire, which covers slightly less than one-quarter of the land 
area of the earth, has an estimated population of 500,870,000 or slightly less than 
one-quarter of the world’s population. Canada, which occupies over one-quarter 
of the area of the British Empire, has an estimated population of 11,422,000 (1940) 
or only about one forty-fifth of the Empire population. The latest official estimates 
of population of other British countries are: the British Isles, 49,452,000 (1939) ; 
Union of South Africa, 10,341,200 (1940) ; Australia, 6,930,000 (1938) ; New Zea- 
land, 1,636,000 (1940) ; all India, 362,828,000 (1938). While there is no absolute 
standard for population density, a certain minimum density is desirable. 


Growth of the Canadian Population.—The general rate of population 
increase in Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the 
greatest for that decade of any country in the world. In the second decade the rate 
was 22 p.c., again the greatest, with the one exception of Australia where growth 
was greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the United States grew $5 p.e 
decade by decade until 1860, but with this exception there has been no recorded 


*The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1939-40, gives the population of 
the world as 2,145,000,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia 
and Africa, where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 


ee 


A Mining Townsite in Northern Ontario.—The mining industry is the foundation of many pioneering 
settlements in Canada that, in the absence of agricultural or forest resources, would be economically 
unimportant were it not for the discovery of rich ore deposits. 


POPULATION 


example of more rapid population growth than that of Canada in the early decades 
of the twentieth century. In 1871, only 2-97 p.c. of the population dwelt west of 
Lake of the Woods. In 1921 the proportion was 28-37 p.c. and in 1931, 29-51 
p.c.—3,061,745 compared with 110,000 at Confederation. 


Populations of Canada, Census Years 1871-1941 
—wwoOoOoOoo eee 


Province 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
[set Oia Seay ees 94,021); 108,891} 109,078} 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038} 93,9191 
INE SE rents: 387,800} 440,572) 450,396] 459,574] 492,338] 523,837 512,846} 573,190! 
INS Bae caso: 285,594} 321,233} 321,263} 331,120] 351,889] 387,876 408,219} 453,377! 
Que......../1,191,516/1,359,027]1,488,535|1,648 ,89812,005,776 2,360,665?| 2,874,255 = 
OEY ses cue 1,620,851)1,926,922/2,114,321|2,182,947/2,527,292|2 933,662 | 3,431,683 = 
Man vccscs 25229 62,260; 152,506) 255,211} 461,394) 610,118 700,139} 711,2168 
Sasku-etcme = = = 91,279} 492,432] 757,510 921,785} 931,5473 
PCA creck ee = = = 73,022} 374,295} 588,454 731,605} 772,7823 
Bee... 36,247 49 ,459 98,173) 178,657} 392,480] 524,582 694, 263 = 
WAKOn «se = = = De 2A9 8,512 4,157 4,230 = 
INOW Dstih ee 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,507 7,988 9,723 = 


i all ia Se a SS ee eee EE Ee eee eee 


Canada....|3, 689, 257/4,324,810/4,833,239/5,371,315|7, 206,643 8, 787,949 5|10,376,786 = 


1 Preliminary 1941 Census figures. 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the 
Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 3 Quinquennial Census of 1936 figures. 4 The decreases shown in 
the population of the Nortnwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast 
areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, 
and Manitoba. 5 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 

Estimated Populations.—Annual figures of population are required for 
many purposes such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage rates and of 
per capita figures of production, trade, and finance. The Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics estimates such figures for intercensal years. 


Estimated Populations of Canada for Intercensal Years since 1931! 
60—_a>ev=@=ouo=“—0@pe«=—0——0—O—OXsXOoOONoDOOoOao*ooO— eee ee 


Province 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
‘000 000 000 000 7000 000 000 ‘000 ‘000 
Prince Edward Is...... 89 89 89 89 92 93 94 95 2 
INovalScotiate.c oe 519 522 525 527 537 542 548 §54 2 
New Brunswick........ 413 420 425 429 435 440 445 451 2 
ONlebeceora nm oakaenoe st 2 91042970) | 3,018-1-35062 | 3,096 | 3,135’ | 3.172 |-3,210 2 
Ojai ela ewe eink Wee B5479 13,004 | 3,629 |-3,673.| 3,690 | 3,711 | 3,731 |. 33782 2 
Manitobancents--. oe. 709 710 abl 711 7A 7a 720 UOT 2 
Saskatchewan......... 933 932 932 931 931 939 941 949 2 
IA bettas etnies 740 748 756 764 Wie 778 783 789 2 
British Columbia...... 704 712 725 USS 750 751 761 774 2 
EVAL Olam en ata ts eit ee 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 2 
Northwest Terr....... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 2 
Canada.......... 10,506 |10,681 |10,824 |10,935 |11,028 |11,120 |11,209 11,315 |11,422 
ae ee Ne i Ie Pe 
1 These estimates are subject to revision as later data are made available 2 Provincial 


figures will be interpolated for 1940 from results of the 1941 Census. 


Rural and Urban Population.—As regards rural and urban distribution, 
though Canada is still largely agricultural, town dwellers in 1931, for the first 
time, exceeded the numbers living upon the land (5,572,058 urban and 4,804,728 
rural). Sixty years ago the towns and cities of Canada accounted for only 19-58 
p.c. of the people (722,343 urban and 2,966,914 rural), and at the beginning of the 
century the percentage was but 37. 


Census of 1941.—On June 2, 1941, the decennial census of Canada was taken 
according to plans published previously. Since the country had been organized 
under war conditions, difficulties were encountered that under normal circumstances 
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THE CENSUS OF 1941 


POPULATION 


would not have prevailed and that will consequently delay the publication of early 
results beyond the usual term. Preliminary figures for certain of the provinces are 
shown in the first table on p. 15. At the time of going to press, preliminary 
figures for a number of cities, towns and incorporated villages have. been 
announced and those for the larger centres are given in the following table. 
Most of the important census analyses should be available for the 1943 Handbook. 


Populations of Cities and Towns having over 25,000 Inhabitants 


NotEe.—In all cases the populations for previous censuses have been rearranged as far as possible 
to compare with those of the same areas in 1931. The arrangement is according to the latest final 
census figures, viz., 1931. 


Populations 
City or Town Province se 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941! 
Montreal......... OME DEC Haste eet > oe 256,723 |328,172 |490,504 |618,506 |818,577 |882,398 
sLOLONtOMers hese Ontario hs coe 181,215 {209,892 |1381,833 |521,893 |631,207 |656,930 
WANCOUVERS, 4.0464 British Columbia..... 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 |163,220 |246,593 |271,597 
\Winnipere saeean. Manitoba: cee siecle oe 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 |179,087 |218,785 |217,994 
Same tnt ct uk Ontailonceceeek econ 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 |114,151 |155,547 |163,768 
OUCHEC enim e. QOUebeceiuenis we Ge wiles. 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 |130,594 |147,002 
POttaway crc onc Ontanioiarans track scat 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 |126,872 |149,881 
Galeanvcronsae ne: Allbertartsitce se use entaate 3,876 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 | 87,264 
Hdinonton..0e.. Albertaccuc. Saws caus _ 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 | 79,197 | 92,404 
Wondonee 22h, occ OMCAT IO eer seer re 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 | 77,043 
WWAIMndSOK. +. ches. 3 OUCATIO Ne Perea oa oe 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 | 63,108 |103,9612 
MET teiacd tone nes QUCDEC Te ehelstciek oan 296 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 | 65,927 
Plalifasce austere ks INGVasSCO bias mate 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 | 69,326 
PVOCIN A ee cane aes Saskatchewan........ = DD490 71830 2A vO 4528 | Sn 209) 256,520 
SAlit Oliv... eer New Brunswick.......| 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 | 50,084 
WASKATOOING cous oes Saskatchewan........ =~ 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 | 43,291 | 42,269 
WictOpia. ean cos British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 | 41,787 
Three Rivers...... OUEDEC eee eave otek 8,334 9,981 | 13,691 -] 22,367 | 35,450 | 41,732 
KSItChener. 2 a.%<.0 2 ONtATION see ore ee 7425 9,747 | 15,196 | 21,763 | 30,793 | 35,366 
IBTANtTOrdeere a. = a1: Ontanioin scaceebec tas 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 | 30,107 | 31,527 
EAT epeeee ee cragsaaiedae < OUedeCay cera ree LE 264e11 3093416 222.124 117 | 29,433 1 32474 
Sherbrooke........ OUEDEC erates eoneets 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 | 35,501 
@utremone. oy.ciec Ohi oS AAs GARAGE 795 1,148 4,820 | 13,249 | 28,641 | 28,621 
Fort William...... OntAariOtc cece 2,176 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26,277 | 30,317 
St. Catharines..... OntaviGs 25. ta. a. 9,170 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 | 24,753 | 29,919 
KNEStONS sses oe cai ONnttanioman de ticiovest aie TOP26SN IS OO eLSeS 14 ee too Sn | 25.439) | 29441 
Oshawa sere eevee ONCATIO warereecielevaiets or ur ewe 4,066 4,394 7,436 | 11,940 | 23,439 | 26,552 
SVC Vines nthe occhare INOVaicOtiausc.serica: DAD 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 | 23,089 | 28,081 
Sauk Scem Viane lO mtamOnnnrnan on ok ores 2,414 7,169 | 10,984 | 21,092 | 23,082 | 25,620 
Glace: Bay. wissen: + ING ViarSCOtlamt este ss : 2,459 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 | 20,706 | 25,050 
SUGCDUTY nme see Ontanon rere caer ss. - 2,027 4,150 8,621 | 18,518 | 31,806 
SRISTUING Ae Gee hee ee ONTATION Pacis so eels - - - 3,843 ! 14,200 | 28,464 


1 Preliminary figures. 2 Amalgamation of Windsor City, Walkerville Town, East Windsor City 
and Sandwich Town, July 1, 1935. 


Aboriginal Races 


According to 1939 figures, the aboriginal population amounts in all to little 
more than 1 p.c. of the total population. The majority is made up of Indians. 


The layout on the left illustrates some of the main operations in the enormous task 
involved in taking the Census. Upper Left.—The Official Proclamation, which was dis- 
played in post offices across Canada. Upper Right.—An enumerator interrogating a French- 
Canadian family of 14 children with their parents. Information regarding every man, 
woman and child in the Dominion was collected personally by trained enumerators in city, 
town and hamlet. Centre Left.—Clerks engaged in checking information from the enumera- 
tors’ sheets. A temporary staff of more than 1,000 clerks is now engaged in transcribing, 
classifying and tabulating the resulting mass of data. Centre Right.—A “pantograph” 
punching machine. The clerk transfers the checked information from the Census schedule 
direct to a punched card. Lower Left.—Checking a group of the punched cards, after they 
have been sorted. In a single operation, the machine shown will sort and total the cards 
into 12 different classes. JInset.—This machine lists all the information punched on cards 
(including names and addresses, if desired) as well as tabulates total of groups, sub- 
groups and grand totals. Lower Right.—A compressed air tabulator. This unique tabu- 
lating machine has many improvements that were developed in the Bureau of Statistics 
and is the finest machine of its kind in existence. It automatically tabulates all data on 
the punch cards, and is furnished with no less than 546 individual totalizers. The cards 
are taken by the machine at the rate of 250 per minute. A permanent record of the tabu- 
lated results is made in photostat form by means of a camera attachment at the rear of 
the machine. ; 

Copyright, Malak, Ottawa 
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Indians.—Indian affairs are now administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources under the authority of the Indian Acct. 
Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians in the Dominion 
since the earliest times and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision 
of the local agents of the Branch. The activities of the Branch, as guardians of 
the Indians, include the control of Indian education, the care of health, etc., the 
development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of 
their funds and legal transactions, and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The Indian Act provides for enfranchisement of Indians. In the older provinces, 
where the Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government in dealing 
with this problem. Indians who become enfranchised lose the special protection 
attached to their wardship, so that premature enfranchisement must be avoided. 

According to the 1931 Dominion Census, the total number of Indians was 
122,911 (62,943 males and 59,968 females) made up by provinces as follows: 
BIGE, 23375 INS. 2,19); NBs 16855) Que, 12.312; Ont. 230/368" Mannal 4 
Sask., 15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 1,543; N.W.T., 4,046. The Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs made a later count of Indians in 1939 and the figure given 
at that date was 118,378, made up by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 274; N.S., 2,165; 
N.B., 1,922; Que., 14,578; Ont., 30,145; Man., 14,561; Sask., 13,020; Alta., 12,163; 
B.C,, 24,2/6;° Yukon, -1550> -N.W.., 3.724: 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern 
fringe of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson 
Bay, although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of 
Hudson Bay there are bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and 
who subsist chiefly on caribou. 

The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and 


Eskimo Winter Dwellings in Arctic Canada.—During the long winter season the Eskimos 
live in carefully built snow houses, or igloos. 


Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company 
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Resources, which, by regulative measures, conserves the natural resources neces- 
sary to their subsistence. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through 
permanent stations in the eastern, central, and western Arctic, at a number of 
which medical officers are located, and by means of the annual Canadian Eastern 
Arctic Patrol by steamship. Law and order in all regions in Canada inhabited by 
Eskimos is maintained by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

According to the Dominion Census of 1931, there were 5,979 Eskimos in 
Canada, nearly 80 p.c. of these being in the Northwest Territories. The distribution 
by provinces was: N.W.T., 4,670; Que., 1,159; Yukon, 85; Man., 62; and Alta., 3. 


Immigration 

Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year ended in 1941 numbered 
11,496 as compared with 16,205 in 1940 and 17,128 in 1939. 

English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh from overseas numbered 3,104 as com- 
pared with 3,566 and 3,373 in 1940 and 1939, respectively; immigrants from the 
United States totalled 7,443 in 1941 as compared with 5,748 and 5,663, respectively, 
for the two previous years; from other countries the number was 949 as compared 
with 6,891 and 8,092. 

A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of ‘returned 
Canadians’. These Canadian citizens are divided into three groups: (a) Canadian 
born; (b) British born (outside of Canada) ; (c) naturalized in Canada. The total 
for 1940-41 was 5,140 as compared with 4,561 in 1939-40. 

Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission calls 
for an immigration examination on the International Boundary and at ocean ports. 
In 1940-41 the number of entries in this class totalled 18,416,000, made up of 
13,176,000 tourists, etc., 5,235,000 residents returning and 5,000 Canadians returning 
after residence in the United States, as mentioned in the preceding paragraph; 
in 1939-40 the total entries numbered 28,337,000 divided between 16,723,000 tourists, 
etc., 11,610,000 returning residents and 5,000 returned Canadians. 


Vital Statistics 

Canada has had a national system of registration since 1920, organized by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the Registration Officials 
in the provinces. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, by Provinces 


Births Deaths Marriages 
Province 1940! 1926 19401 1926 1940! 1926 
Rate Rate 7 Rate Rate Rate Rate 
No per M | per M No. per M |} per M No. per M | per M 
Prince Edward Is... 2,047 21-3 20-1 1,057 11-0 10-3 702 7-3 5-3 
Noval scotia f..1. 12/5755 22-8 21-3 6,166 11-0 12-4 6,391 11-4 5-6 
New Brunswick.....] 11,675 25°5 26-1 4,977 10-9 12-6 4,829 10-6 7-4 
Ouchecin, oer 83,857 25-8 31-6)| 32,799 10-1 14-3] 35,069 10-8 6-8 
Onitaniovc cee ie: 68 , 393 18-1 21-4) 38,383 10-2 (i034 235 10-9 7°5 
WManitobacre s..:ace + 14a 20-2 22:9 6,339 8-6 8-3 8,849 12-1 7-1 
Saskatchewan...... 19,245 20-1 25-2 6,438 6-7 7-4 7,805 8-2 6-7 
PAIDEE Caren hie cea 17,329 21-8 23-8 6,198 7°8 8-5 8,778 11-0 7-4 
British Columbia...] 13,763 17-7 16-6 8,291 10-7 9-0 9,624 12-4 7-3 
Canada?.......| 243,835 21-4 24-7|| 110,648 9-7 nee 123 , 282 10-8 7-1 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Births.—From 1926 to 1930 the number of births showed an upward trend 
rising from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was reversed until 1939 when 
the number of births was 229,468 as against 229,446 in 1938. In 1940 the figure 
rose to 243,835, the highest since the Province of Quebec entered the Registration 
Aréa in 1926. Because of the growing population, the rate showed a steady drop 
from 1926 to 1937 of from 24-7 to 19-8 but in 1940 the rate stood at 21:4. 


The decline in births during the depression is apparent and, in great measure, 
was affected by rural depopulation. : 


Deaths.—The six chief causes of death accounted for well over one-half of 
the total deaths in Canada in 1940 and “diseases of the heart” considered as a group, 
was the most important cause. Cancer was second; incidentally the death rate 
from this cause has advanced almost every year from 1926 to 1940, the increase 
in that period being from 80-7 to 116-5. This trend is in a considerable measure 
accounted for by (a) the improvement in diagnostic and X-ray techniques, and (b) 
the ageing of the Canadian population. Third in importance as a cause of death 
was the group “diseases of the arteries”, which has also shown an upward trend 
from 1926 to 1940 of from 52-8 to 102-8. Nephritis was in fourth place, early 
infancy was next and accidental deaths, pneumonia and tuberculosis sixth, seventh 
and eighth. In 1926 pneumonia was in third place with a rate of 89-3. Its drop 
in 1940 to seventh place with a rate of 53-7 is no doubt attributable to the general 
use of sulphanilamide and its derivatives as antigens for this disease. 


Infant Mortality—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown a 
substantial reduction, falling from 102 per thousand live births in 1926 to 61 in 
1939 and 56 in 1940. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 
e6—e=0—=$—$MaSOaOaoOouoo eee 


Infants under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Province $ 
1926 1938 1939 19401 1926 1938 1939 19401 

Prince Edward Island.......... 123 114 168 135 70 58 79 66 
INOVAISCO Ciao ee nn ee es 882 754 761 797 80 62 64 62 
New iBrutiswick se ee, 1,095 859 893 933 106 75 79 80 
Quebecueee nivae onan ae meee 11,666 | 6,486 | 6,210 | 5,856 142 83 78 70 
Ontario”... ee en DOAN SSS RAG ) AOzAe) 2,956 78 49 46 43 
Manitobalr 2 eer ee na 1922) 750 OD 756 77 56 55 Si 
Saskatchéwant2 Jo meee 1 GRIT 941 930 969 81 52 Si) 50 
Alberta / <4) 43 oe ee 1233 812 763 832 85 51 46 48 
British: Columbia assem) 588 556 483 520 58 45 39 38 
Ganadaten cee ee. 23,692 |14,517 |13,939 |13,754 102 63 61 56 

1 Preliminary figures. * Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase.—Natural increase results from the difference between 
births and deaths. The birth rate (as indicated in the table at p. 19) is, in general, 
declining in Canada, although it increased in 1940. The death rate is declining at 
a somewhat lower rate (1937 shows a slight rise) with the result that the rate 
of natural increase has been downward on the whole since 1930. The rate for 1926 
was 13-3 per thousand; for 1929 it was 12-2; for 1933, 11-3; and for 1938, 11-0; 
while for 1940 the rate was 11-7. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. The depression 
exercised a marked influence on marriages and the marriage rate, causing a down- 
ward trend until 1933 when a gradual recovery commenced. The increase continued 
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Modern Tabulating Equip- 
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Governments. 


Courtesy, Provincial Board of 
Health, British Columbia 


until 1938 when the yearly total for marriages stood at 88,438. The influence of 
the early months of war is reflected in the abnormally large figures for the years 
1939 and 1940 of 103,658 and 123,282, respectively. 


Hospitalization 


Origin and Growth of Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions 


Hospitals.—The foundation of hospitals in Canada dates back to the French 
régime. The first hospital in New France was the Hotel-Dieu de Québec, founded 
in 1639 under the auspices of Les Hospitaliéres de la Misericorde de Jésus. Other 
hospitals founded during this period were: Hétel-Dieu, Montreal, 1644; L’Ho6pital 
Général, Quebec, 1693; L’Hépital Général, Montreal, 1694; and Hotel-Dieu, Three 
Rivers, 1697. Montreal General was opened in 1818 and the Marine Hospital, 
Quebec, in 1830. In Upper Canada, the earliest hospital recorded was one founded 
in 1790 at Sault Ste. Marie for the care of the Indians. Toronto General was 
founded in 1819, Kingston General in 1833, Ottawa General in 1844, Hotel-Dieu 
at Kingston in 1848 and Hamilton General in 1850. With the expanding population 
of Canada, the increase in hospitals was very marked during the last half of the 
nineteenth century. St. Boniface General in Manitoba was erected in 1844, Saint 
John General in New Brunswick in 1860, Halifax City Hospital in 1859, Winnipeg 
General in 1872, Vancouver General in 1886, Royal Jubilee at Victoria in 1887, 
Calgary General in 1890 and Regina General in 1907. As a result of this growth, 
at the present time hospitals are to be found not only in every city and town of 
any size throughout the Dominion, but also at strategic points in many rural 
districts, and even in the sparsely settled northern areas. Summary statistics of 
hospitals of all kinds are given in the table at p. 24, 


Public hospitals are usually erected and supported by the municipalities, their 
actual administration being in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in 
addition to that provided by the municipalities, is derived from grants from the 
Provincial Governments, donations of individuals and societies, and fees paid by 
patients. Admission and treatment are free of charge to all deserving applicants 
whose resources are so limited as to prevent them from receiving proper medical 
attention otherwise; it is generally expected of others that payments for services 
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shall be made in proportion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public 
hospitals include isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. The 
two lazarettos for lepers are under Dominion administration, as well as hospitals 
for veterans and certain marine and immigrant hospitals. 


There are numerous private hospitals in Canada; these do not receive public 
grants. There are also hospitals that are conducted by various religious orders, 
most common in the Province of Quebec; Red Cross hospitals and outposts; and 
special hospitals that may be privately administered or maintained by the provinces. 


Mental and Neurological Institutions.—Institutions for the care of the 
insane in Canada had their genesis in the general hospital. The first on record 
was in connection with L’H6opital Général, Quebec. About 1714 a small dwelling 
was built in connection with this hospital for the reception and treatment of those 
suffering from mental diseases. In 1753 L’Hopital Général, Montreal, erected 
several small buildings for the care of the insane. In 1824, a special committee 
of the Legislative Council of Lower Canada was appointed to inquire into the 
establishments for the reception and care of the insane and 10 ioyuelny their findings 
with a view to improved methods of treatment. 


In Upper Canada an Act was passed in 1830 making provision for the relief 
of destitute lunatics and in 1841 the first building was opened in Toronto for 
the care of the insane. In 1845 provision was made for the proper care and treat- 
ment of mental cases by the erection of such institutions as Quebec Asylum and 
that at Baie St-Paul. 

About the same time the movement for the provision of proper care of the 
insane was developing in other provinces. In Prince Edward Island, after the 
passing of an Act authorizing the erection of an asylum near Charlottetown, a 
building was begun in 1844 which was replaced in 1879 by the Falconwood Asylum. 
In New Brunswick, in 1847, the old cholera hospital was abolished and the first 
of the group of buildings that now comprise the Provincial Hospital of Saint John 
was built and occupied. In 1856 the cornerstone of the first mental hospital of 
Nova Scotia was laid in Halifax. Rockwood Asylum at Kingston was opened in 
1856, followed by the London Mental Hospital in 1859. The construction of the 
first mental institution in Manitoba was begun at Selkirk in 1884, and was followed 
by Brandon Asylum in 1890. In Saskatchewan the first provincial mental hospital 
was built at Battleford in 1911, and soon afterwards the large mental hospital at 
Weyburn. The mental hospital at Ponoka, in Alberta, was completed in 1911 and 
the Provincial Mental Hospital at Edmonton in 1912. The Insane Asylums Act of 
British Columbia was passed in 1875 and the first mental hospital was erected 
in 1878 at New Westminster. 


Mental institutions (homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic) are in 
most cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia the insane 
are cared for in county institutions. 


Census statistics regarding the number of insane and feeble-minded in Canada 
were first made in connection with the Decennial Census of 1871, and general data 
were collected under the heading: “People of Unsound Mind”. Very little reliance 
can be placed on the figures before 1921, as the information was collected for 
patients in provincial mental hospitals only and did not include a large number 
of insane and feeble-minded in other institutions. The number of mental institu- 
tions in 1939 and their bed capacities are shown by provinces in the table at p. 24. 
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A High-Powered X-Ray Apparatus being Employed for Radiography of the Chest.—The rapid strides 
made in medicine in recent years owe much to the application of X-ray to the diagnostic treatment 
of disease. 


Courtesy, Presbyterian Publications 
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Charitable and Benevolent Institutions.—_In Upper Canada an Act was 
passed in 1799 to provide for the education and support of orphan children. The 
most serious welfare problems, particularly in Upper and Lower Canada, were 
those connected with immigration. Many immigrants were destitute on their arrival 
and were dependent on charity. During the pre-Confederation period, the orphan- 
age and the industrial school were all that were available to the child who lacked 
normal home care. 


Since Confederation, the principle has become generally recognized that the 
indigent, the aged and infirm, orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf 
and dumb and the blind should be wards of the State. Numerous Acts of the 
Provincial Legislatures have recognized municipal and provincial responsibility for 
these classes of the population by establishing institutions for their care. In every 
province of Canada, public welfare organizations now exist to look after their 
protection and well-being. Child-welfare work as it is known to-day was not 
recognized as a special field for case work until towards the close of the nineteenth 
century. Now, noteworthy contributions are being made in such work by the 
Provincial Government Departments of Child Welfare, the Children’s Aid Societies, 
Juvenile Immigration Societies and Day Nurseries. 


Statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions in Canada are collected 
quinquennially ; the latest are those taken as at June 1, 1936, and cover 415 charit- 
able and benevolent institutions (5 did not report, making a total of 420) and 39 
allied agencies. Of the 459 charitable and benevolent institutions and allied agencies, 
137 were for adults, 88 for adults and children, 118 were orphanages, 95 were 
children’s aid societies, 6 juvenile immigration societies, and 15 day nurseries. 
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Numbers and Bed Capacities of Hospitals and Sanatoria in Canada, by Provinces, 
1939 


Type of Institution |P.E.I.! N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Canada 


Population ('000’s 


Omitted) tense 95 554 451} 3,210) 3,752 (PA 949 789 Ca SAS 
Public—! 
General........ No. 26 16 56 111 38 77 81 782 487 
Beds 285] 2,176) 1,538} 10,053) 14,080] 3,435] 4,117 4,564] 6,0962] 46,344 
Women’s (only)No.| Nil 3] Ni Nil Nil 10 
Beds sé 116 40 417 388 se ef 58 Gs 1,019 
Children’s...... No. Gy i ISL 3 2 1 1 1 1 10 
Beds Ss 80 - 438 487 135 2S 50 75 1,293 
Isolation.......No. ss 1 << 3 6 2) Nil 3] Nil 1 
Beds ss 60 e Swit 603 3350 aie er; sc 1,437 
Convalescent...No. He Nil ee 3 8 S Nil ee 12 
eds cs se 445 392 50 < as ss 887 
Red Cross..... No. se ss os Nil 30] Nil 10 ee 5 45 
Beds sé me s ss 444 ss 142 cs 35 621 
Incurables...... No. < sf 1 43 8 1 2 3 i 20 
Beds ss be S41 0575) eter 56 375 192 116 164 3,094 
Not classified... No. ss es Nil ih 1] Nil Nil 2| Nil 10 
Beds or ee es PA oho 28 a oe 154 < Par Cites 
Totals, No. 4 30 18 79 169 43 90 91 85 609 
Public. Beds 285] 2,432) 1,612} 15,323} 17,578] 4,331 4,479] 5,059} 6,370] 57,469 
PrIVAtel As wanes es No.| Nil 7 ii 38 53 10 84 40 37 276 
Beds ss 80 135 829 SOS 97 (Az 266 881 3,915 
Totals, Public No 4 37 25 117 222 53 174 131 122 885 


and Private.! Beds 285} 2,512] 1,747) 16,152] 18,493) 4,428] 5,191] 5,325] 7,251 61,384 


Special— 
Dominion‘..... No. 5 iH 11 Dill 46 18 11 23 15 173 
Beds 195} 1,364 331 1,505} 3,343 833 415 828 622 9,436 
WMentalemer. oes No. 1 16 1 9 176 4 Z 5 47 59 
Beds 275| 2,285] 1,150] 11,9165] 13,7116] 2,348 2,700} 2,443] 2,4597| 39,287 
Tuberculosis... . No. 1 11 13 3 1 41 


3 3 5 1 
80 386 525} 1,858} 3,612] 8048 740 210 658 8,873 


11 73 40 164 298 80 190 160 142 1,158 
835) 6,547] 3,753) 31,431) 39,159] 8,413] 9,046] 8,806/10,990| 118,980 


Totals, All No. 
Hospitals. Beds 


T.B. Annexes of 10 
Beds or Over in 


General Public No.| Nil 6| Nil 11 1} Nil Nil 3 4 25 
Hospitals. Beds 168 oS 881 12 st st 189 290 1,540 

1 Other than mental and tuberculosis. 2 Includes 9 hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. with 
332 beds. 3 Includes one unit of 84 beds in a general hospital. 4 Operating, under construc. 
tion, and construction approved. 5 Includes one Dominion hospital with 265 beds and one 
private hospital with 60 beds. 6 Includes one Dominion hospital with 482 beds and 2 private 
hospitals with 160 beds. 7Includes one private hospital with 34 beds. Capacity of one 


not reported. 
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CHAPTER II 


Survey of Production—National Income 


Survey of Production 


The stimulation of war demands was the main element in the extraordinary 
expansion of Canadian production during the past two years. After elimination 
of duplication, the output of commodities, which had risen 8-4 p.c. in 1939 over 
the preceding year, showed, according to preliminary information, a much greater 
expansion in 1940 and 1941. The index of the physical volume of business recorded 
a gain of 18-8 p.c. in 1940 over the preceding year, while the index of wholesale 
prices was 9-8 p.c. greater. The rise in employment was 9 p.c. 


Statistics available indicate that the advance was continued in 1941. Indexes 
of the physical volume of business and wholesale prices showed gains of 12-6 p.c. 
and 6-5 p.c., respectively, over the first eight months of 1940. The increase in the 
index of employment, averaged for the first seven reporting dates, was very 
substantial, amounting to no less than 22-7 p.c. While the expansion was due 
largely to military demand, the civil aspects were also conspicuous. 


This article deals only with the industries that are generally considered as 
having a direct connection with production. Such forms of economic enterprise— 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, power production, manufactures and 
construction—involve either the actual creation of materials or the making over 
of materials into new forms. They are, therefore, distinguished from activities such 
as transportation, merchandising and personal and professional services, which, 


Canada has still large resources of undeveloped water power. Such potential sites as this abound in 
many portions of the Precambrian Shield and in British Columbia. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources 


A Few of Nearly a Thou- 
sand Oil Storage Tanks 
at Sarnia, Ont.—Sarnia is 
one of the important oil 
distribution centres of 
Eastern Canada. 


Courtesy, 
Imperial Oil Limited 


admittedly, are also productive in the broad economic sense. The custom and repair 
group is also included, since its function is to renew and preserve the value of the 
materials originally created by some of the eight industries listed above. 

The emphasis, as in previous articles, is here placed upon net production; net 
production is defined as the value left in producers’ hands after the elimination of 
the cost of materials, fuel and purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the 
process of production. Net production is, therefore, a much better criterion of the 
value of an industry to the community in which it operates than gross production. 

During 1939, the net value of production as a whole rose to $3,224,000,000, 
an increase of 8-4 p.c. over the total of $2,975,000,000 recorded during the pre- 
ceding year. Since the level of wholesale commodity prices declined from 78:6 in 
the preceding year to 75-3, the actual increase in production, on a volume basis, 
was greater than the above comparison would indicate. The year was featured 
by an extension of the advance in agricultural output recorded during 1938. 

Seven of nine industries included in the survey recorded increases in net 
value of output during 1939. Slight declines were shown in fisheries and in the 
activities of the custom and repair group. 

The net value of agricultural production during 1939 was 14 p.c. greater than 
that recorded for 1938, despite a 12-6 p.c. drop in the prices of farm products, the 
index of which fell off from 73-6 to 64-3. The marked recovery in the agricultural 
returns of Saskatchewan was the main factor in this increase, that Province post- 
ing a gain of 86-5 p.c. or nearly $85,000,000 over the total for farming operations 
in the preceding year. Moderate gains were recorded in the other Prairie Provinces 
and in Ontario, while the Maritimes showed a minor recession for the area. The 
value of field-crop production rose $84,000,000 due to the heavy wheat harvest. 
Live-stock and poultry output also recorded gains, but there was little change in 
dairy production. 

The net value of mining production reached record levels for the fourth con- 
secutive year, rising 5 p.c. during 1939 above the total for 1938. Most of this 
expansion centred in Quebec and Ontario. The value of the gold output, which 
passed five million ounces for the first time, rose nearly 11 p.c. over 1938; sig- 
nificant gains were also recorded in copper and zinc. 

Marked progress was also made in the electric power industry during 1939, 
the gain in net production value being 5:3 p.c. over 1938. Not only were new 
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water-power installations completed that afforded 97,000 additional horse-power, 
but the transmission and distribution facilities were extended in many. districts. 
The firm power available for ordinary use in Canada was increased by nearly 8 p.c. 
over 1938. : 

Canada’s manufacturing industries showed a 7:2 p.c. increase in value of 
production during 1939 and a 10°6 p.c. increase in volume of output as compared 
with 1938. Especially prominent in this recovery were the textile and primary 
iron and steel industries, both of which were stimulated by war demands. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1938 and 1939 


1938 1939 
Industry _—<——<— 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
Asrictlturesnesn cs sce 1,062,645 ,000 742,020,000 1,224,616,000 846,066,000 
POKeSthyenee ee yerce caters 425,019,266 244,564,571 466,032,290 DIV I23-¢4 10 
WISHERIES Hoe erie caus ohare 53,182,700 35,593,009 52,883,913 34,378,681 
fi igshayoialedns oa Aa Geis en Se 5 6,572,824 6,572,824 7,919,412 7,919,412 
INUIT TSW UTES, Fests on ates Aw bh enraty Buch Ca 653,781,836 374,415,674 663,342,816 393,232,044 
Plectric POWER: oss.je0. os 144,331,627 142,320,725 151,880,969 149 , 863,892 


Totals, Primary Pro- 


GUCHON Re acsee eeere 2,345 ,533,253 1,545,486, 803 2,566,675 ,400 1,703 ,183,445 
Construction. eee CSS) vA ate: 176,661,077 373,203,680 183,706,338 
Custom and repair....... 146,399,500 99 ,086,100 163,259,301 96,652,386 
NManUbactiuness mee crete 


3,337,681, 366 1,428,286,778 3,474,783 ,528 IOs t OStOO 


Totals, Secondary Pro- 


GUCTION Eee tine 3,837,304,151 


5, 431,756,699 


1,704,033,955 
2,974, 673,454 


1,811,410,625 


4,011,246,509 
3, 223,956,573 


5,821,781, 248 


1 Excludes duplication in ‘‘Manutactures’’ of items included under primary production. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1938 and 1939 


1938 1939 
Province |] 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island.... 20,458,390 11,832,958 22,705,070 12,748,646 
INOVarSCOtiaeier am coiniae 168,300,064 99,158,589 181,518,282 103,459,716 
News Bruinswick= 45 eee: 126,852,056 70,047,728 138,843,805 75,136,314 
Quebeceeere ac ete oe ee 1,450,142,356 764,189,933 17509 (S55), ee 830,013,220 
@ntation-- acct ence. 2,429,302 ,024 1,292 ,574,329 De 51.9070), 1 On 1354, 389r3h7 
IN MeWsbh OEE hy aeataunens Sy colo 263,484,363 145,101,719 277 , 843,898 149 ,256,552 
Saskatchewan en i aeecrmiciee: 231,430,092 136,980,819 328,720,576 225,510,383 
UN loyal tein nha Ren ar OO Ce 308,419,193 208 , 382 , 832 331,044,275 219,734,377 
British Columbia!........ 433,368,161 246,404,547 451,580,001 253,642 ,048 
Grand Totals...... 5,431,756,699 2,974,673 ,454 5,821,781,248 3, 223,956,573 


1[ncludes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Each of the nine provinces recorded a net commodity output per capita higher 
than for 1938. Ontario, with a highly diversified economy, raised its per capita 
total by over $14 to $360-98. British Columbia was once again in second place 
with $321-88. Alberta ranked third, as in the preceding year, with $278-50. Quebec 
showed a substantial gain at $258-57, and Saskatchewan’s improved agricultural 
situation contributed to a 63:3 p.c. gain at $237-70. Manitoba’s per capita output 
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rose slightly to $205:30. The Maritimes showed an appreciable increase, Nova 
Scotia having a per capita net production of $186-75, New Brunswick of $166-60 
and Prince Edward Island of $134-20. 


The size of the working forces, without distinction as to status, is an excellent 
measure of the relative importance of the various industries in the economic life 
of the Dominion. Agriculture stood head and shoulders above any other industry 
in regard to the number engaged. Manufactures, n.e.s., engaged less than half 
as many as the main extractive industry. The commodity-producing activities 
engaged nearly 60 p.c. of the man-power, while the commodity-handling and 
facilitating divisions occupied the attention of about 19 p.c. and 21 p.c., respectively. 


® 


COMMODITY PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
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National Income 


A simple definition of national income is: the net value of commodities pro- 
duced and services rendered. 


The gross operating revenue of a considerable number of industrial and 
service groups is known from year to year by means of the surveys of the Bureau 
of Statistics. It is necessary to deduct from the gross revenues the payments 
to other groups and make provision for the maintenance of plant and equipment 


by depreciation reserves. The remainder is the net national product or the national 
income. 


An alternate approach is based on the fact that the essential purpose of income is 
for the satisfaction of the recipient. Account is taken of the flow of commodities 
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and services to consumers at the price paid for the finished product. The ultimate 
disposal of goods, whether in response to consumers’ outlay or the building and 
maintenance of plant and equipment, constitutes the core of the inquiry. The 
expenditure for services to the individual is added while the expenditure for the 
benefit of productive enterprise is excluded. . 

The national income, once arrived at, is distributed among the several claim- 
ants: the employees contribute to the productive process with their labour, receiving 
salaries and wages; the working proprietors co-operate with labour, management 
and ownership; shareholders and owners of bonds receive dividends and interest 
in return for supplying capital either as speculators or investors. The positive or 
negative savings of enterprises are also important components. 

Largely as a result of the stimulus provided by the war program, the national 
income of Canada rose to $3,891,000,000 in the first nine months of 1941, more 
than $380,000,000 above the total in the same period of the preceding year. National 
income, which may be regarded as a comprehensive measure of the net value 
of production by the economic enterprises of the Dominion, was greater in these 
nine months of 1941 than in the same period of any other year. On a per capita 
basis and in terms of the physical quantity of goods and services produced, it was 
also at a new maximum. 


National Income during the Inter-War Period, 1919-38.—The national 
income, measured in actual dollars, showed marked fluctuation during the period 
from the First World War to the Second World War. Mainly reflecting currency 
inflation, the national income rose from $4,087,000,000 in 1919 to $4,614,000,000 in 
1920. The drop to $3,735,000,000 in 1921 marked the pronounced setback of 
that period. The subsequent advance in economic activity continued for eight 
years, culminating in 1929. The maximum income of the inter-war years was 
then reached, prosperity being practically general in the thirty groups regarded 
as constituting the national economy. 

The groups outstanding as sources of income were agriculture and manu- 
factures, nes. After eliminating the duplication with the primary industries, 
manufactures took second place in the inter-war period. Agriculture enjoyed 
prosperity during the first decade and retained the foremost place in the period 
as a whole, despite the reversal of later years. The contribution of agriculture 
was no less than 15-9 p.c. of the total national income produced as compared with 
a percentage of 15-1 for manufactures, n.e.s. 

The relative importance of the income of the various components is a sig- 
nificant phase of any study of the national income. The commodity-producing 
industries contributed to the national total a yearly average of $1,972,000,000 
during the twenty years from 1919 to 1938. Income to the amount of $954,000,000 
originated in the transportation and trade divisions. Services, including finance 
and government, produced an average income of $1,316,000,000 per year. 

As income payments to individuals in the form of salaries and wages, divi- 
dends, interest, etc., constitute the principal flow of money, the importance of 
these payments to the economy is readily realized. The total flow of income 
payments to consumers amounted to an average of about $4,000,000,000 per year 
during the inter-war period. The compensation of employees, including pensions 
and relief, accounted for nearly 62 p.c. of the total distribution, while less than 
14 p.c. was paid in the form of dividends, interest and rents. The share of the 
working proprietors averaged nearly 25 p.c. 
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Agriculture 


The Effects of the War on Canadian Agriculture 


Changes During the First War Year.—Any appraisal of Canadian agri- 
culture at the present time must necessarily give first consideration to the effects 
of the War as they have already been felt and as they are likely to influence 
developments in the coming months. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities it became 
apparent that there was little likelihood of an immediate and extensive demand for 
Canadian farm products. Indeed the more pressing problem was one of finding out- 
lets for surplus products rather than encouraging increased production. The organi- 
zation referred to in the Introduction (p. xxv) was established to enable the situa- 
tion to be dealt with effectively. 

In September, 1939, there existed in Canada stocks of wheat sufficient to meet 
all probable demands in the export market for at least two years. As a result, 
and taking into account the large stocks of wheat available in the United States 
and the Argentine, the Canadian Government in the spring of 1941 passed legisla- 
tion providing for the payment of certain bonuses to wheat growers in Western 
Canada for the diversion of lands previously devoted to wheat to the production 
of coarse grains and grasses or to summerfallow. This policy was designed pri- 
marily to bring about a reduction in the stocks of Canadian wheat but had) as a 
secondary objective, the increasing of the production of live stock and live-stock 
products in the Prairie Provinces. 

Since Canada had never had large quantities of beef or cattle for export, and 
changes in cattle production are necessarily slow, the main call for increased pro- 
duction was made in the case of hogs. The numberof hogs in Canada had been 
increasing before the outbreak of war and, with the increased demand from the 
United Kingdom, production was stepped-up rapidly. During the first year of the 
War this increase was common to all provinces, but in the second year most of the 
additional increase took place in the Prairie Provinces. 

Another commodity required in increased volume by the United Kingdom was 
cheese. Production of this product centred largely in Ontario and Quebec and 
these provinces have succeeded in stepping-up production to a considerable extent. 
Among the products of lesser national importance, the production of fibre flax and 
vegetable seeds have been increased substantially because of greater British demand 
for the former and the curtailment of normal imports of the latter. Certain adjust- 
ments have also been necessary in the case of apples and tobacco because during 
the first year of the War, and to a lesser extent during the second year, the United 
Kingdom demand for these products was sharply curtailed... Since it is imipracticable 
to reduce apple production in a short period of time, the Dominion Government 
provided assistance to producers in planning the marketing of their product. In the 
case of tobacco the producers’ own organization brought about a voluntary 
reduction of acreage, and adverse weather conditions further reduced production 
in 1940. 


a Ee a 
Ploughing. 
Courtesy, Farmers’ Magazine 
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Changes During the Second War Year.—During the second war year, 
the situation began to change with respect to a number of commodities. Elimina- 
tion of continental sources of supply was eventually reflected in an increased 
demand for certain products from Canada. Substantial increases in cheese ship- 
ments were provided for in agreements with Britain, and the extent of the market 
for evaporated milk was limited only by Canada’s capacity to furnish this product 
without interfering with cheese shipments. Canada shipped to Great Britain in the 
1940-41 season 103,000,000 Ib. of cheddar cheese and in the 1941-42 season will 
probably exceed the contract for 112,000,000 Ib. To make this possible in the face 
of poor pasture conditions in the summer of 1941 in Ontario and Quebec, where the 
bulk of this cheese is produced, the Government prevented Ontario and Quebec 
cheddar cheese from going into domestic channels, while cheese production was 
stimulated both by Dominion subsidies and provincial bonuses. In 1941 Canada 
shipped 650,000 cases of evaporated milk to Britain. The setting of a controlled 
price for butter in Britain at a figure below the domestic price in Canada effectively 
stopped exports of butter thereto. 

During 1940, the trade shipped to Britain ten times the average peace-time 
quantity of eggs. Since March, 1941, the Special Products Board has done the 
exporting, shipping 230,000, 30-dozen cases during the spring of 1941, and under- 
taking to ship 1,000,000 cases during the season beginning September, 1941, and 
ending May, 1942. This took all exportable eggs in cold storage during the autumn 
and will call for great quantities of fresh eggs in the spring of 1942. Provision 
for the quantities that will be required necessitated a stepping-up of production 
and campaigns with that end in view have been undertaken throughout Canada. 

Among the more recent changes in the situation has been the reopening of the 
British market for Canadian fresh apples. Contracts involving the equivalent 
of 510,000 barrels from the 1941 crop have brightened appreciably the outlook of 
Canadian apple growers. Substantial tonnages of sulphured fruits, dried apples, 
and canned tomatoes and honey are other products that have been shipped or will 
be forwarded during the coming months. 

Of all agricultural products, none has been more profoundly affected by the 
War than bacon. The first agreement negotiated with the British Government 
called for delivery of 5,600,000 1b. weekly. A second agreement covering the period 
from Noy. 1, 1940, to Oct. 31, 1941, involved a total delivery of 425,600,000 Ib. 
Later, Canada was asked to complete the shipment of this quantity in advance of 
the agreed date and three weeks before the end of the contract year the full 
quantity had been shipped. While this contract represented by far the largest 
amount of bacon ever exported from Canada, it was obtained without undue strain 
on the hog-raising industry. True, it was necessary to place some restrictions on 
domestic pork consumption and to limit exports to non-Empire countries, but these 
actions were designed to offset the growing demand both in Canada and in the 
United States arising from increasing employment and purchasing power. These 
measures were coupled with successive increases in the contract price from $16.10 
to $19.60 per cwt. 

For the present contract period, which runs to Oct. 31, 1942, Canada has 
undertaken to ship the tremendous total of 600,000,000 Ib. of pork products to 
Britain. At least 75 p.c. of this and as much more as possible is to be in the form 
of ‘wiltshire’ sides. This will require the product of five and a quarter million hogs, 
a considerably larger quantity than was marketed in Canada in any year previous 
to the outbreak of the present war. In order to fulfil this contract, some measure 
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of control over the channels of distribution may be required but the undertaking is 
believed to be well within the capabilities of Canadian hog raisers, supported by the 
co-operation of consumers in this country. The new contract calls for a price 
of $19.90 per cwt. for ‘A’ grade bacon at Canadian seaboard. 

As a direct outgrowth of the increased production of hogs, dairy products and 
eggs for shipment to Britain and to meet growing home demand, shortages of feed 
supplies have occurred in Eastern Canada. During the 1940-41 season, assistance 
was offered by the Dominion Government by way of freight payments to encourage 
the movement of western grain to the East. With the situation becoming more 
acute in the 1941-42 season, when adverse weather conditions contributed to the 
feed deficits, the Government found it necessary to go still further in the direction 
of stimulating the movement of grain from the Prairie Provinces and is now 
assuming the whole freight-cost of shipments of feed grains and mill-feeds from 
the Head of the Lakes to eastern points and from the Calgary-Edmonton freight 
zone to British Columbia. This is expected to encourage a substantial movement 
of these commodities. 

Coupled with the freight-assistance policy, control of the export of mill-feeds 
became necessary in order to conserve supplies for Canadian live-stock feeders. 
Export on a quota system was introduced during the summer of 1941 to be fol- 
lowed later by a total embargo on mill-feeds, an exception being made in the case 
of mill-feeds derived from the milling of flour for sale and export to Newfoundland 
and non-sterling countries. Subsequently all feeds and feed ingredients were brought 
under export control. 

As a means of assuring adequate supplies of fertilizers, seeds, pesticides, and 
other materials needed in agricultural production, existing stocks have been con- 
served and new sources of supply have been developed. 


A Tractor-Drawn Pulling Machine Laying Flax in Symmetrical Rows.—The War has closed several 
sources of flax and in turn has stimulated production in the Dominion. Canadian fibre flax is now 
going across the sea to Irish mills for manufacture. Its growth in Canada offers decided possibilities 
ene may eventually lead to the erection of mills and to the establishment of an all-Canadian linen 
industry. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited 
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Summary.—The effects of the first two years of war on Canadian agriculture 
have been marked, but at the same time the change has. been gradual and, with 
the exception of wheat growing, the Government has not asked farmers to change 
materially their pre-war practices. The effects have been gradual because at the 
outbreak of war the greatest emphasis was placed on the stepping-up of industrial 
production to meet war-time demands for tanks, aeroplanes and other implements 
of war. At that time agricultural production, not only in Canada but in all surplus- 
producing countries, was at a high level and supphes of agricultural products were, 
in many cases, causing marketing difficulties. 

In so far as the Canadian market for agricultural products is concerned, the 
increased business activity and employment resulting from the War has meant a 
sharply increased demand for agricultural products, particularly meats, dairy 
products, poultry products, and fruits and vegetables. This, coupled with the specific 
demands of the United Kingdom, has resulted in improved prices and a general 
increase in production. One of the difficulties now confronting Canadian agriculture 
is the increasing shortage of man-power and, although farmers are offsetting this 
difficulty to some extent by a greater use of mechanical power, it may be difficult 
for them to further increase the production of those commodities that require large 
amounts of hand labour in their production. 

On the whole, therefore, the effects of the War on Canadian agriculture may be 
summarized by saying that in Eastern Canada the type of agriculture has not 
been changed but emphasis has been placed on the production of those products 
that were normally produced in that section of the country. In Western Canada, 
on the other hand, the War has brought about a considerable shift from the special- 
ized production of wheat to a more general type of agriculture including hogs and 
dairy and poultry products. 


Preparing Bacon for Britain.—Hog carcasses in Process of trimming before being graded. 


Courtesy, Country Guide and Nor’west Farmer, 
and Swift Canadian Co. Ltd. 


War has brought many problems to Canadian agriculture but it has also 
brought wonderful opportunities. Markets that were formerly highly competitive 
are now being supplied almost exclusively by Canadian produce. Despite the tre- 
mendous increases in the quantities of Canadian foods now reaching Britain there 
has been no letting down of the quality standards. Indeed the reverse is the case 
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A “Round-Up” in Western Canada. 
: Courtesy, A. C. Taylor & Co., Kamloops, B.C. 


and the quality of the produce going forward was never better than it is to-day, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties involved. Thus Canada has the opportunity on a 
scale never before possible of familiarizing British consumers with her products 
and convincing them of her ability to supply their needs in peace-time as well as 
in war-time. 


Values of Agricultural Capital and Production 


There was a minor decline in the value of agricultural capital reported in 
1940. Declines in the value of land and buildings and of implements and machinery 
were partially offset by an increase in the value of live stock. 


Current Value of Agricultural Capital, by Provinces, 1940 


Lands Implements 


Province and and oo Total 
Buildings Machinery he 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island........ NS aa 40 , 396 5,835 7,380 53,611 
INOVArSCcOtla nee ete Racal ete toe us. ec 82,614 7,520 15,566 105,700 
INGw Guns wicket sce ies ces woe ke KOA ecueee 71,134 ORFS 16,748 97,155 
Oulebecser nh ee he tore Focothet ne ae See 709 , 786 67,605 131355 908 , 746 
Ontario. tects e es Stee ed ea Mey eal SOV Davedl 115,101 221,661 1,409 ,609 
NATO DAE eee CN emer eke Reenei ope Fie a 2125350 46,752 61,210 320,318 
Saskatchewan sete ocr deslucee cisenete ao nS 629 , 838 112,615 105 ,392 847 , 845 
Alber tances tit cee Re RES 5 a eee 413,602 87,337 112,364 613,303 
British Golumbians.o. 45. OEE Sie cance 88,755 10,082 26,591 125,428 
WOtals ee eee ee O40 5, O21 5025 462,120 698 , 267 4,481,715 
1939} 3,371,018 469 , 287 656,363 4,496,668 
1938] 3,271,970 474,990 594,132 4,341,092 
1937) 3,634,981 478 , 454 607,316 4,720,751 


a nn nen EUnet gE ESSE IAA S SEES SERRE RRRRRERED 


The gross value of agricultural production includes the value of all crops, live 
stock and animal products produced on farms in Canada. In 1940 the gross value 
of agricultural production was estimated at $1,235,714,000 which was 1 p.c. higher 
than in 1939. 
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Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, 1936-40 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

$000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Field crops..... SR ANS Ait ae 612,300 556,222 - 550,069 685 , 839 651,228 
Mariani mal se ane se at een 130,979 140,989 136,846 170,837 194,913 
WOOL sateen tae renee sede 1,861 2,049 1,565 1,827 2,645 
Dairy productsaee. rein nee 198,672 215,623 226,155 218,462 240,940 
Fruits and vegetables........ 44,015 41,816 57,095 56,794 57,358 
Poultry. products seme. tee 53,244 51,766 Bisse, 55,483 61,816 
Hitt Farin i Gaiees weet erates 6,532 6,802 6,476 5,794 5,504 
Ma plesproductsi a. nee hae 3,714 2,245 3,850 3,444 4,209 
MTODACCO Ms Sati ancraa tr eren teare 9,374 17,140 20,270 19,444 10,373 
Flax: fib repyccmewete sry ea eearee 298 332 519 1,249 2,008 
Clover and grass seed........ 2,154 2,344 2,996 2,827 2,202 
Ftoneyandawaxn seer cesta ae DeO2o 2,164 3,057 2,616 2,518 
Totals ee tae cree 1,065,966 1,039,492 1,062,645 1,224,616 1,235,714 


Field Crops 


Acreages.—During the past half century there has been almost a trebling in 
the area sown to field crops. The opening up of the Prairie Provinces and the 
stimulus to production induced by the War of 1914-18 were the principal factors 
responsible for this increase. 

Wheat.—Prior to 1905 the amount of wheat produced was less than 100,000,- 
000 bu. For six years it remained steadily over this figure until 231,000,000 bu. was 
reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was wheat production 
less than 200,000,000 bu., viz., 1914, 1918 and 1919. At that time the abnormally 
high 1915 crop of 393,000,000 bu. set a record for a number of years until 1922, when 
nearly 400,000,000 bu. were produced. New high records were attained in 1923 
(474,000,000 bu.), in 1927 (480,000,000 bu.), and in 1928 (567,000,000 bu.). Except 
for the years 1930 and 1932 when production exceeded 400,000,000 bu., the years: 
from 1929 to 1937 were marked by unfavourable climatic conditions. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1929-41 


Note.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate of 
44 bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of Imports of Exports of 
Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and |} Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour! Flour! Flour! Flour! 
‘000 bu. bu. bu. 000 bu. bu. bu. 
1929.55) 304,520 1,374,726 | 186,267,210/1936.. 219,218 403,396 | 195,223,653 
1930.... 420,672 244,221 258 , 693 , 887|/1937.. 180,210 6,138,819 92,957,047 
1OSMsaew 321,325 216,328 | 207,029,555]1938.. 360,010 1,891,177 | 166,959,447 
193) .eee 443,061 173,014 | 264,304,327/1939.. 520,623 444,368 | 207,896,515 
1933 258 281,892 413,165 194,779, 875]1940. . 551,390 122, 198) ne 2a e2on 254, 
1934.... 275,849 896,674 | 165,751,305]1941.. 302 ,6262 3 3 
TOSS 281,935 291,510 | 254,424,775 
1 Imports and exports are for the years ended July 31, 1929 to 1941. 2 Subject to revision. 


3 Not available at time of going to press. 


In 1941 there was a reduction of from 20 to 25 p.c. in the acreage seeded and 
unfavourable weather combined with this to result in the lowest output since 1937. 
Other Grains.—These grains consist of oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, 


peas, mixed grain and corn. The first two have assumed importance among the 
field crops of Canada. The area under oat crop has expanded from 3,961,356 acres 
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A Trim Farm Scene in Prince Edward Island during the Hay-Making Season.—The chief crops 


of the Province are hay, potatoes and oats. 


Courtesy, Department of Agriculture 


in 1890 to 12,297,600 in 1940, when the production was estimated at 380,526,000 bu. 
Barley, with a production of 17,223,000 bu. in 1890, yielded a record total of 
136,391,400 bu. in 1928, while the yield for 1940 was estimated at 104,256,000 bu. 
Rye production amounted to 1,341,000:bu. in 1890, increased to 32,373,400 bu. in 
1922, and receded to 13,994,000 bu. in 1940. 


Field Crops of Canada, 1940 


Field Total Total Field ‘Total Total 
Crop Area Yield! Value Crop Area Vield! Value 
acres bu. $ acres cwt. $ 
Wheat.....|28,726, 200/551, 390, 000/287 , 620 , 000 
Oats.......]12,297,600/380, 526, 000/106, 771 ,000!/Potatoes.... 545,000] 42,300,000} 35,394,000 
Barley.....| 4,341,500)104,256,000] 33,350,000/Turnips, etc. 186,400} 39,016,000) 12,388,000 
Rye.......}| 1,034,900} 13,994,000] 4,613,000 
PEAS ee ae. 81,500} 1,355,000) 2,652,000)Hay and tons 
Beans ise 96,800} 1,477,000} 2,721,000) clover....| 8,811,200] 14,070,000/121 ,617,000 
Buckwheat. 325,700} 6,692,000} 3,838,000)Alfalfa......] 1,031,700) 2,588,000} 21,352,000 
Mixed Fodder 
grain....| 1,219,900) 43,133,000] 16,994,000] corn...... 496,200] 4,155,000} 12,235,000 
Flaxseed... 397,400} 3,189,000) 3,262,000/Grain hay..| 1,051,600 1,916,000] 8,186,000 
Corn for Sugar beets. 77,900 830,100} 5,547,000 
husking... 186,000} 6,956,000} 3,826,000 


1 Yields of the most important crops, according to second estimates for 1941, as published Nov. 12, 
1941, are: wheat 302,626,000 bu.; oats 353,346,000 bu.; barley 117,619,000 bu.; mixed grains 41,219,000 
bu.; potatoes 39,139,000 cwt.; turnips, mangolds, etc. 33,795,000 cwt.; hay and clover 13,079,000 tons. 


The value of field crops varies as a result of changes in both production and 


prices. 
years. 


exceptionally high levels. 


Prices have been subject to rather wide fluctuations during the past 25 
During the latter part of the War of 1914-18 prices of grains rose to 
There was a sharp decline during the first post-war 
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The Modern Method of Harvesting. 


Courtesy, Canadian Business 


depression but prices recovered substantially in the period 1924 to 1928. Following 
1929 prices again fell to very low levels and with the exception of 1937 and 1938 
have remained low since that time. The heavy carryovers of wheat in Canada 
and other countries have tended to hold down grain prices during the current war 
period and governmental support to farm prices has been necessary to protect 
producers. Grain production in the Prairie Provinces has also fluctuated widely 
in recent years with a succession of near-crop failures from 1933 to 1937. Larger 
crops were harvested in 1938, 1939 and 1940, but in 1941 reduced wheat acreage 
and unfavourable weather conditions resulted in a sharp reduction in output. The 
maximum value of field crops was reached in 1919 at $1,537,170,000. This value 
receded to $899,266,200 in 1923, but rose to $1,173,133,600 in 1927. In succeeding 
years reduced production and lower prices brought the total value down to from 400 
to 700 million dollars and in 1940 it amounted to $682,366,000. 


The Handling Facilities and Movement of Canadian Grain 


Unlike the handling systems of most countries, Canadian grain is handled in 
bulk, rather than in bags, and is sold abroad by export grades, rather than by 
sample. The bulk handling of grain has been facilitated by the system of country 
and terminal elevators that has grown with the increase in wheat production. In 
1900-01, there were already in operation 518 country elevators with a total capacity 
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of 12,759,352 bu. By 1940-41 these had increased to 5,676 with a 
capacity of 201,328,250 bu., and temporary accommodation has 
been supplied during the past two years for 72,485,477 bu. to take 
care of the large carryover stocks held in Canada. 


From these country elevators the grain is moved by rail 
through any one of a number of inspection centres, such as 
Winnipeg, Calgary, or Edmonton, to the terminal elevators 
located at Fort William-Port Arthur or on the Pacific Coast. 
The number of licensed elevators at the Head of the Lakes has 
grown from 5 in 1900-01 with a capacity of 5,570,000 bu. to 29 
with a capacity of 92,832,210 bu. in 1940-41. In addition, 
temporary storage has been provided for an additional 50,000,000 
bu. Pacific Coast terminal elevators are located at Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, and Prince Rupert and have a 
capacity of 22,892,610 bu. A route to overseas ports was 
developed through Churchill with the erection in 1931 of a 
terminal elevator having a capacity of 2,500,000 bu. The move- 
ment of grain through the Head of the Lakes has always been 
the heaviest. Total receipts of wheat, oats, barley, rye, and 
flaxseed at Fort William-Port Arthur in 1940-41 were 261,915,683 
bu., compared with receipts at Pacific elevators of 9,175,004 bu. 
and at Churchill of 117,192 bu. 


From the Head of the Lakes, grain is shipped by water to 
eastern elevators located on the Lower Lakes and along the. St. 
Lawrence River. Lower Lake elevators supply grain for eastern 
consumption and for transhipment to the St. Lawrence. Grain 
9, Caterpillar Tractor Co. also moves from the Head of the Lakes to United States lake 
) ports for United States consumption, milling-in-bond, or shipment 
| by canal or rail to Atlantic seaboard ports. In winter months, small amounts of 
| grain are moved by rail from Georgian Bay and Lower Lake elevators to the ports 
of Saint John and West Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, N.S., which are open to 
navigation the year around. Within the past two years a few small ocean-going 
vessels have gone directly to the Head of 
the Lakes, and have cleared with grain cargoes Colmieay” CouennGudt rand Nor eee 
for overseas. Farmer 

Clearances of Canadian wheat in 1940-41 
from Canadian and United States ports 
amounted to 173,559,157 bu. United States 
imports for consumption and milling-in-bond 
during 1940-41 amounted to 11,347,357 bu. 
The total export movement of Canadian 
wheat in 1940-41 amounted to 231,206,246 bu., 
including wheat flour expressed as wheat. 
Exports of oats and oat products in 1940-41 
amounted to 11,239,131 bu. Barley exports 
totalled 2,097,380 bu, while rye exports 
amounted to 3,543,812 bu. Flaxseed exports 
amounted to 76,113 bu. while, on the other 


hand, flaxseed imports into Canada totalled 
176,464 bu. 
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Live Stock 


The live-stock industry of Canada provides the means by which surplus feed 
grain and fodder crops are converted into income in the form of cash and products 
consumed in farm households. Probably the most important branch of the industry 
is that of cattle raising. In the production of beef cattle, the ranges of southwestern 
Saskatchewan, southern Alberta, and parts of British Columbia provide the founda- 
tion for the industry. In these areas, large-scale ranching is carried on, with the 
cattle moving out to feeding areas in other parts of Western Canada, to Ontario, 
and to the United States. Total numbers of cattle on farms fell from 8,952,000 
head in 1934 to 8,474,600 head in 1939. At June 1, 1941, there were 8,797,800 
cattle on farms. 


The production of bacon hogs is now an important phase of Canada’s live- 
stock industry. The hog industry depends chiefly upon supplies of feed grains, 
and to a lesser extent upon a provision of supplemental feeds such as skim milk 
and buttermilk. The greatest concentration of the hog industry is, therefore, found 
in central and southwestern Ontario, throughout the central and northern parts 
of Manitoba, across the Park Belt of Saskatchewan, and in the north-central and 
central areas of Alberta. In late years the Prairie Provinces have become relatively 
more important as hog-producing regions. Hog production has been increasing 
since 1938 and at June 1, 1941, there were 5,994,000 hogs on farms compared with 
5,882,000 at June 1, 1940. This 1941 figure is the highest yet recorded. 


The raising of sheep for production of mutton and wool is carried on both 
under general farm live-stock raising and as a specialized business in the sheep- 
ranching areas of southwestern Saskatchewan, southern Alberta, and parts of 
British Columbia. In recent years the numbers of sheep on farms have remained 
fairly steady and at June 1, 1941, there were 3,550,500 compared with 3,452,000 
in 1940. ; 


The raising of horses for sale was at one time an important industry in the 
southern range areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta. With the increase in the use 
of mechanical power during recent years, the production of horses has declined 
considerably. At June 1, 1941, the number on farms was estimated at 2,881,400. 


Farm Work Horses anc 
Foals in Pasture. 


Courtesy, Department of 
Agriculture 


—— 


arm Rehabilitation.—The reclamation of vast areas of land in the Canadian West has marked the 


relief program of the Dominion Government. The illustration shows a Saskatchewan irrigation 
project carried out under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act during the depression years. The 


i 


large area shown, situated at Val Marie, Sask., was formerly greasewood and sagebrush land, but 


S now producing a valuable crop of oats. ‘ 
Courtesy, Department of Agriculture 


Community Pastures in the Prairie Provinces.—Of the many phases of 
work in Western Canada carried out under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 
none is more essential than the erection of community pastures. There are now 
more than 50 community pastures in the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation areas, which 
extend over 1,000,000 acres and require 2,200 miles of wire fencing to enclose them. 
The latest and largest community pasture to be constructed was officially opened 
recently near Val Marie, Sask. This pasture includes watering facilities comprising 
stock-watering dams, dugouts and developed springs which have been provided 
where hitherto no water has existed above ground and also a number of well- 
wooded “coulees” that will afford shelter alike against winter storms and summer 
heat. Most of the animals are wintered on the pasture, with the assistance of 
surplus feed grown on the strategically placed irrigation lands within the pasture. 
Each community pasture is a sanctuary for wild birds and animals. 


Marketings.—Commercial marketings of cattle in 1940 amounted to 1,209,964 
head, of which 812,405 head were sold through the stockyards, 317,556 head were 
sold direct to packing plants, and 80,003 head were sold direct for export. Total 
commercial marketings in 1939 were 1,183,000 cattle. In 1939, 45 p.c. of the cattle 
and 51 p.c. of the calves, were transported to stockyards by truck. Calf market- 
ings were 795,000 head as compared with 748,000 head in 1938. 

Hog marketings in 1940 amounted to 5,457,000, compared with 3,706,000 head 
in 1939. This sharp expansion in hog marketings has been in response to the 
increased demands of the United Kingdom for Canadian pork products. A further 
expansion occurred in 1941. 

Total sheep and lamb marketings were reported at 772,000 head in 1940, and 
753,000 in 1939. About one-half the sheep are sold through public stockyards. 

_The greater proportion of horses marketed are transferred from one farm to 
another and thus do not appear on the stockyard records. There has been a very 
considerable increase in recent years in the number of horses shipped eastward 
through the St. Boniface yards at Winnipeg. 
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Special Crops 


Tobacco.—Commercial production is centred in Ontario and Quebec, with a 
few hundred acres of flue-cured tobacco in British Columbia. The major develop- 
ment in the industry has taken place during the years since 1926 and has been 
due almost entirely to the phenomenal increase in the production of flue-cured 
tobacco, particularly in Ontario. Total plantings of the flue-cured type showed 
an uninterrupted expansion from 7,570 acres with a production of 6,239,800 Ib. in 
1927 to 28,063 acres with production totalling 27,847,000 Ib. in 1932. Following the 
sharp break in prices in 1931 and 1932, when the average price of flue-cured dropped 
from 32-0 cents in 1930 to 16:4 cents in 1932, a system of voluntary acreage 
control was introduced in Ontario in 1933 and has been in effect since that year. 
Marketing of the crop is now controlled by the Flue-Cured Marketing Association 
of Ontario and, under the stimulus of a minimum price fixed annually by the 
Association, cultivation of this crop has expanded rapidly. The 1940 crop of flue- 
cured totalled 39,144,000 1b. from 48,610 acres, as compared with 79,734,400 Ib. 
from 69,840 acres in 1939. 


The total commercial tobacco crop of 1940 was estimated at 61,136,100 Ib. 
with a gross farm value of $10,469,600 as compared with 107,703,400 lb. valued 
at $19,443,800 in 1939. The 1940 crop was produced on 67,880 acres as compared 
with 92,300 acres in the previous year. The first estimate of the 1941 crop shows 
a total production of 74,875,700 lb., produced on 70,460 acres. 


The home market for flue-cured leaf has shown the most rapid expansion in 
recent years. About 90 p.c. of raw leaf used in domestic manufacture in 1940 was 
grown locally, as compared with only 54 p.c. in 1930. The increased use of domestic 
leaf has coincided with a drop in imports of foreign leaf from 17,400,000 lb. in 
1930 to 3,857,300 in 1940. 


Exports in commercial quantities began in 1920, reached a peak of 13,900,000 
lb. in 1933 and a record total of 32,210,000 lb. in 1939. The United Kingdom has 
always been the chief buyer, taking about 90 p.c. of the total leaf exports, which 
are largely flue-cured. Following the outbreak of hostilities in September, 1939, 
this market was virtually closed to tobacco with the result that an acute situation 
developed and exports during 1940 were restricted to 9,921,576 lb. The relatively 
small crop of 1940, together with an increased domestic demand, has reduced 
the unsold carryover from the 1939 crop, and marketing prospects for the 1941 
crop are considered favourable. Arrangements have been completed whereby the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade will issue export permits for the import into 
the United Kingdom of 8,000,000 lb. of Canadian tobacco. 


Other Crops.—Quebec leads in maple products. Total production in 1941 
amounted to 2,276,400 gal. in terms of syrup, and the gross farm value of sugar 
and syrup produced in all Canada was $3,561,200 as compared with the 1940 crop 
of 3,099,000 gal. valued at $4,209,300. 


Sugar-beet production is centred in southwestern Ontario and near Raymond, 
Alta. A new beetroot sugar factory was operating in 1940 at Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg), Man. In 1940, the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 213,602,511 


Ib. valued at $10,853,665 as compared with 169,320,343 Ib. valued at $8,063,332 
in 1939. 
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A Field of Daffodils on Vancouver Island.—Limitations on the importation of bulbs from Europe have 
stimulated their cultivation in Canada; British Columbia is particularly suited to this development. 


Courtesy, B.C. Department of Agriculture 


The production of honey is common to all provinces, with Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces producing the bulk of the crop. The 1940 crop was estimated 
at 23,673,100 lb. as compared with 28,873,100 lb. in 1939, The 1940 crop of honey 
and wax was valued at $2,517,900. 


The growing of fresh vegetables for market is an important occupation in 
many parts of Canada, particularly in suburban areas. Truck farms located in 
specially favoured regions provide raw materials for the vegetable-canning industry 
and cater to the fresh-vegetable market. 


Other special crops of lesser importance are clover and grass seed, hops, and 
flax for fibre. 


Dairying 


The Cheese and Butter Industries—In 1940, 1,174 creameries, 976 cheese 
factories, and 230 factories manufacturing both butter and cheese were operated 
in Canada. The output of these factories reached a total of 264,153,000 lb. of butter 
and 142,107,100 Ib. of cheese, valued at $64,679,000 and $19,730,400, respectively. 
While the creamery output in 1940 was only slightly less than that produced in 
the previous year, it exceeded the 1937 production by 6:9 p.c. and revealed an 
increase of 23,200,000 Ib., or 9-6 p.c. over that of 1935. Cheddar cheese production 
in 1940 represented an increase of 13-3 p.c., compared with the output of the pre- 
ceding year, and was 8-8 p.c. above the 1937 production. Yet, in comparison with 
1935 an increase of 41,700,000 Ib. or 41-5 p.c. was indicated. During the first nine 
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months of 1941, 233,700,000 Ib. of butter and 118,700,000 lb. of cheese were pro- 
duced, the former registering an increase of approximately 9 p.c. as compared 
with the January-September period of 1940, and the latter an increase of only 
O25 pc: 

The increase in cheese production in 1940 was in response to a greater demand 
on the part of the United Kingdom for this product and was made possible by 
some diversion of milk from creameries to cheese factories. During 1941 cheese 
production has remained approximately at the 1940 levels, while butter production 
has increased. The relative prices of butter and cheese have an important effect 
on the amount of milk going into the production of either one or the other product 
and in 1941 butter prices have been stronger than those of cheese in comparison 
with the prices of 1940. When import and price regulations were applied to Cana- 
dian cheese by the British Government, the Dairy Products Control Board was 
set up by the Canadian Government to govern the export movement of cheese and 
to make price regulations in the Dominion. The Order in Council appointing 
the Board also set the price of No. 1 Canadian cheese at 14 cents f.o.b. Montreal. 
After passing this Order on May 23, 1940, cheese prices conformed closely to the 
fixed basic price of 14 cents as compared with the June-September average of 
12 cents in 1939. For the 1941 season, the basic price of cheese at Montreal was 
raised to 14-4 cents per pound and the Dominion Government increased this price 
to 15 cents and later to 16 cents per pound. In addition to this basic price, the 
Provincial Governments in Ontario and Quebec instituted a bonus payment of 2 
cents per pound on cheese produced in these provinces. During the summer of 
1940 butter prices fell to relatively low levels and during the period June to 
September averaged 223 cents per pound at Montreal. Later in 1940 the price 
of butter rose sharply and has continued at relatively high levels throughout 1941, 
averaging from 6 to 10 cents per pound higher than during 1940. 

The production of dairy butter has decreased approximately 1,308,000 Ib. 
as compared with ten years ago. This product is consumed on farms or in rural 
towns and villages. The 1940 production of 99,188,000 lb. represented approximately 
27-3 p.c. of the total butter output. Farm-made cheese, on the other hand, amount- 
ing to 1,016,300 Ib. in 1940, constituted only about three-quarters of one per cent 
of the total cheese production. 


Exports—After the War of 1914-18 butter exports were relatively high, 
amounting in 1925 to 26,600,000 Ib., or 16 p.c. of the annual production, but, with 
the development of the home market, exports declined, and at times they have been 
reduced to quite insignificant quantities. By 1936 exports were reduced to 5,100,000 
Ib., and during 1938 only 3,893,000 lb. were shipped from Canadian ports. In 1939 
there was a definite improvement but with the outbreak of the War in Europe in 
September of that year, the overseas movement of butter was sharply reduced and 
exports which had amounted to 11,551,900 lb. during the first eight months of 
1939 represented 93-2 p.c. of the total shipments for the year. From January 
to September, 1941, 1,065,100 lb. of butter were exported from the Dominion, 
compared with 930,300 Ib. in the same period of the preceding year. 


In contrast to butter, cheese is mainly marketed abroad. In Ontario, where 
a large proportion of this product is manufactured, primary sales are made through 
local cheese boards, and after being inspected by Dominion Government inspectors 
the cheese is shipped to Great Britain and other countries by dealers in the larger 
distributing centres. At the turn of the century exports approximated 200,000,000 
lb., and for the year ended June 30, 1904, 234,000,000 lb. As production declined 
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Canadian Cheddar Cheese at the British 
Empire Dairy Show, Belleville, Ont. 


Courtesy, Department of Agriculture and 
Canadian National Railways 


ae 


Holstein Cattle on an Eastern Dairy Farm. 


exports also dropped to lower levels, and in 1935 amounted to only 55,700,000 Ib. 
The 1940 exports were 106,600,000 Ib., 75-0 p.c. of the total make for that year. 
During the first nine months of 1941 exports amounted to 59,088,600 Ib., a decrease 
of 24-3 p.c. as compared with the same period of 1940. The Canadian product com- 
mands a price preference in the British market that places it next in rank to the 
finest English cheddar. 


Milk and Milk Products.—Milk and cream for fluid consumption are gener- 
ally sold by producers to distributors; the demand for pasteurized products has 
tended to bring this about, although in many of the smaller centres producers still 
deliver these products direct to householders. In the larger centres of population 
the distributors usually own plants. where milk and cream are pasteurized, and 
butter, cheese, and other products are manufactured from the surplus. With the 
growth of urban centres, more and more milk is being used in the fluid form, a 
fact that has significance in connection with the decline in the cheese industry. 
It is estimated that, in 1940, 3,609,000,000 pints of milk (including cream) were 
consumed in Canada, a per capita consumption of 0°87 pint daily. Concentrated 
milk is another branch of dairy manufacturing that has developed at the expense 
of cheese production. During the period 1933 to 1940 whole-milk products increased 
143-9 p.c. while milk by-products advanced 88-6 p.c. In 1940, 23-8 p.c. of the total 
output of all concentrated milk products, amounting to approximately 197,000,000 
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lb., was shipped out of the country. Another important product in the miscellaneous 
group is ice cream; from 1933 to 1940 the total output for the Dominion increased 
by approximately 4,000,000 gal. 


Production of Dairy Products in Canada, by Provinces, 1940 


Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk All 
Province — | H——_————| laneous Other- aoe 
P Farm- Factory wise xpresse 
Creamery |. Dairy Factory made _ |Products Used as Milk 
lb. lb. lb. lb. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 
Peles eee ar eet OS SRA O00 lel 5-4 O00) 684,000 300 786 46 , 829 138 , 837 
ING SR cet cosa 5,864,700} 5,451,000 Nil 20,000 16,671 162,153 443 ,948 
ING Bier peri cal eet 3,924,500} 5,713,000 627 , 800 5,000 5 AS) 145,377 383 , 323 
Ques age ee 73,557,200) 11,500,000) 33,867,300; 200,000 35,782|1,497 ,082| 3,905,608 
(Os Kine eee A 87,236,700} 23,127,000} 98,523,800 124,000) 372,208)1,945,562| 6,006,239 
Whanleeersaceent ces 27,289,700} 10,840,000} 4,546,300 167,000 13,239] 384,892] 1,343,532 
Sd 6 kane hes 28,306,800] 23,404,000 401,500} 200,000 8,640} 617,005) 1,842,933 
JN BAe tomar 29,796,500] 15,000,000} 2,705,900) 225,000 25,316} 564,158] 1,670,986 
BAC etn wre 6,181,500} 2,579,000 750,500 75,000 66,007} 267,337 547,672 


Totals, 1940. .|264,153,000| 99,188 ,000/142,107,100/1,016,300) 543,894/5,630,395|16, 283,078 
1939. .|267 , 612, 546) 103,722, 000/125, 475, 359|1,046,300} 459,511/5,576,989|16, 146, 482 


Poultry and Eggs 


Poultry farming has expanded considerably in the past ten years. The special- 
ized production of eggs and poultry has shown the most noticeable development, 
but poultry is also being given a more important place in general farming. Selective 
breeding and the improvement in the quality of eggs and poultry are matters that 
have received more attention in recent years. 

The population of hens and chickens at June 1, 1940, was estimated at 
60,201,000. Turkeys numbered approximately 2,508,000, geese 803,000, and ducks 
631,000. During the year 1940, the production of eggs amounted to 236,106,000 
doz., valued at $46,122,000 or 19-5 cents per dozen. The production per hen 
remained at 111, the same as in 1939. Exports of poultry in 1940 amounted to 
2,760,800 lb. compared with 3,515,500 Ib. in 1939. The shipments of eggs increased 
from 1,274,000 doz. in 1939 to 10,980,000 doz. in 1940. During the first nine months 
of 1941, 9,822,994 doz. of eggs were exported from the Dominion as compared with 
7,971,000 doz. in the January to September period of 1940. Egg consumption is 
comparatively high, amounting in 1940 to 21°57 doz. per capita. The consumption 
of poultry in the same year was 20-10 lb. per capita. 


Fruit Growing 


The first records of attempts to establish cultivated fruit in Canada are to be 
found in the Census of 1698 when 1,584 trees were reported at Port Royal and 
32 at Beaubassin in the region then known as Acadia. From this small beginning, 
the industry has developed until now fruit is being grown in all provinces although 
production is on a commercial scale only in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, and British Columbia. The most extensive fruit-growing areas are the 
Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia, southwestern Ontario, and the Okanagan Valley 
in British Columbia, while less well-known, but increasingly important, districts 
are the St. John Valley in New Brunswick and the Montreal and southern counties 
district in Quebec. The development of improved varieties with hardy characteris- 
tics has made fruit growing possible in the Prairie Provinces but production is 
confined chiefly to the backyard gardens. The value of the commercial fruit crops 
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Fruit Orchards, Penticton, B.C.—Penticton on Lake Okanagan is the centre of the British Columbia 
fruit-growing district. 


Courtesy, Department of Agriculture 


in 1940 was $16,023,500, made up as follows: apples, $8,814,200; strawberries, 
$1,937,100; peaches, $1,202,500; raspberries, $1,184,600; grapes, $1,013,800; pears, 
$721,400; cherries, $597,000; plums and prunes, $305,300; apricots, $148,000; and 
loganberries, $99,600. 


Marketings.—With the closing of the British market to all fresh fruit from 
Canada, the total Canadian exports of apples has been reduced to the lowest point 
since 1919. During the crop year ended Mar. 31, 1941, the exports of apples 
amounted to 408,966 bbl. which is 69 p.c. below the 1,335,127 bbl. exported during 
the 1939-40 season, and 81 p.c. below the ten-year 1929-38 pre-war average of 
2,143,000 bbl. The British market for fresh apples was re-opened during 1941 
and the future export situation will be much brighter. Exports during the year 
were confined chiefly to the United States and South America, although some 
shipments were also made to Newfoundland, British West Indies and South Africa. 
Short crops of Delicious and Jonathan apples in the United States enabled British 
Columbia shippers to dispose of a much larger quantity of fruit to that country 
than usual. . 

The domestic market was not divided into zones as was the case during the 
1939-40 marketing season. However, the Dominion Government again undertook 
to guarantee a specified return for certain quantities of apples of specified grades 
and sizes in both Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Further efforts were made 
to expand the apple-juice industry in all commercial producing areas. Although 
some advertising of Canadian fruit was undertaken by the Government, the pro- 
gram was not as extensive as it was during the previous season. 


Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 
Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through which is carried on educational and extension work 
to assist farmers. Agricultural colleges maintained by the provinces are: the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the 
Ontario Veterinary Colleges at Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at 
Winnipeg. Three agricultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial 
Government, while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities 
of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
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Forest Resources 


Since the outbreak of the present war in September, 1939, Canadian forests 
and forest industries have been called upon to supply the major part of the timber 
requirements of the United Kingdom and to replace increasingly supplies to other 
countries formerly secured from northern Europe. Domestic consumption of lumber 
for war purposes has also increased enormously; not only for the direct manu- 
facture of munitions but for the construction of many thousands of wooden build- 
ings and for the crating of war supplies of all kinds. In addition, the external 
trade in forest products has played a very significant role in providing the foreign 
exchange needed for the purchase of munitions in the United States. 

Among the industries engaged in utilizing the natural resources of Canada, 
forestry ranks third, i.e., after agriculture and mining. 

Canada has 781,000,000 acres of forested land comprising more than 35 p.c. 
of the total land area. By way of comparison, only about 16 p.c. of the total 
land area is considered to be of use for agriculture, and only 6 p.c. is now used 
for field crops or pasture. It is thought that perhaps 161,000,000 acres now 
forested may have agricultural potentialities, but the most productive use to which 
about 620,000,000 acres can be devoted is the growing of forests. Not all of this 
forested area is capable of producing wood for commercial purposes, about 
288,000,000 acres being situated at high altitudes, on poorly drained muskegs, or 
on other unfavourable sites that preclude profitable timber growth or industrial 
utilization. These ‘unproductive’ forests, however, have important influences on 
the climate and on the control of water supplies; they provide habitats for wild 
life, wood for fuel and building material for use of local inhabitants, white 
and native. 

About 493,000,000 acres are considered to be capable of producing continuous 
crops of timber of sizes suitable for domestic and industrial purposes, of which 
some 275,000,000 acres are accessible to commercial operations at the present stage 
of development of our transportation systems. Roughly one-half of the productive 
forest area now bears timber of merchantable size, while the remainder is occupied 
by young growth of various ages, kinds, and degrees of stocking. Practically all 
of this young growth was established by natural means. 

The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 313,000,000,000 
cu. ft. of which 212,000,000,000 is considered accessible. Of the accessible timber 
about one-quarter (252,000,000,000 bd. ft.) is large enough for saw material and 
three-quarters (1,500,000,000 cords) is suitable for pulpwood, fuel-wood, posts, 
mining timber, etc. Much of this smaller material will attain saw-timber size if 
allowed to grow another 30 to 50 years, but there are some stands large enough 
for pulpwood which cannot be expected to produce sawlogs because of adverse site 
conditions. 

During the ten years 1930-39, about 2,500,000,000 cu. ft. of standing timber 
was cut for use each year and about 400,000,000 cu. ft. was destroyed by fire. 
Another 700,000,000 cu. ft. was destroyed by insects, fungi, windfall, and other 
agencies, making a total annual depletion during the period of 3,600,000,000 cu. ft. 


—~<—- Operations in the Woods in British Columbia. 
Courtesy, Department of Trade and Commerce _ - Page 49 
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Forests, however, are capable of reproduction and growth. Replacement of 
annual depletion caused by use and wastage requires an average annual rate of 
growth over the whole productive forested area of 8 cu. ft. per acre; but most 
of the depletion takes place on the accessible portions of the forest and replacement 
on these areas requires an average annual growth of about 14 cu. ft. per acre. 
It is questionable if such a rate is being maintained but, if improved methods of 
forest management are introduced, the growth rate necessary to the maintenance 
of forest industries on the present scale could be not only achieved but exceeded. 
An essential prerequisite to the introduction of better management is the establish- 
ment of more efficient protection against the ravages of forest fires, injurious 
insects, and other enemies. 


Over 130 different tree species grow to commercial size in Canada. Only 33 
of these are coniferous but they constitute 75 p.c. of the standing timber and supply 
about 95 p.c. of the wood used in the manufacture of sawn lumber and wood-pulp. 


Operations in the Woods 


Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, the climate in Eastern Canada is such that 
the cutting and hauling of logs can usually be carried on most economically during 
the autumn and winter months, so that the logging industry is largely seasonal. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, the scarcity of drivable streams and the 
greater size of the logs give rise to methods of operation that are more or less 
independent of frost, snow, or freshet and are therefore carried on more uniformly 
throughout the year. 


In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill 
owners or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, 
subcontractors, and jobbers. A considerable quantity of lumber is sawn by custom 
sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from farmers. In British Columbia about 
one-half the logging is carried on by mill owners and the remainder by separate 
logging companies who cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill 
operators are not limit-holders but buy their supplies of raw material from logging 
concerns. 


Values of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1935-39 


Products 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ogs andeboltssa-eee eer 34,077,938 | 44,827,957 | 58,004,070 | 52,759,660 55,685,197 
Pulpwood sie ee ee 41,195,871 | 48,680,200 | 63,057,205 | 53,761,999 58,302 ,668 
Hirewoods.. nue e: 31,864,500 | 32,167,410 | 32,457,629 | 32,740,566 33,058 ,240 
Hewn railway ties........... 3,188,651 3,190,052 3,129,207 2,222,509 2,048,186 
Poles: Parse inc haces See: 1,359,736 1,563,681 2,455,345 De SDA Roe 2,940,361 
Round mining timber........ 997 ,357 1,102,255 1,262,658 1,297,993 1,461,507 
Fence posts. ssc: oom: 976,402 1,008,178 992,610 978,679 1,111,883 
Wood for distillation........ QIASIOT 274,077 309 , 892 298,110 289,230 
Rence:rails sca: so. meee 266,253 273,282 262,160 264,480 267 ,437 
Miscellaneous products...... 1,260,274 1,717,136 14319 1 1,117,349 2,582 ,689 

Totals... eee 115,461,779 |134,804,228 |163,249,887 |148,265,857 | 157,747,398 
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THE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


1. Flume, carrying Pulpwood 
from the Woods to the 
Loading Docks. 


2. The Delivery End of the 
Flume. 


3. The ‘Storage Basin’, where 
Logs are Held before 
Entering the Mill. 


4. A Typical Ontario News- 
print Mill. 


5. Chipped Pulpwood, which, 
‘Digested’ into Sulphite 
Pulp, gives Strength to 
Newsprint. 


Copyright, Star Newspaper 
Service; Ontario Paper 
Comitar 
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The Lumber Industry 


Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property 
of the Crown, the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only. This land 
is administered by the various provincial departments. Conifers usually form about 
95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved 
trees or hardwoods. Douglas fir is the most important kind of lumber sawn, 
and is produced almost entirely in British Columbia. Spruce is sawn in every 
province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine, cedar, and balsam fir next 
in order of importance. 

The industry includes products of: sawmills; shingle, tie, lath, shook, stave, 
heading and hoop mills; and mills for the cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. 
Sawn lumber produced in 1939 amounted to 3,976,882 M ft. valued at $78,331,839. 
Shingles numbered 3,469,411 squares at $9,048,876, sawn ties 4,482,007 at $2,321,469, 
and lath 163,714 M at $476,452. The gross value of production for the industry 
as a whole showed an increase of 7:3 p.c. from the total for 1938. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1939 


Total 
: Sawn Lumber : 
Province = Sawmill 
Production Products 
M ft. b.m. $ $ 
Princesiidwardlslandeaesc.-., +o 1 ee ee ee 4,944 97,815 127,979 
INOW. SCOELA sete. cose ees eT OE ts ee ee Beare 152,721 2,547,789 2,954,498 
New. Brutiswicks s3e seis eee necks ae ene oe 210,919 4,643,119 5 .626,273 
OWue DEC ease ee oo oe RRS eS ORE es ee ee 656,374) 13,715,313} 17,129,042 
ORTATIO PEt 5 so ee Re Ld ols eee re RAE cae Oe ee 481,527] 12,320,233} 16,011,798 
Manitoba=fee....022.. fee oe eee 60,748 1,118,391 1,206,727 
Saskatchewan. si. scee ere A Le Ae ee ae a eee 37,974 697, 743 775,507 
Albertaseaee ne once ae Soi tan A at ei ee gary eee ee cents Ie 95 ,642 1,420,143 1,615,493 
British: Columbia’ j:.<.5 22 eee eee 2,276,033} 41,771,293} 54,685,280 
TOtAIS 2 5 oicbs.anps Cos Se to eae 3,976,882} 78,331,839) 100,132,597 


Markets for Canadian lumber in certain countries have been cut off by the 
War, but the great demands from United Kingdom and United States have acceler- 
ated exports. Canadian wood enjoys a preference in the British market and the 
value of Canada’s exports of unmanufactured or partially manufactured wood to 
the United Kingdom has increased from $4,848,157 in the calendar year 1932 to 
$55,209,255 in 1940. Most of the increase in 1940 over the 1939 figure of $25,544,911 
was accounted for by sawn lumber, the exports of planks and boards amounting 
to $40,221,372 in 1940 as compared with $25,598,314 in 1939, 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry in 1939 ranked first among Canadian manu- 
facturing industries in capital, wage and salary distribution, and net value of 
production. It was second to the non-ferrous smelting and refining group with 
respect to gross production, and second to the sawmills in employment. 


The manufacture of paper was a relatively unimportant industry in Canada 
until the last two decades of the past century when wood-pulp superseded rags 
as a raw material. Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources and her dependable 
and widely distributed water powers have been largely responsible for the remark- 
able development of the industry. 
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Winter Scene in a Forest in Eastern Canada.—Extensive logging operations are 
carried out during the winter season. 


The pulp and paper industry has headed the lists in net value of production 
since 1920, and in wage and salary distribution since 1922, replacing the sawmills 
in both cases. It was the first in gross value of production from 1925 (when it 
replaced the flour mills) until 1935 (when it was overtaken by the non-ferrous 
metal group). In these comparisons only the manufacturing stages of the pulp 
and paper industry are considered, no allowance being made for the capital invested, 
employment furnished, payroll, or production of: those operations in the woods 
that form such an essential part of the industry as a whole. 


The gross value of output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until 
the boom years following the War of 1914-18 and jumped to a peak of over 
$232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a drop that was general 
throughout the industrial field. From that year on there was a steady recovery 
resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761. Figures for more recent years are :— 


Gross Net Gross Net 

Production Production Production Production 
LO SO ee. Bes ST $215,674, 246 SUOMmoOLSe TOL LO 3656p nee $183 ,632 ,995 $ 85,739,406 
BO la Sa a 174,733,954 87,858,357 i US Tee ea a i 226,744,711 106 ,002 ,017 
AMO ai ee eee 135,648,729 66,855,923 LOSS 23): 2 eee 183,897 ,503 89,034,186 
1OS3 esate wa 123,415,492 DOnSSU) O41 LO SO). nee 208,152,295 103,123,660 
19034 Sea Shee 152,647,756 10S) LOO 2 ae 298 , 034, 843 158,230,575 
POSSE Peric eets ees 159,325,546 78,647,626 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1940, comprised 
27 making pulp only, 49 combined pulp and paper mills, and 27 making paper only. 
In 1940 the 76 mills making pulp produced 5,290,762 tons valued at $149,005,267, 
representing an increase of 27 p.c. in quantity and an increase of 53-4 p.c. in value 
from 1939; about 75 p.c. by quantity was made in combined mills and used by them 
in papermaking. About 4 p.c. was made for sale in Canada and 21 p.c. was made 
for export. Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1940, 63 p.c. was ground 
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wood, 18 p.c. unbleached sul- 
phite, 10 p.c. bleached sulphite, 
7 p.c. soda, sulphate and other 
fibre, and the remaining 2 p.c. 
screenings, etc. 

Newsprint made up 81 p.c. 
of the total paper production 
in 1940; paper boards 12 p.c.; 
wrapping paper 3 p.c.; book 
and writing paper 2 p.c.; and 
tissue and miscellaneous papers 
the remainder. 

Many Canadian pulp and 
paper mills not only manufac- 
ture basic paper and paper- 
board stock but also convert 
this stock into more highly 


manufactured products such as 
napkins, towels, packaged 
toilet papers, coated and 
treated papers, boxes, envelopes, stationery, and other cut paper and boards. 
Figures covering this conversion are not included here. 


Logs in the Holding Grounds at a Paper Mill. 
Copyright, Star Newspaper Service 


Production of Newsprint and Other Paper in Canada, 1933-40 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 


Year SSS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
be een er ee ea ES eS oa eee eon ok 2,021,965] 66,959,501 2,419,420} 96,689,875 
LOS 4 see egee eCO NT ee CARE ce 2,604,973] 86,811,460 3,069,516} 120,892,225 
LTS OPM oP es ONG Beds ic CREM Gy Channon 2,765,444; 91,762,201 3,280,896} 129,078,386 
VO SORT ee ct Oe ene OR cocci 3,225,386] 105,214,533 3,807,329] 146,431,934 
LOS TA, Po iop rete cts OS lee es 3,673,886] 126,424,303 4,345,361} 175,885,423 
NOS S his fates ete eRe od Een ees ee Oe 2,668,913] 107,051,202 3,249,358] 151,650,065 
10S ORR ee Nn oe SR ee 2,926,597) 120,858,583 3,600,502] 170,776,062 
L940 Sx. ee aay eee 5 OS & AER ENE tors SRK 3,503,801) 158,447,311 4,319,414) 225,836,809 


The Canadian production of paper is more than five times that of 1917, in 
spite of the decreases in 1921, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1938. Practically all the 
different kinds of paper used in Canada at the present time can be produced in 
Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in 1940 was over three times that of the 
United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. 

The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are :— 


1941— 


tons 1941— tons 1941— tons 
Januatyeo. aa. oe Ole29s IMMER ean 5 oho Le 284,767 September... 298,276 
Hebruaryiecc. 00. 240,000 AV TINGS area eee 273,697 Octobera .- +. oL8. Si 
March iaane catecr 275,769 uilyaee theres 293,483 November... 
Aprileteerrecse 279,996 AUISUS tae ele 293,054 December.... 


For 1940, exports of newsprint amounted to 3,242,789 tons valued at $151,- 
360,196 and ranked first among the exports of the Dominion. 
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CHAPTER: V 


Fur Production 


The fur trade of Canada which, in the early days, dominated all other pursuits 
and led to the exploration and the eventual settlement of the country, is still of 
immense importance. The advance of agricultural settlement, lumbering, and min- 
ing has driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther afield, and this expulsion 
from their former range, combined with the improved methods now used in the 
capture of the animals, has caused serious depletion in the numbers of the various 
kinds. To deal with this loss the various Provincial Governments, in co-operation 
with the Dominion authorities, have inaugurated a policy of conservation, and have 
passed laws under which provision is made for close seasons, for the licensing of 
trappers and traders, for the collection of royalties on pelts, and for the regulation 
of the methods to be employed in trapping the animals. The annual value of the 
raw-fur production of Canada shows no decline due to the fur-farming industry, 
which now supplies nearly all of the silver fox and about 40 p.c. of the mink pelts. 


Trends in Production.—Total production comprises pelts taken by trappers 
and pelts sold from fur farms. It is impossible to make an exact division between 
the two classes, as statistics of fur farms are for the calendar year, but it is esti- 
mated that approximately 31 p.c. of the total value of raw-fur production in the 
season under review may be credited to farm pelts. 

Ontario was first among the provinces in value of production, with a total 
of $3,229,446, while Alberta was second with $2,514,877, and Quebec third with 
$2,334,392. The percentage of the total value produced by each province was as 
follows: Ontario, 19-4; Alberta, 15-1; Quebec, 14-0; Manitoba, 11-3; Saskatche- 
wan, 9:5; British Columbia, 7-4; Northwest Territories, 7-4; New Brunswick, 
6:6; Prince Edward Island, 4:9; Nova Scotia, 2:7; and Yukon, 1:7. 

Silver fox ($4,385,997) was first in order of value, with muskrat ($3,829,318) 
second, and mink $3,100,502) third. Practically the entire production of silver 
fox pelts and nearly half the production of mink pelts were from the fur farms. 

Among the principal kinds of furs, average prices, in comparison with the 


previous season, were higher for beaver, ermine, fisher, cross and red fox and 
marten, and lower for silver and white fox, mink, lynx and otter. 


Muskrat Skins on Stretchers and Meat being Smoked, Cumberland House Reserve, N.W.T. 
Courtesy; Hudson's Bay Company 
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The number of pelts of all kinds produced in the season was 9,620,695, com- 
pared with 6,492,222 in the preceding season. The increase in total number was 
mainly accounted for by the increase in squirrel and muskrat pelts. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1926-27 to 1939-40 


: Total Total 
Season Pelts Raliie Season Pelts Value 
No. $ No. $ 

1926=2,) hee 4,289,233 | 18,864,126 || 1933-34............ 6,076,197 12,349,328 
1OD=28e cee core 3,601,153 18,758,177 POZA —3 Se pine eee 4,926,413 12,843,341 
1928—20 Jor eet cent Oe LOORS2 Sal 1874524 7s OB5— 36 eae eee wee 4,596,713 15,464,883 
1920-30 sree ot ee Sel OS AAAS 125158. S701 OSO—3iln sae cere 6,237,640 7 DADS OS 
1930=31 tesa eee 4,060,356 1128035217 1933 Ss he Pee eee 4 (45,920 13,196,354 
1931 =324 eee 4,449,289 10,189,481 LOSS—3O eo. . ereenes 6,492 ,222 14,286,937 
Ticks Se eae 9,620,695 16,668,348 


1 OSZTSS etecerrettetec aes 4,503.558 | 10,305,154 || 1939-40 
| 


The manufacture of fur goods (coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc.) constitutes 
an important Canadian industry, giving employment in 1939 to 3,800 persons and 
producing goods valued at $18,279,866. There is also the fur dressing and dyeing 
industry, which operates on a custom basis. The number of skins treated in 1939 
was 6,237,505, the chief items being muskrat and rabbit. The total amount received 
by the plants for the treatment of the furs was $1,681,660. 


Fur Farming.—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice in 
Canada for trappers to keep foxes caught out of season alive until the fur was 
prime, and from this custom arose the modern industry of fur farming. Silver 
fox was the first important commercial fur bearer successfully raised in captivity 
and is still of greatest importance. The pioneers of the fox-farming industry raised 
the foxes chiefly for the sake of the pelts, as high as $2,600 being received for a 
single pelt of exceptional quality; it was not until 1912 that there was any general 
sale of live foxes. With increased interest in fur farming came a large demand 
for foxes to be used as foundation stock in newly established ranches. Fabulous 
prices were obtainable for the live animals, sales of proved breeders in 1912 being 
recorded at from $18,000 to $35,000 per pair. The number of fur farms from this 
time forward rapidly increased and, as larger numbers of foxes became available 
for sale, prices naturally declined. The record year to date for number of foxes 
was 1937, when the total was 157,053, comprising 153,822 silver foxes and 3,231 
other kinds. The demand for live foxes is not as great as in the earlier years 
when fur farming was in course of establishment, but there is an ever-present 
market for furs. 

Second only to the silver fox in importance is the mink. This fur bearer is 
easily domesticated and thrives in captivity if care is exercised in the selection of 
environment and proper attention given to its requirements in the matter of diet. 
Interest in mink farming is steadily growing and the number of mink on the farms 
at the end of 1939 is given as 122,849, or 7 p.c. more than the number of silver 
foxes recorded at the same date. Mink farms are reported in all provinces, with 
Ontario and Manitoba of first importance with regard to number. The high prices 
obtainable for fisher and marten pelts have encouraged efforts to raise these animals 
in captivity, and although the work is still in an experimental stage a moderate 
amount of success for each kind may be said to have been attained. A recent 
addition to the Canadian fur-farming industry is the valuable chinchilla. The 
records for the year 1939 show 146 chinchillas with a value of $220,850. 
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An Up-to-Date and Ideally Situated 
Mink Farm in Quebec. 


Courtesy, Gatineau Valley Mink Ranch 
and Moss Fur Farms 
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Silver-Black Foxes Raised at the Experimental Fur Farm, Summerside, P.E.I. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts, at Summerside, P.E.I., 
an experimental fur farm for the study of matters affecting the health of fur-bearing 
animals, especially the silver fox, in captivity, and has, in addition, organized a 
service to assist in the marketing, both at home and abroad, of the pelts of Cana- 
dian fur bearers. Many of the Provincial Governments also have established 
branches that engage in experimental work and various other activities of value to 
the fur-farming industry. 


Statistics of Fur Farming.—There were 9,899 fur farms in operation in 
Canada in 1939, and the value of the fur-farm property was $14,345,772. Compared 
with the preceding year this was a reduction of 555 in the number of farms and a 
decrease of $2,514,424 in the value of property. The decrease in the number of 
farms was confined to Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, but the decrease in 
value of property was general for all provinces and was due in part to the smaller 
number of silver foxes retained on the farms and in part to the lower values placed 
on fur-bearing animals. 

The number of live fur-bearing animals sold from the farms during the year 
was 21,780, valued at $595,609, compared with 25,436, valued at $730,074 in 1938. 
Mink was the principal kind, with a total of 15,640, while silver fox followed with 
5,046. The average price obtained for mink in 1939 was $22 compared with $24 
in the preceding year, and the average for silver fox, $32 compared with $41. 

Pelts sold from the farms numbered 418,318, with a value of $5,204,683. Total 
mink pelts numbered 236,091 and silver fox pelts 170,296, providing new high 
records for these animals. Average prices for both kinds were lower than in 
previous years. 

The total fur-farm revenue in 1939 from the sales of live animals and pelts 
was $5,800,292; percentages by provinces were as follows: Ontario 20-2 pce: 
Quebec, 18-8 p.c.; Manitoba, 13:7 p.c.; Alberta, 12-1 p.c.; Prince Edward Island, 
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9-9 p.c.; New Brunswick, 8-4 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 7-1 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 6-3 p.c.; 
British Columbia, 3-4 p.c.; and Yukon, 0-1 p.c. Compared with the preceding year 
the total revenue showed a decrease of $682,524, or 11 p.c. 


The number of animals retained on the farms at the end of the year was 
253,418. Mink led in number with 122,849, while silver fox was second with 
104,971. The total number of platinum and white-face foxes on the farms at the 
end of 1939 was 515, with a value of $83,200—an average value of $162 per fox. 


A recent report issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation 
with the Federal Department of Agriculture relates to the anticipated fox and 
mink pelt production of fur farms in the season 1941-42. The information is based 
on returns from fur farmers, collected in a sample census, which was taken by the 
following method: from the list of fur farmers every fifth name was selected and 
to each of these addresses was dispatched a form asking for the anticipated pelt 
production of the farm. About 1,800 fur farmers were circularized and replies 
were received from 96 p.c. The returns were then compiled and the statement thus 
obtained was multiplied by 5:16. The resulting data show the approximate numbers 
of animals to be pelted as: standard silver fox, 143,900; new type fox, 15,200; 
and mink, 259,300. 


Export Trade in Furs.—For many years London and New York have been 
the chief markets for Canadian furs, and, since 1920, when its first auction sale 
was held, Montreal has also occupied a position as an international fur market. 
The total value of raw furs exported in the year ended June 30, 1940, was 
$13,175,686, but as export figures by countries of destination are not available for 
publication, due to war conditions, it cannot be stated what proportion of the total 
went to the United Kingdom and what to the United States. At the auction sales 
held in Montreal in the season 1939-40, the pelts sold numbered 1,088,377, while 
the value amounted to $4,448,087. Fur auction sales are held also at Winnipeg, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Fisheries Production 


Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the Atlantic, 
from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the lesser bays and 
indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters 
comprise not less than 200,000 square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the 
fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic sea- 
board 15,000 square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. 
The Pacific Coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in-length. Inland lakes 
contain more than half of the fresh water on the planet; Canada’s share of the 
Great Lakes alone has an area of over 34,000 square miles. 

Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief among 
which are the salmon, the herring, the cod, the lobster, the whitefish, the halibut, 
the haddock, the pickerel and the trout. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 
in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the estimated value of the 
catch was only $125,000. By 1900 it had reached a total of $21,000,000 and the 
growth continued with little interruption until 1918 when it reached the high record 
of $60,000,000. Due to lower prices, the values in later years have been less. 

The present war has greatly increased the demand for fish and in 1940 the 
value marketed for consumption in a fresh, canned, cured or otherwise prepared 
state, was $45,118,887, an amount greater than in any year since 1930. In addition 
to the fish and products used as food, there are manufactured in Canada consider- 
able quantities of fish oil to be used medicinally (chiefly cod and halibut) and crude 
oils for other purposes; fish meal and fish fertilizer are also produced. The total 
quantity of fish of all kinds taken by Canadian fishermen in 1940 was 12,195,656 
cwt., compared with 10,682,357 cwt. in the preceding year. 


Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1939 and 1940 


Values of Production Percentages of Total 


Province or Territory Values 
1914 1939 1940 1914 1939 1940 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,261,666 950,412 714,870 4-1 2-4 1-6 
INGVay;SCOtia- on piset. Ween 7,730,191 8,753,548 9 , 843,456 24-7 21-8 21-8 
New Brunswick............ _ 4,940,083 5,082 , 393 4,965,618 15-8 12-7 11-0 
OUNCE ARS Bet es ag oe 1,924,430 2.010,953 2,002 ,053 6-2 5-0 4-4 
OnanMOt see oe ee 2,595 201 3,007,315 3,035,100 -8 7°5 6-7 
Manmitobamy sath eter 849 ,422 16555273 1,988,545 2-7 4-1 4-4 
sacskatchewane. tase teia ne 132,017 478,511 403,510 0-4 1-2 1-0 
Alberta Y Gite tows. ore mee 86,720 430,724 450,574 0-3 1-1 1-0 
British: Gohimbias...4+.0s., oe. 11,515,086 | 17,698,989 | 21,710,167 36-8 44-2 48-1 
VATKOM GE the ee ee 69,725 4,867 4,994 0-2 0-0 0-0 

Otals css cee 31,264,631 | 40,072,985 | 45,118,887 100-0 100-0 100-0 


i a a ae eee ee eee 


Maritime Fishing Schooners. 
Courtesy, Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau 
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Fisheries Production, by Principal Kinds, 1939 and 1940 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value, and arranged by value 1940.) 


e 1939 1940 
Kind —_— ———_—_—_——— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ cwt. $ 

Salim omiike, ce eee Oe ee ee cwt. 1,501,747 | 13,409,292 1,458,145 14,170,496 
ELEPEUING.E ee ee nee ene ee 3,364,530 3,780,297 4,686,300 6,256,508 
(COC SAE Sear rede Ge Oe a eee os 1,635,505 3,234,059 1,932 ,966 4,984,504 
EGDS ters 25 oe oe ee eee sf 314,665 SrUS2325 267,991 3,187,594 
WAC ehisly sno ea Seen tal eee ieee eee Ss 164,619 722342, 168,179 1,928,862 
Sardine se erase socks ae Sheree wea lea ors bbl. 317,085 2,300,818 224,428 1,883,375 
Pialibult Seetine tenes ar Serene eee cwt. 184,734 DMS Gc, HUD 148,197 1,859,276 
Haddocles otc) Stn etree Se ena So S05 USS 1,357,064 355,574 1,443,729 
Pickenel Aryan cede eet eee ee eee ee cs 120,509 867 , 288 105,800 1,011,031 


Salmon Pack of British Columbia, by Species, 1936-40 
(Standard cases of 48 lb.) 


Species 1936 1937 1938 1939 ~ 1940 
cases cases cases cases cases 

Sockeye stevens oe oo ae 415,024 325,774 447 ,453 269 , 888 366,403 
Sprincenediise cs acme aerate 16,493 10,963 10,276 10,302 11,875 
Sprina pink eset ce eae ees Di SPE 1,788 DED 2,848 2,887 
Sprilom witltGaes i eae 10,834 3,420 2,933 2,947 4,096 
Blueback 3aene ceca ee 33,718 19,236 27,417 48 ,209 23,277 
Steelheade scccnncns eee «ors 1,068 844 ~ 1,035 797 1,206 
COohoege hic Ae aes 212,343 113,972 273,706 196,887 240,271 
PSTN eee teteine fas cae race he eae ate 591,532 585,576 400 , 876 620,595 213,911 
CU Gee eae a oe ees cutter eres 597 ,487 447 ,602 541,812 386,584 649 , 782 
Totalsae. 220 ae 1,881,026 1,509,175 1,707,830 1,539,057 1,513,708 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first place in 
respect to value of production, the position that in earlier times belonged to Nova 
Scotia on account of her cod fishery. The herring fishery (on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts) is of rising importance and is now second only to salmon in 
value of output. Canned herring is the chief product of this fishery, but herring 
neal and oil are also of importance. On the Atlantic Coast, the cod, lobster and 
sardine fisheries are of 
main importance, while 
among the inland fishes, 
whitefish occupies first 
place. 

The  fish-processing 
industry is connected en- 
tirely with the sea fish- 
eries, the plants being 
scattered along the coasts 
in locations of easy 
accessibility to the fisher- 
men in delivering their 
catches. 


A Skeena River Salmon Catch 
being Unloaded at 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Courtesy, 
Canadian National Railways 


Fishing Boats at Anchor in South Ingonish Harbour, Cape Breton, N.S. 


Courtesy, National Parks Bureau 


Capital Invested and Employees Engaged in the Fisheries, 1938-40 


Item 1938 1939 1940 
Capital $ $ $ 

Wessels, pooatrs mmetsmthansmete me meme nt esr onnn neen 26,598,944 | 25,844,436 26,221,269 
Fish-processing establishments..............0..ecececee 21,962,498 | 21,479,200 23,257,676 
Lhotalse@apitaltras wae nai ies ce nc ke 48,561,442 | 47,323,636 49 ,478 ,945 

Employees No. No. No. 
On vessels and boats, and in fishing without boats........ 71,510 68,941 68,817 
Invtish-processin'eiestablishimentcssme eee eee a eae oe 14,484 14,805 15,044 
Totals, Employees...................... 85,994 83,746 83,861 


Export Trade in Fish.—Canada’s export trade in fish and fishery products 
amounts to many millions of dollars annually, and since the commencement of the 
War the shipments have increased. In 1938 the total value was $27,543,680, in 
1939 it was $29,641,232, and in 1940 it rose to $32,662,062. The most important 
fish exports are canned salmon ($8,226,315), fresh lobster ($2,016,561), canned 
sea herring ($1,645,430), fresh and frozen salmon ($1,507,111), dried codfish 
($1,502,462), and fish meal ($1,273,041). 

The chief markets for Canadian fish have always been the United Kingdom 
and the United States. In 1939 the value of exports to the former country repre- 
sented 29 p.c., and to the latter 46 p.c. of the total exports. Owing to war con- 
ditions, the exports for 1940 by countries of destination cannot be published. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Mines and Minerals 


Development of the Mining Industry since the War of 1914-18.— 
Canada’s mineral deposits constitute a very important factor in the economic and 
social development of the country. This has been especially reflected during recent 
years, and more particularly since the War of 1914-18. In 1914 Canada’s mineral 
production was valued at $128,863,075, and in 1940 the output was valued at 
$529,825,035, the highest ever recorded; this of itself shows an enormous growth. 
There are, however, features of the mineral production of Canada that are of 
special significance at. the present time. In 1914 most of the products of the mines 
had to be exported in either a crude or a semi-refined state. For instance, in 1914 
this country produced only a small amount of refined lead, no refined copper, no 
refined zinc, and no refined nickel; whereas to-day the highest grades of these 
metals are produced in large quantities which is of inestimable assistance to the 
present war program. Aluminium is also being produced in increasing quantities 
from imported ores. 

Progress in Canadian gold mines has been truly remarkable. In 1940 the out- 
put of gold reached an all-time high value of $204,479,083 as compared with 
$15,983,007 in 1914. Canadian gold mines, located in almost every province, form 
a very important part of the natural bulwark of defence. The gold is used for the 
purpose of purchasing war supplies from other countries, while the products of the 
great base-metal mines and smelters go into the manufacture of vital munitions, 
war equipment, and naval defence, both in Canada and in England. Reserves of 
steam coal are considerable, particularly in Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. Production of crude petroleum from the Turner Valley district of 
Alberta has increased rapidly during recent years. A high bessemer grade iron- 
ore deposit is being developed in Ontario and the recent production of mercury in 
British Columbia represents the only large commercial output of this metal within 
the Empire. 

Canada’s position with regard to many of the industrial non-metallic minerals 
is excellent. The asbestos deposits of Quebec are among the finest of their kind in 
the world and the supply of fibre from these is ample for war requirements. Also, 
many deposits of high-grade mica and other essential war minerals are found in 
Ontario and Quebec and Canada has been called upon to make up part of Great 
Britain’s deficiency of feldspar, caused by the cutting off of supplies from Scan- 
dinavia. Magnesitic-dolomite production in Quebec, used in the manufacture of 
a high type of refractory material, is increasing greatly as the iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metal smelting industries are required to enlarge their output. Cana- 
dian plants for the production of cement, brick, and other structural materials are 
developed to a high state of efficiency and are so situated that the demands of the 
country can be supplied readily. 

Because of the excellent position of Canada with regard to the strategic ea 
situation at the outbreak of the present war, the companies producing these metals 
were able and willing to make contracts with the British Government to furnish 
large quantities at prices prevailing shortly before the beginning of hostilities. 
This is a tremendous contribution financially, since if Canada were not able to 


~<—— Bringing in a New Well, Turner Valley, Alta. 


Courtesy, Country Guide and Nor’west Farmer 
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supply these metals, the United Kingdom would find it necessary to purchase 
them from neutral countries with a proportionate drain on exchange reserves. 

Base metals are refined in the following places: lead and zinc at Trail, 
B.C.; zinc in Manitoba; copper, nickel, and cobalt in Ontario; and copper in 
Quebec. In addition, aluminium metal is made at Arvida and Shawinigan Falls, 
Que., and plants are being established in the industrial centres of the central 
provinces for the fabrication of these metals into various commodities. Canada is 
developing to the stage where ores are being worked up not only into refined metals 
but into finished products. 

Prospecting fell to a low ebb during the War of 1914-18, but in 1921 the 
famous northwestern Quebec copper-gold areas were opened up with the discovery 
of the Noranda. This mine is not only one of Canada’s principal copper producers 
but is also the third largest gold producer in the country. 

The Prairie Provinces, long thought of as being valuable only as grain- 
growing areas, have also become prominent as a source of minerals. In 1915 the 
Flin Flon copper-gold-zinc mine, situated on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary, 
was discovered. The ore was complex and difficult to treat and it was several years 
before this large deposit was brought to successful production but to-day a large 
mine, smelter, and zinc refinery add annually to Canada’s wealth. 

During the past few years several gold mines have come into production in 
the Northwest Territories and at Lake Athabaska in northern Saskatchewan. 
One of the most recent developments is in the Zeballos district, on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island. The veins in this latter area appear to be very rich and 
success for some of the properties was assured with a minimum of expenditure. 

The discovery of pitchblende in 1936 by Gilbert Labine at Great Bear Lake 
in the Northwest Territories placed Canada on the map as one of the world’s 
important sources of radium. The ore is brought to’ Port Hope, Ont., for the 
recovery of radium and uranium salts. 

The Present Situation.—Among the countries of the world, Canada is to-day 
first in the production of nickel and platinum metals, third in gold and copper, and 
fourth in lead and zinc. 

Canada is in a somewhat anomalous position with regard to coal. There are 
large supplies of bituminous coal in the Maritimes, on the prairies, and on the 
Pacific Coast, but in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, where the population 
is most dense, no coal is mined. Therefore coal must either be brought to these 
“acute fuel areas” from the United States or from Canadian mines with the 
assistance of the Dominion Government by means of subventions. Canada’s anthra- 
cite requirements are supplied by the United States, Great Britain, and other 
European sources, and some has come from as far away as French Indo-China 
and Russia. Production of petroleum from the Turner Valley and other Alberta 
fields has risen from 1,312,368 bbl. in 1936 to 8,362,203 bbl. in 1940. Some pro- 
duction is also derived from the Stoney Creek field in New Brunswick and from 
southwestern Ontario. The New Brunswick gas supplies Moncton and Hills- 
borough; that of Ontario about 120,000 industrial and domestic users. 

Canada produces a great variety of non-metallic minerals of economic value. 
The principal non-metallic is asbestos. Indeed, Canada leads the world in the 
output of this mineral. Approximately all of the output comes from the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec, though during the past year development work has been 
undertaken on a property in Ontario which should shortly be in production. The 
fibre of this mineral is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. 
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Next in importance is common salt. The greater part of the Canadian pro- 
duction of this mineral comes from wells in southwestern Ontario, although there 
is a salt mine at Malagash, Nova Scotia, and production from this property is 
increasing. The first production of commercial importance in Manitoba was 
recorded in 1932, and in Saskatchewan in 1933. Some shipments have also been 
made from deposits near McMurray in Alberta. Between 40 and 50 p.c. of the 
Canadian salt production is used in the form of brine in chemical industries for 
the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine, soda ash, and other chemicals. 

Third in importance among the Canadian non-metallics (other than fuel) is 
gypsum, and output in 1940 was valued at $2,065,933. Many large deposits of 
gypsum occur throughout Canada, but production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness, 
and Victoria Counties, N.S.; Hillsborough, N.B.; Paris, Ont.; Gypsumville and 
Amaranth, Man.; and Falkland, B.C. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is 
exported in the crude form from Nova Scotia deposits, though a substantial trade 
has been built up in Canada through the manufacture of plaster of paris, gypsum 
wallboard, acoustical materials, and insulating products. Other important non- 
metallic minerals produced in Canada are listed in the table at p. 70. 


Workmen Raising the Huge Drill from the 
Well-Hole. spo 


A Section of the Turner Valley Oil Field. 


Copyright, H. Pollard, Calgary, Alta. 
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Canada has long been a producer of brick and tile, cement, lime, stone, and 
sand and gravel. Production in 1940 totalled more than $42,000,000. As only a 
small part of these items is exported, the value of output is an excellent barometer 
of conditions in the construction industry. 


Production in 1940 Compared with 1939.—Mineral production in 1940 
showed an increase of 11 p.c. over 1939 which reflects the almost general expansion 
in production and new development. The value of the 1940 output was the highest 
ever recorded. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1938, 1939 and 1940 


1938 1939 1940 
Province ae ———_—___—. 
or Territory LOAN: PAC sok RiCa of 
Value Total Value Total Value Total 
$ $ $ 
ICMR SOG Ge oo lose 26,253,645 5-9 30,746, 200 6:5 33,318,587 6-3 
New Brunswick...... 3,802,565 0-9 3,949 , 433 0-8 3,435,916 0-7 
Quebec Z 68 ,965 , 594 15-6 77,335,998 16-3 86,313,491 16-3 
Ontarioveictaes eer 219,801,994 49-7 232,519,948 49-0 261,483,349 49 -3 
Manitobaracue asa: Lie tis. 002 3°9 TiS 930) 3-7 17,828,522 3-4 
Saskatchewan........ 7,782,847 1-8 8,794,090 1-8 11,505,858 2-2 
ADEE tart ee eee 28,966,272 6:6 30,691,617 6:5 SS, 0S2 son 6:6 
British Columbia.... 64,549,130 14-6 65,216,745 13-7 74,134,485 14-0 
Witkontieet oer 3,959,570 | 4,961,321 | A Lisoo3 
Northwest Terri- 1-0 1-7 1-2 
CORLESE EA kis oe ie 568,618 rf S248 0d) 2,594,157 
EOtaAlS LARP are 441,823,237 100-0) 474,602,059 100-0 529,825,035 100-0 


1 Production of radium-bearing ores not included; figures not available for publication. 


The Pit of the New Helen Mine near Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—This mine has recently been developed 
adjoining the site of the old Helen Mine which produced for many years. It taps a deposit of 
siderite of a grade that requires beneficiation to produce a satisfactory grade of ore. The Ontario 
Government has granted a bonus to the production of iron ore. 


Courtesy, Ontario Department of Mines and Canadian Geographical Journal 


The Plant of an Open- 
cut Alberta Coal Mine 
and an Underground 
Haulage-way ina Nova 
Scotia Mine. 


Courtesy, Government of 
Alberta and Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corp., 
Sydney, N.S. 


The second year of the present war 
witnessed an increase in tempo in the out- 
put from Canadian mines. This is a war 
of metals and their alloys and the Empire 
is fortunate in that the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries of Canada are now so 
well developed. Canada can supply large 
quantities of the essential war metals and 
minerals but cannot completely satisfy the 
great maw of war destruction and the 
needs of private consumption as well. 
Control is therefore necessary to ensure ) 
available material being placed in Canada or with friendly or allied countries 
where it will be the most effective. 

On Canada’s nickel mines rests almost completely the burden of supplying 
nickel for war purposes. During the past twenty years large sums have been spent 
on building up new peace-time uses. These will now have to be curtailed where 
possible to supply the armament industry. Copper and zinc, the essential metals in 
the manufacture of brass, are being produced in ever-increasing quantities. Though 
lead does not hold the strategic position of the other common metals, as curtail- 
ment of these metals for domestic uses ensues, lead is finding wider uses as a 
substitute and consumption is overtaking production. 

The output of gold in 1940, at $204,479,083, was the greatest on record. 
Ontario mines contributed 61 p.c., Quebec 19 p.c. and British Columbia 12 p.c. 

Beneficiated iron-ore output from the New Helen Mine in the Michipicoten 
district increased over 1939 and the Steep Rock iron-ore deposit, which is situated 
about 150 miles west of Fort William, Ont., was brought closer to the production 
stage. Crude oil output increased 11 p.c. over 1939, and during the first six months 
of 1941 production exceeded that of the same period of 1940 by 32 p.c. Oil and 
oil products have reached a very strategic stage necessitating close control in order 
that military requirements will be met and domestic transportation will not be 
disorganized. Coal production totalled 17,566,884 short tons as compared with 
15,537,443 tons in the previous year. 


Among the new developments in 1941 was the establishment, a short distance 
north of Ottawa, of a plant to produce brucite, an ore of magnesium. In the 
autumn of 1940 a large deposit of barytes was discovered in Nova Scotia; this has 
since been brought to the production stage with a mill at Walton on tide water. 
Ground barytes is used by oil-well drillers and a substantial market has been estab- 
lished in Trinidad. 
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Salt, gypsum, sodium sulphate, talc and soapstone were other non-metallic 
minerals for which output was increased compared with 1939; in the structural 


materials group, clay products, cement, lime, sand and gravel, and stone 


duced in greater quantity than in the preceding year. 


Mineral Production of Canada 1939 and 1940 


1939 
Item 
Quantity Value 
$ 
METALLICS 
Goldie: Geet kere een fine oz 5,094,379 184,115,951 
SIlVeErs ree eee eee fine oz 23,163,629 9,378,490 
Other precious metalsues.- ee: = DLW DANII 
Copper, nickel, lead, zinc......... - 136,277,176 
Antimony, bismuth, cadmium, 
chromite, cobalt, manganese, 
molybdenum, tungsten......... = 2,502,915 
Miscellaneous—arsenic, iron ore, 
mercury, radium, selenium, tel- 
lurium, titanium ore, uranium. . - 1,809,380 
TOTALS, METALLICS...........- - 343,506,123 
NON-METALLICS 
Fuels 
Coaltee ec ee ton 15,537,443 48,315,224 
Natural gasvs....cace 6 M cu. ft 35,185,146 12,507,307 
REAtRe ae ec ce ee ton 445 2,445 
Petroleum, crude........ bbl 7,826,301 9,846,352 
LO DALS NUELS sate mee rte = 70,671,328 
Other Non-Metallics 
Asbestos, fluorspar, graphite, mag- 
nesitic-dolomite, mica, sulphur. . = 18,213,555 
Bary teStunacem ccm cae: ton - 3,639 
Diatomitet i. sa oe oe ton 301 10,388 
Feldspar, nepheline syenite....... = 252,457 
Grindstones............. ton 304 15,278 
Gy psilin. ts reece ton 1,421,934 1,935,127 
Nronkoxidesince eae eet ton 6,015 88,418 
Magnesium sulphate..... ton 550 9,900 
Mineral waters.......... Imp. gal. 123,769 19,105 
Phosphates. tee ton 15 Leitz 
Quartz eee ton 1,582,935 1,100,214 
Sal Cees ete are eee ton 424,500 2,486,632 
Silicaubrick: eee eee 2,493 124,807 
Sodium carbonate........ ton 300 2,400 
Sodium sulphate......... ton 71,485 628,151 
Talemandssoapstones eee see - 170,066 
ToTALs, OrHER Non-METrALLics = 25,061,849 
CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products (brick, tile, sewer 
DIpEeketCsicee at ewe te eee - §,151,236 
eMmen tye g ese oe bbl 5,731,264 8,511,211 
LO a 1KORe Ge Ps nuns tahn anne, ton 552,209 4,003,514 
Sand and gravel..... ton 31,294,341 11,241,102 
SCORER ee eee ane ton 5,443,522 6,455,696 
ToTALs, Cray PRopvucts, ETC.. - 35,362,759 
Grand Totals: 23.252... 25: - 474,602,059 


were pro- 


338 
248 


341 
1,448,788 
9,979 


140 ,663 
358 


1,858,302 
464,714 


7,559 ,648 
716,730 
31,375,415 
7,447,665 


1940 
Quantity Value 
$ 

5 old i> 204,479 ,083 
WE OSS S72 OL 
— 7,761,108 
- 155,922,881 
= DION 22 
= 2,427,246 
= 382,503,012 
17,566,884 54,676,993 
41,232,125 13,000,593 
30 75 
8,590,978 11,160,213 
= 78,837,874 


18,205,399 
9 


2,065 ,933 
111,874 


20,892 
4,039 
1,203,527 
2,823,269 
182,786 
1,760 
829,589 
229 ,639 


26,011,498 


6,344,547 
11,775,345 
5,194,555 
11,759,245 
7,398,959 


42,472,651 


529,825,035 
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Water Powers 


Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources, the development of 
which dates from the arrival of the early French settlers at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. During the past forty years this development has. proceeded 
at such a rapid rate as to profoundly affect the entire national economy, influencing 
the growth of population, transportation systems, home and external trade and 
national income. Water power is so general and widespread in its availability that 
more than 98 p.c. of all electricity generated for sale is distributed from hydro- 
electric stations and all but the most isolated hamlets enjoy the amenities of electric 
lighting, radio, cooking and domestic appliances. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1942 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


———]| TJurbine 
Province or Territory At At Installa- 
Ordinary Ordinary tion 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Rrinces dwar der sland arate se iepeeret ae «cari iei sae aoe aN 3,000 5,300 2,617 
INOW EUNSTOOLIE, hal Date ol aun ee ema Rati Oe Na RR ta CR 20,800 128,300 139,217 
ING wa BUTS Wi OIG oa: ernie Peon Fic taco eace oA atace ie st nucciehous 68 , 600 169,100 133,347 
OJOS) Oe Shee ayy era hae Retin ce ate Uae pee I Red al Wi PR eh te, Ti yet a Ae 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 4,556,943 
COSTA Gels isis 4-85. MRE BSL oe OIE ere EN on emer 5,330,000 6,940,000 2,617,495 
INTATITCOD AS Neen ree sac A eI PE OMS ai ss MLE ete ous 3,309,000 5,344,500 420,925 
Saskatchewalimrsert: pteret Geen, nec ua hoe ekuein es: ous eamet sees 542 ,000 1,082,000 90,835 
PAY OYSTER oi 5, cS ES AE ee RAR SEO AEA HP ne irre Breer 390,000 1,049,500 71,997 
BritishColuni bia eee eo eee ae. ee > omen es 1,931,000 5,103,500 788 , 763 
MikonvanGdeNorthwestwl ehni tones vceyercle oasis sie eceic onesies 294,000 731,000 22,899 
Canada: nea waste BO OTE BO LCE ONE 20,347,400 | 33,617,200 8,845,038 


Flooding Discharge through a 40-foot Sluice-Gate of an Ontario Power Development Dam.—Each gate 
has a capacity greater than the flow over the American fall at Niagara. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


A Large Transformer 
(capacity 25,000 
kv-a.) Serving a 
Southern Ontario 
City. 


Courtesy, Hydro- 
Electric Power 
Commission of 

Ontario 


The most-recent estimates indicate that Canada’s water powers will provide 
for a commercial installation of 43,700,000 h.p. Installation as of Jan. 1, 1942, 
totalled 8,845,038 h.p., slightly less than 20-25 p.c. of the total possible installation. 


Following the outbreak of war and the consequent development of a large-scale 
munitions industry, some readjustments in the use of power became necessary, 
additional units were installed in existing plants and new plants were rushed to 
completion. The water-power industry again demonstrated its versatility by meet- 
ing all the extraordinary demands upon it and at the same time continuing to 
provide the essential domestic, commercial and industrial services. 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the other provinces, 
are a valuable economic resource that is augmented by abundant local coal 
supplies. Quebec has the largest known resources of water power and the greatest 
development, her present installation is a little more than 51 p.c. of Canada’s total. 
More than 90 p.c. of total installation is operated by central electric station 
organizations. Ontario, which, like Quebec, is without local coal supplies, is second 
in power resources and their development. Here the Hydro-Electric Commission 
operates plants aggregating more than 65 p.c. of the total installation of the 
Province, while an additional 21 p.c. is operated by other central station organiza- 
tions. Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power resources and 
the greatest development, more than 72 p.c. of the total hydraulic development of 
the three provinces being installed on the Winnipeg River to serve the Winnipeg 
area and, over the transmission network of the Manitoba Power Commission, 
approximately 145 cities, towns, and villages in southern Manitoba. In the section 
of the Prairie Provinces containing least water power, there are large fuel 
resources. British Columbia ranks fourth in available power resources and her 
hydraulic development is exceeded in Quebec and Ontario only. The water powers 
of Yukon and the Northwest Territories are considerable, but present development 
is limited to mining uses. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1941.—New water-power installa- 
tions during 1941 totalled 254,600 h.p. This, together with 6,000 h.p. resulting 
from equipment replacement not previously reported, brings Canada’s total 
hydraulic installation as of Jan. 1, 1942, to 8,845,038 h.p. Other undertakings 
under way should add more than 650,000 h.p. to this total by the middle of 1943. 
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The first hydro-electric development in the Northwest Territories came 
into operation in January, 1941, with the completion by the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of its 4,700-h.p. plant on the Yellowknife River to 
serve its own and other mines and the domestic needs of the settlement. 

No new water-power developments were completed in the Prairie Provinces 
during 1941. Work on the Calgary Power Company’s 23,000-h.p. plant on the 
Cascade River and on its appurtenant water storage in Lake Minnewanka was 
commenced in January, 1941, and it is expected that power will be available 
early in 1942. This plant will serve a large munitions industry and will augment 
the power supply from the Company’s four generating stations on Bow River. 

In Ontario, new installations during 1941 totalled 19,900 h.p., and much 
additional work is in progress. Because of the greatly increased industrial 
load at Sault Ste. Marie, the Great Lakes Power Company doubled the 
capacity of its Upper Falls plant on Montreal river by the addition of a 10,000-h.p. 
unit. A similar unit is being installed at Lower Falls on the same river. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Company of Ontario has installed two units of 
4,950 h.p. each in its plant at Big Eddy on Musquash River and is proceeding 
with its development of Barrett Chute on Madawaska River. Here 56,000 hop. 
will be installed, power to be delivered in July, 1942. 

The Commission has recently commenced construction of a second plant 
at DeCew Falls, drawing water from the Welland Canal. The installation, from 
which power is expected to be available in July, 1943, consists of a 65,000-h.p. unit. 

Work on the Ogoki River diversion project is well advanced. By means 
of a main dam on the Ogoki River and a regulating dam at the summit between 
the areas drained by the Ogoki and Nipigon Rivers the flow of the Ogoki River 
will be diverted from the Hudson Bay drainage into the Great Lakes to provide 
additional power at Niagara Falls and in the St. Lawrence River. 

As a result of special agreements between Canada and the United States, 
additional diversions of water for power generation at Niagara Falls amounting 
te 14,000 cubic feet per second have been made. 

New hydraulic installation in Quebec during 1941 totalled 230,000 h.p. This 
was largely made up of additions and betterments to existing plants, the only 
new plant brought into operation being that of the Quebec Streams Commission 
on the Upper Ottawa River. Here 48,000 h.p. has been installed to augment 
the power supply of the northwestern Quebec mining areas. 

The Aluminum Power Company added 15,000 h.p. to the capacity’ of its 
Chute-a-Caron plant by runner replacements. Two 65,000-h.p. units are also 
being installed in the plant, the first for operation in March, 1942, and the 
second shortly afterwards. These two units will be transferred later to the 
Company’s new Shipshaw plant on the Saguenay River where 510,000 h.p. is 
being installed. Power delivery is expected to commence about February, 1943. 

The Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company added three units of 
53,000 h.p. to its station at Beauharnois on the St. Lawrence River, bringing 
its installation to 689,000 h.p., the greatest in any Canadian generating station. 

The Shawinigan Water and Power Company by the replacement of a turbine 
runner increased the capacity of its a Gabelle station on the St. Maurice River 
by 6,000 h.p. to 172,000 h.p. Two thousand horse-power was added by a similar 
replacement in the Grand’Mere station on the same stream. 
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No new stations were brought into operation in the Maritime Provinces. 
The Avon River Power Company replaced the temporary generator of 3,500 
kv.a. in its Hollow Bridge Station on Black River with one of 6,250 kv.a. 
The 3,500-kv.a. generator is being installed in the Company’s new Lumsden 
plant at Hell’s Gate on the same stream. This plant is expected to commence 
delivery of power in February, 1942. 


Central Electric Stations 

Over 88:4 p.c. of all water power developed in Canada is developed by central 
electric stations and, although there are a large number of stations (298) that 
derive their power entirely from fuels and 39 hydraulic stations that also have 
thermal. auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity generated for sale is produced 
by water power. 

The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 5,500,- 
000,000 kwh. in 1919, the first year for which such data are available. Six years 
later it was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than trebled, and by 1930 it 
amounted to 18,000,000,000 kwh. With continued depression in manufacturing 
industries the output started to decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but 
from June, 1933, to the end of 1937 there was an almost continuous succession of 
increases each month after adjusting for normal seasonal variations. A slump 
in 1938 in the pulp and paper industry, which takes about 40 p.c. of the total 
power generated, caused a reduction in the output for that year. The output for 
September, 1941, at 2,866,647,000 kwh., was the largest in the history of the 
industry; an estimate for the year 1941 is 32,000,000,000 kwh., as compared with 
the output of 30,080,248,000 kwh. shown for 1940. Only one other country (Nor- 
way) has a greater output per capita and only three other countries have greater 
total outputs irrespective of size. One reason for this large use of electricity pro- 
duced by central stations is the absence of coal in the central provinces and the 
large quantities of water power available within transmitting distances of the 
principal manufacturing centres. Low rates and reliable service have increased the 
domestic use for lighting, cooking, water heating and other household uses; the 
average per capita consumption has risen to 1,423 kwh. per annum, about twice 

that in the United States 


where living standards 
Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario are very similar. 


Assembling a 4,500 kv-a. Generator. 


Secondary power, 
used mainly in electric 
boilers in pulp and paper 
mills, increased from a 
very small quantity in 
1924 to over 7,313,000,000 
kwh. in 1937. With the in- 
creasing demand for firm 
power, this secondary 
power was reduced to 
5,423,000,000 kwh. in 1940 
and to 2,306,000,000 kwh. 
in the first nine months 
of 1941, but the consumpv- 


tion of firm power, or total 
output less secondary power 
for electric boilers and exports 
to the United States, has also 
continued to increase and 
reached a new peak in Septem- 
ber, 1941, of 2,412,334,000 kwh. 


The rated capacity ot 
electric motors in manufactur- 
ing industries in Canada in 
1939 was 80:5 p.c. of the total 
capacity of all power equip- 
ment in these industries, the 
increase from 61:3 p.c. in 1923 
being almost continuous. In 
the mining industries this con- 
version to electric drive has 
been even greater, growing 
from 57-3 p.c. in 1923 to 80-2 
p.c. in 1939. In 1939 almost 
83 p.c. of these electric motors 
in manufacturing industries 
and 88 p.c. in mining industries 


were driven by power pro- 
duced in central stations. Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources 


Interior of the Slave Falls Generating Station, Winnipeg, Man. 


Mechanical power, particularly 
electric motors, has been increasing in manufacturing industries much more rapidly 
than the number of employees during the past decade. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1927-41 


a eS ED 
—————————— 


From From 


From From 
Year Water Fuel Total Year Water Fuel Total 
000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 

NOW) cohonh on 1,193,481 ASP OAAR te 21D AD Se OS 5a ae 1,917,958 32,410 1,950,368 
19235 eee 1,340,292 21,192 | 1,361,484 || 1936..... 2,078,739 Simaoe 2,116,191 
1920 ease 1,441,203 Di O220 M1 40S 4S20 rll OSes 2,256,779 41,882 2,298,661 
LOS OM eee 1,463,330 25,230 | 1,488,560 || 1938..... 2,130,006 Oh SOS DAO? Woe 
{OST er: 1,339,907 26,071 | 1,365,978 || 1939..... D SVS WS 40,811 2,362,626 
1032 Rien 1,296,360 25,845) 01,322" 205 ni O40 an ee 2,460, 466 46,222 2,506,688 
LOSS hee aeee 1,436,486 26,150 | 1,462,636 |) 19411..... 2,603 ,976 51,609 2,654,585 
NOG Ave ces. 1,733,810 29,484 | 1,763,294 


1 Nine-month average. 


Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is displacing coal and oil to 
heat furnaces, ovens and boilers, and is doing enormous quantities of work in 
electrolytic refining of metals, production of fertilizers, metal plating, and so forth. 

Investments in central electric stations for 1939 amounted to $1,564,03,211, which 
was larger than for any manufacturing industry ; revenues amounted to $151,880,969 
and 1,623,672 domestic customers were served. These are approximately 60 p.c. 
of all families in Canada, both urban and rural. 
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Manufactures 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in Canadian 
manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: first, the opening up 
of the West, which greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all 
kinds and especially construction materials; and secondly, the first World War, 
which left a permanent imprint upon the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. 
By 1920, the gross value of Canadian manufactured products was no less than 
$3,693,000,000, the capital invested $2,915,000,000, and the number of employees 
591,753. Hundreds of millions of capital had been attracted from outside (see 
Chapter XV) in achieving this striking result. 


To-day, the manufacturing industries of Canada stand on the threshold of a 
new era in their development. The demands created by the present war, owing 
to Canada’s strategic position as a source of food supply and armaments, has had 
far-reaching effects on the magnitude and diversification of Canadian manufactur- 
ing production. Fortunately, Canadian manufacturers are now well equipped to 
accomplish successfully the huge task that they are called upon to perform. The 
‘tremendous expansion in production so far achieved by the manufacturing industries 
of Canada is indicated by a 58 p.c. increase in employment since the War started. 
Employment in the iron and steel industries increased by 132 p.c., chemical indus- 
tries 126 p.c., textiles 39 p.c. lumber and its products 34 p.c., food products 28 
p.c., and pulp and paper 20 p.c. 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1939 


Estab- wen Salaries Cost neeNet Gross 
Year | lish- Capital 1 a and of Value of Value of 
ments DOveS Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1870... .|41,259 77,964,020] 187,942} 40,851,009} 124,907,846 96,709,927} 221,617,773 
1880... .|49, 722 165,302,623] 254,935) 59,429,002 179,918,593 129,757,475| 309,676,068 
1890... .175,964| 353,213,000] 369,595} 100,415,350} 250,759,292 219,088,594} 469,847,886 
19002.. .|14,650| 446,916,487] 339,173] 113,249,350] 266,527,858} 214,525,517] 481,053,375 
19102.. ./19,218]1,247,583,609| 515,203] 241,008,416] 601,509,018} 564,466,621 1,165,975,639 
19203,. .|22,157|2,914, 518,693] 591,753) 711,080, 430|2,083,579,57111,609, 168, 808 3,692 ,748,379 
19298,. .|22,216]4,004,892,009] 666,531] 777,291,217/2,029,670, 813]1, 755, 386,937!3,883,446,116 
19333,, .|23, 7801/3, 279,259,838] 468,658] 436,247,824] 967,788,928} 919,671,181 1,954,075,785 
19343,. .124,209|3, 249,348,864] 519,812] 503,851,055]1,229,513,621/1,087,301, 742 De 39S O92 129 
19353,. .}24,03413,216,403,127| 556,664) 559,467,777/1,419, 146, 217]1, 153,485, 104)2 ,653,911,209 
1936%.. .124,202/3,271, 263,531] 594,359] 612,071,434]1,624,213,996/1,289,592,672)3,002,403,814 
19373... .|24,83413,465,227,831| 660,451] 721,727,037|2,006,926, 787|1, 508 , 924, 867/3,625,459,500 
19383,. .|25,200]3,485, 683,018] 642,016] 705,668,589]1,807,478,028]1,428, 286, 778/3 , 337,681,366 
19393,. .|24,805|3, 647,024,449] 658,114) 737,811,153]1, 836,159, 375|1,531,051,901/3,474, 783,528 


1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 
cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 2 In- 
cludes all establishments employing five hands or over. 3 Includes all establishments irrespect- 
ive of the number of employees but excludes construction, and custom and repair work. 


The rise in manufacturing production that commenced during the summer of 
1933 continued with increasing force to the spring of 1938. As a result of this 
continuous rise, the gross value of products in 1937 was only 6-7 p.c. below that 


of 1929, employment 0:9 p.c. lower, and salaries and wages paid 7-1 p.c. below 
the 1929 level. The drop in the gross value of products, 1929-38, was due mainly 
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to a drop of 16-0 p.c. in the wholesale prices of manufactured products. Although 
the number of employees in 1937 was still below the 1929 level, the physical volume 
of goods produced was, however, the highest on record, exceeding by 7:4 p.c. the 
previous peak attained in 1929. 


The declines in manufacturing production resulting from the minor recession 
; of 1938 were in many cases made up by the expanded operations reported in 1939. 
This increased output was due only partly to the demands created by the present 
war, as in only a few branches of production was there an immediate expansion 
of production directly attributed to war needs. The impact of the War was first 
felt by the textile, food and chemical industries. For manufacturing as a whole 
there was an increase of 4-1 p.c. in the gross value of production, 2-5 p.c. in the 
number of employees, and 4:5 p.c. in the salaries and wages paid as compared with 
the previous year. 


Industries, by Provinces and Purpose Groups 


Among the manufacturing groups analysed on a purpose classification basis, 
and judged by gross value of production, the producers materials group, which 
includes manufacturers and building materials, ranked first in 1939 with 32-5 p.c. 
of the total value of manufactured products. The industries manufacturing food 
products came second with 22-6 p.c. of the total, followed by the industrial equip- 


Machining of the Upper Bracket of a Large Water-Wheel Generator.—This operation is being done 
on one of the largest boring mills in Canada. 


Courtesy, Canadian Westinghouse Co. Lid. 
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ment group with 15-2 p.c., clothing industries 8-0 p.c., vehicles and vessels 7-9 p.c., 
drink and tobacco 4:7 p.c. In the paragraphs following the table a short review is 
given of some of the groups of industries that have felt the effects of the increased 


demands occasioned by the present war. 


Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Purpose Groups, 1939 


Prov- | Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
ince or | lish- Capital ployees and of Value of Value of 
Group | ments Wages Materials Products! _ Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Prov- 

ince : 
Pb 222 2,682,900} 1,088 617,945 D239, 17 1,243,979 3,543,681 
NESS 1,083 101,954,082] 17,627) 16,651,685 43,332,195 35,885 , 563 83,139,572 
N.B 803 91,171,323] 14,501} 13,659,162 35,617,614 27 O40195 66,058,151 
Ovuewer. 8,373|1,182 ,538, 441/220, 3211223,757,767| 536,823,039 470,385,279]1,045,757,585 
Ont 9 82411, 762,571,669]/318,871|/378,376,209| 907,011,461] 791,428,569]1, 745,674,707 
Man 1,087 119,659,365] 23,910] 28,444,798 82,408,293 48,810,544] 134,293,595 
Sask. 737 37,654,095] 6,475) 7,346,127 38,782,135 QO PASS PIS: 60,650,589 
Alta 961 73,284,225) 12,712| 14,977,700 53,151,149 32,618,153 87,474,080 
seas 1,710) 274,969,502] 42,554] 53,881,994} 136,655,872] 103,263,292} 247,948,600 
ukon 

N.W.T 5 538,847 55 97 , 766 138,500 92,054 242 ,968 
Totals. .| 24,805/3,647,024,449/658, 114/737, 811, 153/1,836, 159,375/1,531,051,901 3,474, 783,528 
Purpose 

Group 
Produc- 

ers ma- 

terials 7,095]1,580, 602, 852/201, 849|229, 381,185} 559,816,486} 503,748,897|/1,130,510,177 
Food. 8,529] 451,298,489] 99,983]101,904,518] 526,619,353}. 245,186,949) 784,072,722 
Indust- 

rial 

equip- 

ment...| 1,957] 650,305,878] 93,235}117,754,260| 257,416,596) 256,096,142) 528,678,421 
Vehicles 

and 

vessels . 364| 269,734,181] 54,673] 72,238,590} 141,704,269] 119,866,017) 266,089,493 
Clothing.| 2,178) 187,495,826} 97,220 83,762,588 146,201,614) 127,339,537) 275,567,762 
Drink 

and 

tobacco 657} 190,313,279) 23,489] 27,051,038 LALO SO 88,715,388] 164,812,439 
Books 

and sta- 

tionery. DS) 143,293,147) 41,804) 56,466,921 47,916,777 94,544,925 144,288,052 
Tl ouse 

furnish- 

ings and 

equip- 
ane as 767 903 ,773,837| 277,647| 28,417,336 40,528,394 46,587,242 88,800,804 
ersona 
Se 623 46,866,657| 12,623) 13,771,704 26,408,179 29,930,443 57,043,684 
avs ISCel- 

laneous. 183 33,340,303} 5,591) 7,063,013 ES ASW SA SXO) 19 036,361 34,919,974 


1 Gross value less cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


Food Industries 


To supply the daily needs of the Canadian people for food is a huge task 
requiring the labour of many people and an organization that is world-wide in its 
ramifications. Some of the leading industries in this group with their gross values 
of production in 1939 were as follows: slaughtering and meat packing, $185,- 
196,133; butter and cheese, $122,561,771; flour and feed mills, $101,776,429; bread 
and other bakery products, $76,040,651; fruit and vegetable preparations, $55,164,- 
957; biscuits and confectionery, $51,301,152; sugar, $49,896,763; coffee, tea, and 
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spices, $29,684,410; fish curing 
and packing, $28,816,536; mis- 
cellaneous foods, $19,054,972 ; 
condensed milk, $13,251,024; 
and breakfast foods, $9,209,578. 


Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing. — Slaughtering and 
meat packing is the leading 
industry of the food group. In 
1939 its output was valued 
at $185,196,133; it furnished 
employment to 12,765 persons 
who were paid $17,109,682 in 
salaries and wages. About 
$128,000,000 was paid out by 
packers for live stock. Of the 


; Photometers.—These machines measure the light output of 
150 establishments, 41 con- lamps. This test is but one of 480 used to check the length 


tributed 90 p.c. of the total of life, uniformity and efficiency of the bulbs. 
Courtesy, Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 


output, while 7 of the largest 
plants had an average produc- 
tion of about $12,000,000. The same is true of employment. Forty-one plants 
reported 88 p.c. of the total number of persons employed, while 7 of the largest 
plants averaged 783 employees each. This industry contributes materially to the 
foreign trade of Canada. The exports in 1939 totalled $44,300,379, the principle 
item comprising “bacon and hams, shoulders and sides”. Imports in 1939 were 
$17,576,444 and consisted chiefly of hides and skins, sausage casings, gelatine, 
wool and meat. 


Dairy Products.—Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are given in 
the chapter on Agriculture at pp. 43-46. 


Flour Milling.—The flour-milling industry with an output valued at $101,- 
776,429 in 1939 is one of the leading industries of the group from the point of 
view of gross value of production. The War of 1914-18 gave a great impetus to 
this trade. The 303 flour mills, as distinguished from feed mills, many of them of 
the most modern type and highest efficiency, have a capacity far in excess of 
Canada’s.demands. Since 1928, this industry has been adversely affected by the 
difficulties that have beset the Canadian grain trade and the decline in the prices 
of grains. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 bbl. in 1928 to 5,342,172 
bbl. in 1939, but in spite of the decrease Canada continues to be one of the leading 
exporters of wheat flour. 


The flour-milling industry has a tremendous capacity to produce whatever 
flour may be needed under present war conditions. In 1939, the maximum daily 
capacity of the mills was 101,454 bbl. per day of 24 hours, or an annual capacity of 
over 37,000,000 bbl. Even if the industry were to work at only 75 p.c. of its 
capacity, over 27,000,000 bbl. of flour could be produced. Such a production would 
allow for an export of about 17,000,000 bbl. per annum, an increase of 12,000,000 
bbl. over the quantity exported in 1939, 
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Canned Foods.—The development in the production of canned foods in 
Canada has shown a remarkable expansion since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In 1900 the total value did not exceed $8,250,000, but by 1930 it had 
increased to more than $55,000,000, or six and one-half times as much. In 1933 the 
value of production dropped to $33,000,000, and rose again to $69,500,000 in 1939. 
Fruits and vegetables of many kinds, retaining much of their original freshness and 
flavour, are to be had at all times of the year. Producers in the country are pro- 
vided with an enormously extended market, and consumers in both city and country 
with cheap and wholesome food in great variety. The consumer also enjoys pro- 
tection by the inspection services of the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. 


Quantity and Value of Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1939 


Product Quantity Value 
$ 
Bish F548 aust darpce Meek cae Goi nae as CE a LL ee aS lb. 108,893,332} 15,478,961 
Ss PO ra Rie Rat Liev eT petted see te es ety geo! 1 case 3,547,542 7,769,005 
VERetablesiezciie wtte wlec sh cu tet RN rel NA ea pices eae cs 7,615,449) 14,526,671 
Meats sn icity tiie. AOTC t8 aly een nh ML 8 Renae eee lb. 7,887,228 iv ASe 227 
SSOUEDS' srw wee relawate) « ers ar cdc Gy > i cag ae RRC eNotes or case 3,510,319 Po) DAD, 
‘Concemtratedvnulk products), pee Se ee aie = eee ee lb 176605425 Pele Soe Oat 
Other foods ts Y AT-M yok OLA Rs 27k oe A Sen aed A eee ie = 9,113,941 
Total seco rig oo ee oe a ee ea ene = 69,466,998 
An Axminster Loom.—Thousands of strands, tediously Textile Industries 

arranged in frames to follow the pattern, revolve on : i 

a sprocket chain. Steel arms operating like type- The need for clothing 


writer keys plunge them at the proper time into 


the warp. and equipment for Canada’s 


suddenly and greatly enlarged 
armed forces has thrown a 
heavy burden upon the textile 
industries ; production facilities 
have shown themselves capable 
of co-operating efficiently in 
the war effort, to which many 
concerns are devoting their 
entire production. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited 


The textile industries are, 
to a high degree, centralized 
in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario.” In 1939 the 
gross value of production was 
$392,657,759, employment was 
given to 121,022 persons, and 
$107,117,035 was paid out in 
salaries and wages. Of all 
females employed in the manu- 
facturing industries, 43  p.c. 
were in the textile group. 


Crude Rubber from the Bales 
being ‘Masticated’ before 
Further Processing. 


SSenaEe sane 


Moulds in which Tires are 
given their ‘Tread’ and 
Vulcanized. 


Canada’s exports of rubber 


products amounted _ to 
nearly $16,000,000 in 1939, 
about one-half of which 
was accounted for by 
rubber tires. Since that 
time, the War has greatly 
stimulated the production 
of tires for the Allied 
armies. 


Courtesy, Dunlop Tire 
and Rubber Goods 
Co. Lid. 


The variety of individual industries contained within the textile group is repre- 
sentative of practically all of the stages of manufacturing necessary to convert the 
various raw materials into products ready for purchase by the public. Yarn is 
spun, and fabrics and goods are woven and knitted. Factory production of clothing 
is on such a considerable scale that in 1939 the men’s factory clothing industry led 
the group with a gross value of production amounting to $70,807,930, and was 
followed closely by the cotton yarn and cloth industry. Some other leading indus- 
tries, in the order named, were: women’s clothing, hosiery and knitted goods, silk 
and artificial silk, and woollen cloth. The remarkable expansion of the silk and 
artificial silk industry during a comparatively short period of time, and which was 
continuous during the depression years, makes this an important member of the 
group, with a production valued at $25,440,527. 


Iron and Steel Industries 

The iron and steel industries account annually for about 16 p.c. of all factory 
output in the Dominion and for about 19 p.c. of factory employment. In 1939 the 
gross output value for the 1,394 establishments in this group was $553,468,880 
and the number of employees, 121,041. 

Pig-iron production totalled 1,168,839 long tons in 1940, the greatest production 
on record and a gain of 55 p.c. over 1939. Only 4 companies operate iron-ore 
blast furnaces in Canada. These plants have a capacity of 1,500,000 tons per year. 
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Honing the Bores, Simul- 
taneously, of a Six-Cylinder 
Automobile Block. 


owe 


Special Angular Drill for 
Reaming Holes in Sides 
of the Cylinder Block. 


Canada’s large capacity for the manufac- 
ture of passenger automobiles for domes- 
tic use and export is now assigned 
largely to war production of trucks and 
armoured Cars. 


Courtesy, Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd. 


In 1940 alone the imports of iron ore totalled 2,159,131 long tons, of which 
about 67 p.c. was from the United States for use in Ontario and about 30 p.c. 
from Newfoundland for use in Nova Scotia; the remaining 3 p.c. came from Brazil 
and Sweden. 


Some domestic ore (136,475 long tons) was used in Canada’s iron furnaces 
in 1940, shipments having come from the sintering plant at the New Helen Mine. 
Development work continued at the iron-ore deposits at Steep Rock Lake but no 
commercial shipments were made during 1940. 


Production of steel ingots and castings in 1940 totalled 2,012,294 tons including 
1,944,313 tons of ingots and 67,981 tons of castings. Steel furnaces operated at 
about 85 p.c. of capacity to produce this record tonnage. 


Rolled products such as billets, rails, bars, wire rods, plates, etc., are now 
made in 16 different mills, the value of output amounting to $85,907,967 in 1940. 
Tonnages of the main products shipped were as follows: hot rolled bars, 326,280 ; 
rails and fastenings, 212,386; plates and sheets, 281,616; blooms, billets and other 
semi-finished shapes, 193,445; structural shapes, 160,963; and wire rods, 117,192. 

Among the secondary or fabricating groups, the automobile industry is most 
important, production of cars and trucks in 1940 amounting to 223,013 units valued 
at $174,735,961 at factory prices. Canadian-made cars are shipped to all parts 


of the world, exports in 1940 amounting to 84,192 in number and $54,306,062 in 
value. 
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The manufacture and maintenance of railway cars and locomotives ranked 
next to automobiles in output value and led all iron and steel industries in the 
number of persons employed. The 35 establishments in this group reported gross 


i production in 1940 at $95,341,712 and the number of employees at 21,483. 
i Output values for other industries in this group were as follows in 1939: sheet 
f metal products, $51,527,229; farm implements, $16,035,223; automobile parts, $38,- 


711,807 ; machinery, $48,458,408; castings, $32,345,831; wire and wire goods, $25,- 
‘ 063,379; shipbuilding, $11,234,967; boilers and platework, $2,799,806; heating and 
; cooking apparatus, $15,351,663; hardware and tools, $22,995,424; aircraft, $12,638,- 
470; and bridge and structural steel work, $15,840,592. 


t Leading Individual Industries 


The industries based on mineral resources have taken their place among the 
leading manufactures of Canada along with the industries based upon forest and 


agricultural (including live-stock) resources. 


cs The pulp and paper industry, although of comparatively recent development, 

F had, by 1925, displaced flour milling as Canada’s most important manufacturing 
industry in gross value of production and, in spite of recent vicissitudes, held that 
position up to 1935 when it was displaced by the non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining industry. In capital, employment and salaries and wages paid and net 
value of production, however, pulp and paper is still the leading industry. 


The incidence of the depression resulted in a rearrangement in the rank of 
many industries that has already proved temporary in some cases. The suspension 
of capital expenditures, a serious factor in the depression, greatly reduced the 
output of such important industries as sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, 
railway rolling-stock, primary iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, 
demand for goods for immediate consumption was more stable, especially in such 


Munitions in the Mak- 
ing.—Tapping molten 
steel from the ladle 
into ingot forms in a 
large Canadian gun 
plant. The tempera- 
ture never drops below 
800° F. and reaches, 
in slow stages, 
2,000° F. 


Courtesy, Department of 
Public Information 


industries as petroleum pro- 
ducts, bakeries, cotton yarn and 
cloth, printing and publishing, 
clothing, 
etc, 


tobacco, beverages, 
However, as previously 
stated, some return to the pre- 
depression order of importance 
is in evidence. Comparing the 
rankings for 1933 with those 
for 1939, it may be noted that 
automobiles 
eleventh to fifth place, saw- 
mills from fourteenth to eighth, 
electrical equipment from six- 


came up “from 


teenth to ninth; cotton yarn 
and cloth, and bread and 
other bakery products, which 
appeared in eighth and seventh 
places, respectively, in 1933, 
dropped back again to thir- 
teenth and tenth. 


es 


Special Treatment of Lubricating Oils.—Phenol plant, showing 
tower for separating phenol from oil. 


Courtesy, Imperial Oil Limited 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1939 
ee 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital 1 sae and of Value of 
ments DROy ee Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Non-ferrous metal smelt- i 

ing and refining...... 14) 192,186,465} 12,449) 19,372,119] 166,653,361] 262,602,495 
Pulpiand paper-aaeee. 100} 597,908,918] 31,016] 44,737,379 79,933,657] 208,152,295 
Slaughtering and meat 

Dackine ee hyp ee 150 68,660,761) 12,765] 17,109,682] 154,692,370] 185,196,133 
Butter and cheese...... DSRS 62,430,427) 17,448} 16,635,539 87,344,396} 122,561,771 
Automobiles. ew Ee 1 59,470,986} 14,427] 20,573,714 CNG OTA: 753 107 ,463,351 
Petroleum products..... a3 66,381,189} 4,766) 7,890,247 74,465,600} 104,578,517 
Flour and feed mills.... 1,050 47,926,318} 5,898} 6,515,496 75,435,165 101,776,429 
Sawin lout heen eee 3,941 85,628,394] 32,399] 26,396,308 54,447,549} 100,132,597 
Electrical apparatus and 

SUIpPNESt lee Nayemeeee 190} 102,245,833} 20,261] 25,711,092 $97,331), 766 89,060,568 
Bread and other bakery 

PrOCUGtSe ay eel ae Sls 49,162,475) 23,121] 22,337,808 34,391,725 76,040,651 
Primary iron and steel. . 54; 113,660,251] 13,827] 20,410,517 29,629,376 75,934,481 
Clothing, men’s, factory Bis 40,791,892) 22,426} 20,068,061 39,991,597 70,807 ,930 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 36 81,272,668} 19,723] 16,733,206 35) D2 oO 70,385,460 
Rubber goods (including 

LoGtwean ia re ee 54 65,374,269] 14,160] 15,603,774 28,814,003 69,945,471 
Printing and publishing. 812 54,788,782] 18,342} 26,205,362 13,845,743 61,903,495 


Totals, Fifteen Lead- 
ing Industries...... 


Grand Totals, All In- 
dustries soe 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries 
to all Industries... . 


12, 484|1, 687,889 , 628/263 ,028/306,300, 304 


986,175,417/1, 706,541,644 


24 ,805)3, 647,024, 449/658, 114/737, 811, 153/1,836, 159, 375|3,474, 783,528 


| FS | ss 


46-28 


39-97 


41-51 


49-11 
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Manufactures in Leading Cities 


The following table gives the principal manufacturing statistics for all cities 
with a gross production of over $20,000,000 in 1939. 


Cities of Canada with a Manufacturing Production of Over Twenty Million 
Dollars in 1939 


; Estab- i Salaries Cost Gross 
City lish- Capital i - and of Value of 
ments DIOYEES Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Nontrea let a area. 2,501) 423,234,648) 105,315] 114,602,118] 254,188,246] 483,246,583 
Toronto eee ral secu ae era eret race 2,885] 447,009,768) 98,702) 122,553,435] 240,532,281] 482,532,331 
PIANC OM eis ler acers ces 461} 206,584,330] 31,512} 39,563,423} 70,829,034] 152,746,340 
IWANdSOR Rs ero eee 222) 80,436,233] 17,729) 25,938,890! ' 63,907,106} 122,474,320 
Watleouy eric .05 8 A): 5 S29 ODF OOS 2 mel ODO OOLE LOCO ORS Obie k Lem O1267 245 
Winnineg ser ere oe 648} 73,255,368 LOL ZO Tie DiGi er4 Sis OLSINy od O24 2 12 
MontrealiMacta ass eee 10} 44,708,586 1,887 2,688,885] 48,229,644] 63,289,783 
London UE Arnon aye ans 243} 38,674,632 9,941 11,576,846} 20,696,829} 45,385,185 
Keaitchenenari sess de 153} 37,094,776 Qs6S80iim 10; 1999S Os 22123) 476\) (435950, 376 
Osha walrasteies eis on 44; 24,450,659 5,824 T2907 4 O92 2S OL Ode LOaOLD 
Quebec Bin rh hho eee DISS SOLS28 pou 10,199 OW TA TOOlm ie 301 5090 O44.) 955.300. 
Calo nvamen Reet ayes ec: 191} 26,651,733 4,225 5, 718,341 19,651,198} 32,659,913 
Peterborough. .61c. 741 20,019,146 $5132 5,607,145 16,460,327) 30,776,537 
Edmontomeae ence: 179} 20,611,030 4,455 5,566,986 19,893,319} 29,871,108 
Ottawanyee eee an es 200} 33,238,918 7,103 8,776,183 12,063,936) 28,582,935 
New Toronto Senter cia oes D2 2d, Oey OOS 3,045 4,658,241 134377997) 27 (886,476 
Three RIVETS eee hia 50] 55,452,876 Selo HrOoo OO 10,678,267) 27,503,951 
Sanhiaece. ASS Ae ee 44, 15,757,012 2,830 4,141,433 17,444,021! 26,205, 143 
Brantford deuce SONY reise er: 110 Ge Sor O22) O14: 6,549 6,945,428] 12,351,993] 25,708,393 
Niagara Falls Sache Sette OZ) 92,534,155 3,624 4,69€,548 9,330,799| 25,605,308 
St: Catharines eee rel ch sera he 91] 23,126,509 aes) 6,382,713 10,480,773) 22,329,061 
SteBonilace sme waeae 47 TAS 20 RS 7 1,585 2,156,805 NCO SOIR PAL Asia All 


Conditions During the Years 1936-1941 


Perhaps the best all-round barometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes 
of employment maintained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 


hands or over and include the great majority of employees. 


below for the latest six years. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures. 


These are based on returns received from establishments having 15 
The indexes are given 


(1926=100) 
Month | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 || Month | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
Jan. 1..| 96-8/102-4/108-6]104-3/118-2/142-SJuly 1..} 104-7) 119-0} 111-8) 111-2) 130-3) 172-5 
Feb. 1..) 98-5/105-3/110-3/106-0)120-5/147-4)Aug. 1..) 104-9} 118-1] 110-0} 112-8] 134-4) 176-9 
Mar.1..| 99-5/107-6]110-5|107 -0/122 -6]150-8Sept. 1..} 105-9) 121-2] 113-8] 115-3] 138-4] 181-5 
Apr. 1../101-1]110-8/110-8]/107-1/123-4]/158-2/Oct. 1..} 109-0} 121-7) 112-5) 119-7) 143-8) 174-0 
May 1. ./102-7/113-8/110-6)108-4/125-7/162-3))Nov. 1..} 107-7; 119-0} 110-9} 122-1} 144-6 = 
June 1. .|103-4/117-9/)112-3}111-4)/129-2}167-9)Dec. 1..) 107-0} 116-3) 110-1] 122-2] 144-7 a 
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CHAPTER X 


Transportation—Communications 


Steam Railways.—Over half of the railway mileage in Canada is owned and 
operated by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and the remainder by 
incorporated companies. The mileage of railways publicly operated as at Dec. 31, 
1940, was as follows: Dominion, 22,671 miles; provincial, 922 miles; municipal, 
92 miles; total 23,685. The mileage operated by incorporated companies was 18,880, 
the principal private system being the Canadian Pacific Railway with 16,684 miles 
of line: The total of 42,565 miles with an estimated population of 11,422,000 gives 
Canada an average of 3-73 miles per 1,000 population, which is second only to 
Australia with an average of 4-04 miles, and is twice the average for the United 
States. 

Freight traffic on the railways reached a peak of 118,652,969 tons in 1928, 
declined steadily to 1933 and increased somewhat for the next four years, dropped 
in 1938 and rose again to 97,947,541 tons in 1940. Passenger traffic has declined 
quite consistently since 1919 and in 1940 only 21,969,871 passengers were carried, 
which was only about half of the number carried ten years earlier. 


Reduced traffic has lowered the revenues from a high of $534,106,045 in 1929 
to $270,278,276 in 1933 and $429,142,659 in 1940. Without corresponding reductions 
in operation expenses, net incomes declined rapidly. Deficits of the Canadian 
National system increased and dividends of the Canadian Pacific were reduced or 
passed entirely. 


The number of employees declined from a high point of 187,846 in 1929 with 
wages of $290,732,500 to 135,700 in 1940 with a total payroll of $214,505,163. 


C.P.R. Locomo- 
tive 5921.— 
This streamlined 
5 pair 63-in. 
driving wheel 
engine, is oil 
burning. 


C.N.R. Locomotive 
6181 has 4 pairs of 
driving-wheels and 
is coal burning. 
Fifteen units of this 
model have recently 
been built in 
Montreal. 


Specimens of the most modern and efficient locomotives placed in service by the C.P.R. and the C.N.R., 
respectively. C.P.R. Locomotive 5921 weighs, with tender, 728,000 lb., and is stated to be the most 
powerful locomotive doing duty in the British Empire. C.N.R. Locomotive 6181 is a type particu- 
larly suited for freight service, and weighs nearly 700,000 lb. 

Courtesy, Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
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Railway Statistics, by Months, 1939-41 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Operating Revenues Car Loadings 
Month — =. ——_—_— 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ No. No. No. 
"000 7000 000 "000 7000 000 
Anaya ane eee nial 23,798 30,496 36,113 17a 210 229 
JENS] OVRONEH aig MOE eee di a SN a DD SSD 30,000 34,620 160 199 218 
IVE ATIG hich ete nee e tis n 25,700 30,145 40,613 191 195 250 
PATOL Lege He as Se Oe Re SEO ek PSSA KON 29,916 41,887 179 219 252 
IVE AV aae Syme tank ee haere ee en 29,680 34,630 46,595 215 237 276 
JUL Cate ara canis ae ie Sa aut 26,160 36,914 44,817 195 240 Dif 
AED Acces Rita OR ARC Me Sy Ak Muetile: 27,794 38,398 45,442 196 248 277 
PAUIS US bee eee enum ht ba eee 29,774 37,409 46,524 229 256 279 
Septemibens nunc usa ctarten oes 42,960 37,319 47,215 295 DS) 294 
October atta cow hate tan 39,681 40,504 51,239 270 281 313 
Novem bers aerate ever o 36,703 38,869 - 248 259 286 
December ener So 252 40,221 = 200 23 - 


LTS Sail ae ee EE ee 


Electric Railways.—The total number of passengers carried on urban and 
interurban electric railways in 1939 was 632,533,000, of which 33 p.c. was carried 
by the Montreal system and 25 p.c. by the Toronto system. 

The total investment for 1939 amounted to $198,482,000, gross earnings to 
$42,185,000, and miles of track to 1,592. 


Roads and Highways.—Construction of roads suitable for motor traffic has 
been one of the principal items of provincial expenditures during the past twenty 
years. The Dominion Government has built roads in National Parks and has 
granted subsidies to the provinces, first in 1920 and again as an unemployment 
relief measure in 1930-39, but has not constructed any rural roads outside of 
Dominion lands. 

The mileage at the end of 1939 was 114,254 miles of surfaced roads, and 383,453 
miles of earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 98,828 miles were gravel or crushed 
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A Clover-Leaf Intersection at Port Credit, Ont. 
Courtesy, Travel and Publicity Bureau, Toronto 


stone; 10,996 bitumi- 
nous surfaces; 2,353 
portland cement con- 
crete and asphalt. 
The expenditures 
for 1939 amounted to 
$91,845,805, including 
$56,076,206 for con- 
struction. of +. roads, 
$6,494,499 for con- 


struction of bridges, A Modern Vehicle for the Transport of Freight. 


$23,526,950 for main- Courtesy, International Harvester Co. of Canada Ltd. 
tenance of roads, 


$2,808,707 for maintenance of bridges, $6,536 for footpaths and sidewalks, and the 
remainder for administration and general expenses. 


Motor-Vehicles.—The number of motor-vehicles registered in Canada has 
increased steadily and rapidly from 3,054 in 1908 to 276,893 in 1918, 1,439,245 in 
1939, and to 1,500,829 in 1940—an average of one vehicle for each 7-6 persons,’ 
exceeded only by the United States (4), New Zealand (7) and Hawaii (7). 


Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, in Recent Calendar Years 


1920....| 1,418) 12,450] 11,121] 41,562) 177,561] 38,257) 60,325} 38,015} 28,000} 408,790 
1925....] 2,947] 22,745] 18,863] 97,418] 342,174) 50,884] 77,940] 54,538] 56,427| 724,048 
1930....] 7,376] 43,029] 34,699] 178,548) 562,506) 78,850) 127,193) 101,119} 98,938/1,232,489 
1931....] 7,744) 43,758] 33,627] 177,485] 562,216) 75,210} 107,830) 94,642} 97,932}/1,200,668 
1932....] 6,982] 41,013} 28,041] 165,730) 531,597] 70,840) 91,275) 86,781] 91,042/1,113,533 
1933....] 6,940] 40,648] 26,867] 160,012] 520,353) 68,590} 84,944) 86,041} 88,554/1,083,178 
1934....] 7,206) 41,932] 29,094] 165,526} 542,245] 70,430} 91,461) 89,369) 92,021/1,129,532 
1935....| 8,231] 43,952] 31,227| 170,644] 564,076) 70,660} 94,792) 93,870) 98,411)/1,176,116 
1936....| 7,632] 46,179} 33,402] 181,628] 590,226) 74,940} 102,270} 97,468) 106,079|1,240,124 
1937....| 8,011] 50,048] 36,780} 197,917) 623,918} 80,860} 105,064; 100,434] 116,341/1,319,702 
1938....] 7,992] 51,214] 37,110) 205,463} 669,088) 88,219] 109,014) 107,191) 119,220)1,394,853 
1939....] 8,040} 53,008} 38,116) 213,148} 682,891) 88,864) 119,018} 113,702) 122,087]1,439,245 
1940....| 8,070) 57,873] 39,000} 225,152] 703,872) 90,932] 126,970) 120,514] 128,044/1,500,829 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Preliminary provincial data 
for 1940 show $29,300,720 
collected from  motor-vehicle 
registrations, drivers’ . permits, 
etegs aiid .$56179175 trom 
Pesounen stax aa, totals. of 
$85,479,893. 

During 1940 there were 1,709 
persons killed in motor-vehicle 
accidents which is the largest 
number yet recorded. 


A Passenger Steamer entering the 
Canadian Lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie.—This lock has a length 
of 900 ft. and is the longest in 
the Dominion. 


Courtesy, Canadian Geographical 
Journal and Canadian 
Steamship Lines 


Canals.—There are six canal 
systems under the Department 
of bran s port nancy: +) 
between Fort William and 
Montreal, (2) from Montreal 
to the International Boundary 
near Lake Champlain, (3) from 
Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from 
Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from 
Trenton to Lake Huron, and 
(6) from the Atlantic Ocean 
to Bras d’Or Lakes in. Cape 
Breton. These canals have 
opened to navigation from the 
Atlantic about 1,890 miles of 
waterways. Under the Depart- 
ment of Public Works or other 
authority are minor canals and 
locks that facilitate local naviga- 
tion on disconnected waterways. 

The Great" Lakes" and =) St. 
Lawrence River form one of 


Grain Carriers Wintering in a Mooring Basin : : 
pnt neW Gree aes = the busiest waterways in the 


Copyright, The Milwaukee Journal world. More traffic passes up 


Courtesy, Canadian Geographical Journal and down the Detroit River 


than any other waterway and the traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie in 
1929 reached a peak of 92,616,898 tons, more than through the Panama and Suez 
Canals combined. The greater part of this traffic is iron ore from Lake Superior 
to United States ports on Lake Erie and return cargoes of coal, and grain down- 
bound destined to St. Lawrence ports, Buffalo, Port Colborne, and other lower 
lake ports. 

The maximum draught of vessels plying between the lakes is governed by 
channels in the Detroit and St. Mary’s Rivers, and is limited to about 21 feet. 
Since 1932 when the New Welland Ship Canal, with 25 feet in the stretches 
between locks (the locks have 30 feet of water above the sills), was opened, larger 
upper-lake vessels have passed down as far as Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals 
have a depth of 14 feet (reduced in periods of low water) so that ocean vessels, 
except of small tonnage, cannot sail up into the lakes; a few such vessels have been 
engaged in the Great Lakes traffic for several years, bringing over cargoes from 
European ports. Traffic using the St. Lawrence canals reached a new high record 
in 1938 with 9,236,318 tons, which dropped to 7,479,617 tons in 1940. Traffic using 
the Welland Ship Canal has increased steadily, the total of 12,906,474 tons for 
1940 being more than double the 1930 traffic and over five times the 1920 traffic. 


Shipping.—Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean 
or sea-going shipping; (2) inland or river and lake international shipping (exclu- 
sive of ferriage) ; and (3) coasting trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping 
covers the sea-going vessels arriving or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
ports, including St. Lawrence River ports up to Montreal. Inland international 
shipping covers shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great 
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Lakes and international rivers. Coastwise shipping covers shipping between one 
Canadian port and another on the Atlantic Coast, on the Pacific Coast, and on the 
inland international lakes and rivers but not on isolated Canadian waterways, such 
as the Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, Lake St. John, etc. 


Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, Fiscal Years 1929-40 


a: Totals Entered Totals Cleared Totals, Entered and Cleared 
ear -- ada hee Nes hackeecr any 
Tons Freight Tons Freight Tons Freight 
Ne: No. Register Tons! Ne: Register Tons! 


Register Tons! 


"000 "000 000 000 000 "000 


120K 22,0 ou 27,464 EMSS a 2275,.895 26,944 18,045 || 45,426 54,409 25,200 
1930. .} 21,583 27,156 8,471 }} 21,885 25,836 12,294 || 43,468 D2), 092 20,765 
LOST ZO od 28,065 7,814 || 20,860 26,535 10,842 || 41,597 54,600 18,656 
UO aeral ORalls 27,003 6,821 || 19, 102 Days! 10,699 || 38,277 52,340 SYA) 
LOSS ee eles: 25,044 6,571 || 18,150 24,722 11,803 | 35,928 49,767 18 ,373 
1934. .| 19,501 28,210 7,668 || 19,904 27,236 11,217 || 39,405 55,446 18,885 
19S Sie 49 Pay a4 9,100 |} 21,784 28,548 11,235 || 43,203 57,060 20,336 
1936. .| 22,835 28,896 10,026 || 23,328 KS) A SI7/ 12,297 || 46,163 58,053 22,325 
1937..| 25,348 31,145 11,142 | 26,136 31,803 15,791 | 51,484 62,948 26,934 
1938..] 26,407 31,422 12,699 | 27,359 31,402 13, SO2a OS LOO 62,824 26,581 
1939 BIN 27,, 500 31,354 10,423 || 28,736 32,044 17,268 || 56,236 63,398 27,690 
1940..| 30,648 33,524 11,065 | 31,956 34,865 16,708 |} 62,604 68 , 389 DM AUS 


1 Includes freight in both tons weight and tons measurement. 


Air Navigation.—Among the outstanding events in aviation in Canada dur- 
ing 1941 were: the development of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
to the point where it is sending a large and steady stream of pilots, observers, 
gunners and mechanics across the Atlantic; and the construction of a line of air- 
ports from Edmonton to Whitehorse, together with the necessary radio aids to 
navigation. 

The first of these is taking the whole attention of the Canadian people, since 
it promises to be a major factor in winning the War. ‘The airports so far con- 
structed have been located in such a way that they may reasonably be expected 
to meet post-war requirements. It is felt that the airport and the aeroplane will 


The S.S. Lemoyne, the Longest Bulk Freighter on the Great Lakes.—This vessel is 621 ft. in length and 
has a capacity of over 500,000 bu. of wheat. 


Courtesy, Canada Steamship Lines 
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develop hand in hand after the War just as the motor-car and the highway did 
before it. The establishment of an intercontinental air service between North 
America and Asia, via the Yukon Territory and Alaska, has been coming appre- 
ciably nearer year by year. The construction of a line of airports from Edmonton 
to Whitehorse, connecting up with those in Alaska, brings this service almost into 
the realm of reality. It is safe to say that the main technical problems have 
been solved, and that the only remaining bar is the confused political situation 
in Asiat 

Transatlantic ferry flights have been carried out with such regularity, both east 
and west, that only a little adjustment and modification will be required to trans- 
form this into a full-fledged transatlantic air-mail and passenger service. Canada, 
then, is rapidly developing from a land where domestic air routes were of primary 
importance, into a junction point of world air routes, connecting the major land 
surfaces of the globe. 


Trans-Canada Airway System.—The Trans-Canada Airway System is now 
in operation all the way across the continent from Vancouver to Toronto, Montreal, 
Moncton and Halifax, and from Toronto to London and Windsor on the west 
and New York on the east. 

Intermediate aerodromes lighted for night flying are established at approxi- 
mately 100-mile intervals. Meteorological services provide weather maps four times 
daily, and district forecasts for the ensuing six hours. As part of the facilities 
of the Trans-Canada route and its feeders, there are now in operation 43 radio 
range stations at approximately 100-mile intervals, except in the mountain regions 
where closer spacing is necessary. 


OPERATION OF TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY SERVICE 


Montreal: Vancouverliicighs tun ey 1, An re meee a CeCe 2 trips daily each way 
Talitax Montreal ise). ck teu noice c. tei ea im niga Aue Ai ern th Aen ae 2 trips daily each way 
Montreal Toronto?...0 car ita c Seno Stal a aaa rani Vek sR Ln, 2 trips daily each way 
Toronto. Windsores 1206 once eho Ae neko, al Sah Vein ee ie ene aa 2 trips daily each way 
Toronto New \'Y Ovk5tny, Jann, c cc eee sty ork UO Prune RR ... 3 trips daily each way 
Lethbridge: Edmonton 271)" vane. Sicha eo fa WRN) ot ae aay tant 2 trips daily each way 
Moneton-Charlottetown Jo nie san ante.) 5 iaatenuad an nn ah SEN ty aiid 3 Nua 2 trips daily each way 

1One schedule connects with Halifax. 2Both schedules continue through to 
Toronto. 3One trip goes through to Windsor; two are transcontinental; two 
connect with Halifax, making a total of five trips daily. 4This connects with trips 
from Montreal and Ottawa. 5Connects with all transcontinental trips coming into 


and leaving Toronto. 


Canadian Airways Limited operates a daily service on floats from Vancouver 
to Victoria as a continuation of the transcontinental service to Vancouver Island. 
A daily service is also operated by Prairie Airways from Regina to Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert, North Battleford and return, connecting with the 
through service of Trans-Canada Air Lines at Regina. In addition to these services, 
licences have been granted to 13 operators to carry out mail and passenger opera- 
tions over 53 routes. These include many of the main centres of population, but 
also provide services to the more remote districts wheré mining activity is great, 
thus giving fast and reliable transportation by air to all parts of the Dominion. 

Civil Aviation Statistics —The mileage flown by aircraft increased from 185,000 
in 1922 to 11,966,790 in 1940, when 159,781 passengers, 16,686,214 lb. of freight, 
and 2,737,122 lb. of mail were carried. 

Telegraphs.—Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, five in con- 
junction with the railways and one small system operated independently. The 
Western Union, a United States company, operates lines across Canadian territory ; 
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‘The Trans-Canada Airlines provide fast and reliable transportation across the Dominion. Lops 2h 
| T.C.A. ’plane winging in from the East at Vancouver, B.C., after a trip of 19 flying hours from 
| Moncton, N.B.; Centre: Servicing one of the three new Lockheed Lodestars; Lower Left: Oxygen 
| masks as used by passengers in flight over the Rocky Mountains; Lower Right: Typical of the 
architecture of municipal airports across the country is this T.C.A. airport depot at Regina, Sask. 


Copyright, Ronny Jaques 
Courtesy, New World Illustrated; Canadian National Railways 
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the Canadian Marconi Company operates a wireless system; and three cable com- 
panies, in addition to the telegraph companies, operate cables from Canadian 
stations. In all 22 cables are operated between Canada and England, Azores, 
Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda, 
and 2 cables between North Sydney and Canso, N.S. 

These systems operate 373,147 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 7,171 miles 
outside of Canada, and 32,799 nautical miles of submarine cable between Canada 
and other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 603,275 miles of channels 
for telegraphic use. During 1940 a total of 12,732,082 telegrams and 1,657,148 
cablegrams, excluding messages between foreign countries, were handled over these 
wires. 


Telephones.—There were 3,212 telephone systems in Canada in 1939, oper- 
ating 5,518,329 miles of wire and 1,397,272 telephones. The estimated number of 
conversations during the year was 2,774,350,000 or 1,986 per telephone. Almost half 
of the telephones are dial telephones and are operated by automatic switch boards, 
the increase in dial telephones during 1939 being 50,501 as against a decrease of 
12,646 telephones connected with manually operated switchboards. 

The telephone plays an important part in radio broadcasting, which has been 
brought to a standard of efficiency on this continent not approached anywhere 
else in the world. A radio hook-up or network is in reality a web of high-grade 
long-distance telephone lines linking together a given number of broadcasting 
stations. Each telephone company that undertakes to provide program facilities 
is responsible for supplying and maintaining high-quality long-distance circuits 
especially designed to carry programs. The ordinary long-distance circuit requires 
the use of devices and instruments to enable it to carry and maintain the tone quality 
of an orchestra, or even of a flute or violin. Almost any point that may be reached 
by telephone can be quickly prepared as the originating or pick-up point for a 
radio program by engineers equipped to make the necessary changes. 


National Radio.—Having succeeded the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission on Nov. 2, 1936, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has now com- 
pleted its fifth year as a public service broadcasting organization. Established 
on a basis similar to that of the British Broadcasting Corporation, the CBC has 
a Board of nine Governors, a General Manager, and an Assistant General Manager. 
- The Corporation operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, which gives 
it regulatory powers over all broadcasting stations in Canada so far as programs 
are concerned. 

The members of the Board of Governors are appointed for three years, in 
rotation, to act as “trustees of the national interest in broadcasting”. They are 
responsible for the policies of the Corporation, and for guaranteeing to the public 
that broadcasting will be administered in a non-partisan and business-like manner. 
The CBC is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of National War 
Services. Members of the Board of Governors are unpaid. 

Transmission Facilities——Transmission facilities enabling CBC programs to 
be broadcast over a national network in all five Canadian time zones are main- 
tained. This nation-wide network carries both sustaining programs of the Cor- 
poration and a limited number of commercial features. In addition to ten stations, 
including four 50,000-watt transmitters owned and operated by the CBC, the 
national network includes a large number of privately owned transmitters through- 
out the Dominion. 
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During the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1941, the CBC’s total 
program production amounted to 
12,130 hours, representing 36,419 
programs. The average daily 
service throughout that year 
amounted to 33 hours and 13 
minutes of unduplicated network 
programs over national, regional, 
French and various combined net- 
works. Many broadcasts carried 
on the English network are accept- 
able to the French-speaking 
audience. In these cases, the 
French network joins the national 
for simultaneous broadcasting. 

CBC and the War.—Although 
the CBC is continually ‘striving to 
improve the number and quality 
of its entertainment features, such 
as musical, variety and symphony 
programs, the principal task of the 
Corporation during the war years 
is to keep Canadians fully and 
accurately informed with regard to 
the War in all its phases, at home 


and abroad, and to do what it can Radio Broadcasts.—Making the two 15-minute 
Q / records that will be relayed by wire to New 
to link the war efforts more closely York and sent overseas by short wave. The 


BBC will record them again in England to be 


to the life of the individual Cana- PeRioddcast tears diane ercope: 


dian in order to inspire his con- 

4 A Copyright, Ronny Jaques 
fidence, to strengthen his daily Courtesy, New World Illustrated 
effort, and to stimulate his grow- 
ing desire to play the fullest possible part in his country’s struggle. 


During the past year, there has been a steady expansion of war-effort features, 
commentaries and special broadcasts on the one hand and, on the other, develop- 
ment of new entertainment ideas by the production staff. Special broadcasts during 
1940-41 sponsored by the Dominion Department of Finance have included a number 
of programs featuring British and American stage and motion-picture stars who 
have been donating their services for the war effort. 

In Great Britain, the CBC Overseas Unit, with the staff now increased to six, 
has played an ever-increasing part as a link between Canadians at home and over- 
seas. A steady weekly flow of programs is continually transmitted between Canada 
and the Old Country, through the medium of short-wave relay or by recordings. 
In fact, during the past fiscal year, out of a total of 1,800 special war broadcasts, 
some 840 originated in Great Britain. 


Broadcasting CBC News.—News broadcasting in Canada is governed by a 
broad regulation. The CBC News Service is available to all radio stations to which 
there are land lines. Local news is secured under arrangements between each 
station and its local newspapers. Broadcast of news from sources other than 
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the above is not permitted without 
written authorization from the Cor- 
poration. Private stations may re- 
lease the CBC News Service only 
on a sustaining and _ strictly non- 
sponsored basis. 

The CBC. News. Service. main= 
tains newsrooms at Halifax, Montreal 
(which provides news in both English 
and French), Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, with a central newsroom at 
Toronto. The Canadian Press and 
British United Press provide their 
full news services free of charge to 
the CBC. Their news is edited and 
rewritten in a style suitable for radio. 
The\CBC also. carries regular news 
bulletins and news features trans- 
mitted direct from Great Britain and 
picked up by the CBC short-wave 
receiving station, located near Ottawa. 

Specialized talks and discussions 
by experienced commentators, expert 


H.R.H. the Duke of Kent Speaking over the CBC 


Network on the Occasion of the Opening of the students and international figures in 
Canadian National Exhibition, Aug. 22, 1941. both Great Britain and Canada are 
Courtesy, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation heard regularly over CBC networks. 


The Corporation is the point of contact 
between the Wartime Censorship Co-ordination Committee and radio stations and 
other organizations throughout Canada in disseminating the important information 
and instructions associated with broadcasting. The Corporation also works in 
close co-operation with the Director of Public Information. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Expenditures, Fiscal. Years 1938-41 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 

$ D.C; $ p.c. $ p.c. $ Dc 
Programs Edie ool 1,060,184 | 47-38]1,393,018 | 46-95]1,540,658 | 43-89] 1,721,756 | 43-83 
Station network...... 477,902 | 21:36] 571,496 | 19-26] 674,184 | 19-22 725,970 | 18-48 

Leases of time on pri- 

vate stations....... 58,494 2:61 16,810 0-57 1125 0-31 Nil = 
Engineering. ..<0 deyeles 303,968 | 13-58] 481,123 | 16-22] 610,482 | 17-39 746,154 | 19-00 
Administration... ae 146, 686 6:56) 139,827 4-71] 162,940 4-63 179,120 4-56 
Press and information 28 , 236 1-26 67 ,087 2-26 63,540 1-80 60 , 669 1:54 
Interest on loans..... Nil - 16,907 0-57 23,837 0-67 32,071 0:82 
Commmercialyt Piya 55,426 2-48 77,909 2-063! 108,120 3-09 97,805 2-49 
Depreciation... o.- 106,846 4-77\| 202,814 6°83)| 316,274 9-00 364,580 9-28 
Totals a aeceete 2,237,742 |100-00/|2,966,991 |100-00/3,511,160 ee 3,928,125 |100-00 


The Post Office.—The number of post offices has increased from about 3,470 
in 1867 to over 12,000 in 1941, with a total revenue in 1940-41 of approximately 
$48,143,409. The Post Office Department, in the fiscal year 1940-41 issued money 
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orders to the amount of $168,548,851 payable in Canada and $5,016,698 payable 
in other countries, a combined net increase over the previous year of $17,225,010. 
In addition, postal notes to the value of $14,770,339 were issued in 1940-41. 

During the War of 1914-18, there was a general increase in postage rates, but 
these were gradually reduced again between 1926 and 1930. They were increased 
once more on July 1, 1931, and since that date the letter rate of postage for Canada, 
Great Britain, the British Empire, France, the United States and all other places 
in North and South America, has remained at 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 
cents for each additional ounce. 

Official air-mail service was inaugurated in October, 1927. Since that time 
great advances have been made, both in the number of services and in the volume 
of mail conveyed, as shown by the following statistics :— 


Miles Mail Miles Mail 
Flown Carried Flown Carried 
No. lb. No. lb. 
1981 BO ate alee 1,229,021 443 501 POSSESS OMe eae me 3,711,948 1,822,344 
(935 =5 0m errr ae 852,108 1,189,982 O39 =40 ean sets 3,109; 2041-2, 0 Lale2 
L9S6Sov/ aceon sl 977,864 1,200,831 O40 R4 lors eeeaeee. toes 8,330,121 2,842,367 
IGE eeth Wanies da bGee 1,474,041 1,367,972 


The institution of air-mail service to remote and otherwise inaccessible areas, 
too numerous to itemize, has been of the greatest importance in developing the 
natural resources of Canada. For example, mails from Vancouver now reach White 
Horse within 24 hours and those from Edmonton reach Aklavik on the Arctic 
Ocean within a week, a small part of the time required for surface transport. The 
gold-mining industry, in particular, has been greatly assisted by the efficiency of 
the postal service rendered by air. During the winter season Pelee Island in Lake 


Modern Belt Distributor for Sorting Mail.—Parcels are being sorted and sent by separation belts 
to different sorting divisions. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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Erie, remote settlements on the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Anticosti 
Island, the Magdalen Islands, and Telegraph Creek in northern British Columbia, 
which formerly relied on dog teams or were entirely isolated from civilization, are 
now given regular air-mail service. 

While the great. majority of Canadian air-mail services are to remote areas, 
there are several interurban and international services that effect considerable time- 
saving between important mailing centres in Canada and the United States. This 
year has witnessed an intensification of regular air-mail service over the Trans- 
Canada Airway, and this system, with its feeder lines, has given a direct service 
to most of Canada’s leading cities. A letter mailed at the close of the business day 
in Montreal reaches an address in Vancouver the following afternoon. 


The Press.—The following table shows that the tendency of both daily and 
weekly newspapers has been to decrease in numbers. This is true, not only for 
the five years covered, but for a much longer period. However, when circulation 
figures are analysed in connection with the number of publications, it is seen 
that the total circulations of the daily press have not decreased while all weekly 
papers have shown definite increases, leading to the conclusion that the decrease 
in numbers has been the result of amalgamations rather than the absolute disappear- 

. ance of certain papers. The circulation of all dailies in 1940 was 2,341,000 copies 
and that of weeklies 4,746,000 copies, as compared with 2,196,000 and 4,234,000, 
respectively, in 1938 and 2,218,800 and 4,686,000, respectively, in 1939. 


Publications in Canada, by Frequency of Issue, 1936-40 


Bi- Bi- 
: Tri- Semi- Weekly Monthl Miscel- 

Year Daily Weekly | Weekly Weekly and Semi- Monthly and cf laneous Total 

: Monthly Quarterly 
1936.. 115 9 24 996 56 450 Ti 52 il HTS) 
1937.. 114 9 MS 1,000 56 450 73 60 1,787 
1938.. 112 9 26 995 61 463 79 59 1,804 
1939.. 113 8 23 998 ql 459 86 66 1,824 
1940. . 110 6 22 973 67 457 81 qS 1,789 


Seven-Unit Colour 
Rotogravure Press 
in the Plant of a 
Canadian News- 
paper.—Capacity 
per hour at full 
speed is 10,000 sec- 
tions consisting of 
12 pages of brown 
monotone and 4 
pages of four- 
colour rotogravure. 


Courtesy, 
The Toronto Star 


CHAPTER XI 


Labour—Employment—Unemployment Insurance— 
War Training—Pensions 


Labour Legislation in Canada 


The Dominion and Provincial Fields——In Canada most labour laws 
have been enacted by the provinces as they relate to civil rights or to local 
works and undertakings, subjects which, with the exception of certain specified 
works, railways, shipping, telegraphs and other works extending beyond the 
boundary of a province, are, under the British North America Act, reserved 
to the provinces. In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island in which there 
is little industrial employment, there are laws for the regulation and inspection 
of mines, factories, shops and other workplaces and dealing with wages, hours 
of work, the employment of women and children and workmen’s compensation. 
In some provinces laws have been enacted to protect the right of association, 
to require employers to bargain with the representatives of employees or with 
trade union officers and to prohibit any strike or lockout until after inquiry. 

The Dominion regulates working conditions of its own employees, provides 
compensation for them in case of accident or certain diseases arising out of their 
employment and requires observance of specified wage and hour conditions in 
the execution of Dominion public works and of contracts for supplies. There 
are federal laws relating to employment on railways and in the mercantile marine 
and, under its power over criminal law, Parliament enacted legislation freeing 
trade unions from liability to prosecution as- conspiracies, permitting peaceful 
picketing, and prohibiting employment on Sunday except under certain conditions. 
By virtue of an amendment to the British North America Act, Parliament enacted, 
in 1940, a statute providing for a national system of unemployment insurance 
and of employment offices (see p. 108). Previously, the Dominion and the provinces 
had co-operated to enable provincial systems of employment offices to be linked 
together for interprovincial clearance of labour and publication of information. 

The Dominion and the provinces have also co-operated to enable the former 
to deal with certain classes of labour disputes under a Dominion Statute, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. This Act prohibits a strike or lockout, 
pending investigation of the dispute by a tripartite board, in mining, transport, 
and certain public utilities within Dominion jurisdiction or in any such industries 
within provincial jurisdiction if legislation of the province in question has made 
the Act applicable. In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia, there is legislation to this effect. 

In 1900 a Dominion Department of Labour was established under the Con- 
ciliation Act to aid in improving labour conditions and settling disputes through 
mediation and the dissemination of information. The Minister of Labour is 
charged with the carrying out of the Fair Wage Policy for Government contracts, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Government Annuities Act, Combines 
Investigation Act, Youth Training Act, and Unemployment Insurance Act. Infor- 
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mation on the operation of these Statutes is given in the annual reports of the 
Department and of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and also in the 
Labour Gazette which is issued monthly. 

Departments of Labour in all provinces, except Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island, administer most provincial labour laws, but in the four 
western provinces the Workmen’s Compensation Boards are independent and in 
New Brunswick the Board, which is under the Provincial Secretary, enforces 
the Factory Act. In Alberta the Department of Trade and Industry, through 
the Board of Industrial Relations, deals with wages and hours legislation and the 
Department of Public Works with factory inspection. The Saskatchewan Bureau 
of Labour and Public Welfare is in charge of the Minister of Municipal Affairs. 
In all provinces laws for the protection of miners are administered by the respective 
Departments of Mines. 


War Regulations—To deal with problems arising out of the War, a number 
of Orders in Council have been made under the War Measures Act. A declara- 
tion of principles for the conduct of labour and industry in war-time was embodied 
in an Order in Council. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was extended 
to war industries and an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission appointed to 
deal speedily with disputes in such industries and compose them if possible with- 
out recourse to the appointment of a board of conciliation and investigation (see 
p. 103). Other orders embody a war-time wages policy (p. 101), forbid enticement 
of employees from war industties and provide for reinstatement in their former 
jobs of men enlisting in the Forces. The Government Employees’ Compensation 


Labour in War Industries.—Canadian labour is taking over the manufacture of parachutes— 
: silk cloth is shaped and carefully attached to airman’s harness. 


Courtesy, Canadian Business 
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Act has been extended to cover trainees under the War Emergency Training 
Program and compensation has also been provided for persons employed on ships 
of Canadian registry or licence and Canadian salt-water fishermen for disability or 
death due to enemy action or to counter-action. 

The need for professional engineers and other technically trained men in war 
industries led to the establishment in the Department of a Bureau of Technical 
Personnel which arranges for the transfer of such workers from non-essential work. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


In building and construction wages for the skilled trades in cities are from 
60 cents per hour to $1.10 or more and from 35 cents to 50 cents for labourers. 
On steam railways, shop mechanics are paid from 72 to 79 cents per hour and 
sectionmen 38 to 43 cents. On steamships, deckhands are paid $40 to $50 per month 
with board and lodging on the east coast, $50 to $75 on the west coast and $60 to 
$65 on the Great Lakes. Wages for truck drivers are from $17.50 to $27 per 
week. In the principal coal mines, wages for miners are from $6 to $8 per day 
and labourers from $3.00 to $5.00; in metal mines, rates for mechanics and miners 
are $5 to $6.50 and labourers $4 to $4.50. In manufacturing, wages for skilled 
metal trades are from 50 cents to $1 per hour, for printing trades from $25 to $45 
per week, clothing factory cutters $35 to $45 per week and newsprint paper makers 
$1 to $1.75 per hour. Semi-skilled male workers are paid generally 40 to 50 
cents per hour and female workers 25 to 40 cents. Farm labourers generally are 
paid $20 to $45 per month with board and lodging. 


Hours of labour in manufacturing are in general 48 to 54 per week in textile 
factories, 40 to 50 in clothing factories, 48 in the pulp and paper industry, 44 
to 55 in paper goods, 47 to 55 in woodworking, 44 to 55 in metal manufacturing, 
40 to 55 in the boot and shoe and rubber industries. The 8-hour day prevails 
in building trades in cities, on steam railways and in mining. 

During the War there has been a tendency to extend hours of work with 
considerable overtime. The policy of adjusting wages by paying bonuses accord- 
ing to changes in the cost of living has been extended during 1941 in accordance 
with Dominion Government policy under certain Orders in Council (see p. 104). 
Many employers not affected by these Orders have been paying bonuses under their 
own arrangements. 


Organized Labour in Canada 


Labour organizations in Canada are divided into two groups: (1) local 
branches of international organizations, the membership of which is chiefly in 
the United States of America and Canada, and (2) unions that are purely 
Canadian. 


At the close of 1940 there were in Canada 3,268 local branch unions of all 
classes, a decrease of 22 as compared with the number recorded in 1939, with a 
combined reported membership of 365,544, a gain of 6,577. 

In the international group there were at the end of the year 95 organizations, 
the same number as recorded in 1939, having 2,078 local branches in the Dominion, 
a decrease of 13, with a combined membership of 226,969, a gain of 10,308. 
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The Canadian central organizations, including the National Catholic unions, 
which numbered 31, 2 more than in 1939, had 1,102 branches, a loss of 18, with 
a combined membership of 117,548, a decrease of 5,338. 


There were 88 independent units, an increase of 3; the membership reported 
by 78 units was 21,027 as compared with 19,420 reported by 74 units in 1939. 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces.—Ontario had the largest number of 
local branch unions, with 1,176 out of a total of 3,268. Quebec was second with 
698; British Columbia was third with 365; and Alberta was fourth with 273. 
The remaining five provinces ranked as follows: Manitoba, 211; Saskatchewan, 
185; Nova Scotia, 182; New Brunswick, 167; and Prince Edward Island, 11. 


Reported Trade Union Membership in Canadian Cities——There were 
33 cities in Canada with not less than 20 trade union branches in all classes, 2 
more than the number recorded in 1939. The 1,874 branches located in these 
cities represented 57 p.c. of the local branches of all classes operating in the 
Dominion. The 1,874 branch unions contained approximately 67 p.c. of the entire 
trade union membership, and the 1,685 reporting branches in these cities repre- 
sented 59 p.c. of all the reporting branches in Canada. 


Industrial Disputes 


During the first 11 months (January to November) of 1941 there were in 
Canada 204 strikes and lockouts, which involved 80,736 workers and caused a time 
loss of 375,867 man-working days. During the 12 months of 1940 there were 168 
disputes, involving 60,619 workers and causing time loss of 266,318 man-working 
days, while in 1939 there were 122 disputes, involving 41,038 workers and causing 
time loss of 224,588 man-working days. The minimum time loss since the inception 
of the record in 1901 was in 1930, when 91,997 working days were lost in 67 
disputes, involving 13,768 workers. The maximum loss occurred in 1919, when 
336 disputes involved 148,915 workers and caused a time loss of 3,400,942 man- 
working days. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—Shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939 the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
extended to cover disputes between employers and employees engaged in war work. 
This was defined as including the construction, execution, production, repairing, 
manufacture, transportation, storage or delivery of munitions of war or supplies, 
and also the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of defence projects. 


A subsequent statement of the Government’s war-time labour policy outlined 
certain principles for the avoidance of industrial unrest during the War. Coupled 
with this statement was the declaration that there should be no interruption in 
productive or distributive operations on account of strikes or lockouts. It was 
pointed out that where any difference arose that could not be settled by negotiation 
between the parties, assistance in effecting a settlement should be sought from the 
Government conciliation services, and failing settlement of the difference in this 
manner, the difficulties should be dealt with in accordance with the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, as extended to apply specifically 
to all war work. 


The extension of the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
war work has resulted in a marked expansion of proceedings under the Statute. 
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According to preliminary figures, proceedings during the first two years of the 
present war were almost equal in volume to those of the previous ten years. In the 
pre-war period 1929-38 the Department of Labour received 215 applications for 
the.establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 92 boards were established. From 
Sept. 1, 1939, to Aug. 31, 1941, inclusive, 197 applications were received and 87 
boards established. During this latter period, as a result of board procedure, 
cessation of work was averted or ended in all but 11 cases. From the enactment 
of the Statute in 1907 to Aug. 31, 1941, a total of 1,141 applications had been 
received, 669 boards established and strikes or lockouts averted or ended in all 
but 50 cases. 


In June, 1941, provision was made by Order in Council that any dispute 
coming within the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act might be 
referred for preliminary investigation to an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
consisting of one or more members appointed by the Minister of Labour. If 
the Commission’s preliminary investigation should not result in a satisfactory 
adjustment of the dispute, it was provided that the Commission advise the Minister 
on the matters at issue and whether the circumstances warranted the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. This procedure was adopted 
as a result of the aforementioned marked increase in the number of applications 
for the establishment of boards, many of such applications having reference to 
disputes of a nature prima facie not to warrant recourse to board procedure. 


Another recent Order in Council requires that employees contemplating strike 
action following receipt of the recommendations of a Board of Conciliation and 
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Investigation notify the Minister of Labour, who may direct that a strike vote 
under the supervision of the Department of Labour be taken among the employees 
concerned. 

As an integral part of the economic control in the national war effort, a 
war-time wages policy has been prescribed for industries covered by the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and recommended for all other industries. This policy 
provides that, except in certain special circumstances, the highest wage rates 
established between 1926 and 1940 are to be regarded as fair and reasonable; they 
may be restored, if necessary, and maintained but not increased. At the same time, 
in order to safeguard workers against increases in the cost of basic necessities, 
such wage rates may be supplemented by war-time cost-of-living bonuses (see 


also p. 101). 


Employment and Unemployment 


The Employment Service of Canada.—In the first eight months of 1941, 
employment offices received 568,982 applications for employment, were notified of 
362,383 vacancies, and effected 334,094 placements. During the same period in 1940, 
there were 563,861 applications for work, 301,996 vacancies, and 278,590 placements. 

Placements during the first eight months of 1941 were nearly 20 p.c. higher 
than during the corresponding period of 1940, the most important gains being 
in services, manufacturing, logging, transportation and trade, while the only declines 
of importance were in construction and maintenance, and farming. The continuous 
expansion of war activities is reflected in a gain of over 110 p.c. in placements, 
in the manufacturing industries and a large increase in services, due, principally, 
to civilian placements in military camps. 

At Aug. 1, 1941, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, by arrangement 
with the Governments of the Provinces, assumed control of the Provincial Employ- 
nient Services. As the Local Employment and Claims Offices of the Commission 
are established the placement work hitherto carried out by the provincial offices 
will, in the main, be absorbed by the Commission’s local offices. 


Employment 1940 and 1941.—The current records maintained in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show impressive increases in industrial employ- 
ment during 1940 and 1941; this was partly due to expansion directly associated 
with war-time production, but also reflected an increased demand for civilian 
goods resulting from the growth of purchasing power in the hands of consumers. 
The number of persons on the staffs of establishments employing 15 persons and 
over rose to successive new all-time high levels from the early part of 1941; the 
movement was uninterruptedly favourable from the opening of the year until 
Oct. 1, the latest date for which data are available. Based on the 1926 average 
as 100, the index was 165-8 or 21-7 p.c. higher than that of 136-2 reported at 
Oct. 1, 1940, the previous maximum for that date. The number of employees 
on the payrolls of the 12,700 establishments co-operating at the beginning of 
October was 1,657,326; at the same date in 1940, the 12,300 firms furnishing data 
had employed 1,335,705 persons. The average index for the first ten months of 
1940 was 121-2, as compared with 149-1 in 1941. These are the highest averages 
on record. 


Employment by Cities—Industrial activity in the eight cities for which 
statistics are segregated rose during 1941 to unprecedentedly high levels, there 
being almost continuous gains in these centres from the first of the year. 
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The heavy curve is based upon, the number of persons employed at the First day of the month by the Firms reporting, compared with the average 
employment they afforded in the calendar year 1926 as!00. The broken curve shows this crude curve corrected for seasonal variation as determined 
by the experience of the years 1929 -1937 


Employment by Economic Areas.—The situation in each of the provinces 
showed considerable improvement in 1941, the indexes rising to new all-time highs 


as the year advanced. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Economic Areas 


Notre.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
Indexes are given for 1929, the year of maximum activity in the period preceding the present 


war, for 1933 when employment generally was at the minimum, and annually from 1936. 


Maritime - Prairie British 
Wess Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada 
1929—Averages...... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119 
{O33—-AVera ges ase 85-3 82-0 84-2 86:2 78-0 83 
1936—Averages...... 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103 
1937—Averages...... 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114 
1938—Averages...... 111-5 117-0 113-7 100-0 104-2 111 
1939—Averages...... 110-5 120-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 113 
1940—Averages...... 122-2 127-9 129-2 109-0 113-3 124 
Averages, 10 mos.— 
1940 Nea ee hee 119-9 123-7 126-6 106-9 111-0 121 
LOA Rass: cre a ncetcc 149-2 153-7 157°4 124-7 133-3 149 


BND NOw®EUARS 


Employment by Industries.—The improvement in 1941 in manufacturing was 
particularly noteworthy, the number of employees increasing month by month 
from the opening of 1941 until Oct. 1, the latest date for which information is 
available at the time of writing. The index then stood at 185-0 or 28:7 p.c. higher 
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than at the same date in 1940, previously the maximum. ‘The expansion in the 
production of heavy goods was especially important, but employment in the manu- 
facture of non-durable goods also showed substantial gains. Most of the non- 
manufacturing industries also reported a high level of activity during 1941, when 
employment, though at a level lower than that in manufacturing, was neverthe- 
less in unusually great volume. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, 
by Industries 


See headnote to table at p. 105 


Con- 
Manu- Com- | Trans-]} struc- All 
Year factur- |Logging] Mining] muni- | porta- |tion and|Service | Trade | Indus- 
ing cations} tion Main- tries 
tenance 
1929—Averages........} 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6 | 109-7 | 129-7 | 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
1933—Averages........| 80-9 66°5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1936—Averages........| 103-4 | 138-7 | 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-4 103-7 
1937—Averages........| 114-4 | 189-3 | 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 | 130-2 | 132-1 114-1 
1938—Averages........| 111-0 | 142-8 | 155-9 85-0 84-4 | 105-4 | 135-2 | 132-6 111-8 
1939—Averages........| 112-3 | 119-1 | 163-8 84°4 85-6 | 113-0 | 137-4 | 136-6 113-9 
1940—Averages........| 131-3 | 166-9 | 168-4 87-2 89-7 90-7 | 143-2 | 142-9 124-2 
Averages, 10 mos.— 
AOAO PE Ona usenet s 128-7 | 144-0 | 167-4 86-6 89-0 86-2 | 142-1 | 141-2 121-2 
1 OF Tea erpeesce ree: eHeneioe 164-5 | 178-3 | 175-0 95-8 98-0 | 122-8 | 166-7 | 154-8 149-1 


Statistics of Payrolls—As from the end of March, complementary statistics 
showing the earnings of those in employment have been collected in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The amount disbursed in earnings for the last week in 
September to those employed at Oct. 1 by the co-operating firms was $43,694,382. 
The persons receiving this sum numbered 1,657,326 and the per capita average 
was $26:36. These figures are preliminary. Further explanation regarding the 
statistics of earnings and the method of preparing them may be obtained by 
application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Persons Employed at Oct. 1, 1941, by 12,720 Co-operating Establishments, with 
Aggregate Earnings of these Employees in the Last Week of September, and the 
Average Per Capita Earnings in the Last Weeks of March to September. 


Aggregate 
Employees} Earnings Average Per Capita Earnings 
Province, City and at in Last in Last Week of— 
Industry Oct. 1 Week of 
September 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. 
Provinces 


Caps sayy | 49,938 
78,504) 1,825,347 
50,295) 1,132,394 


INOVArSCOtian eee 


Ouebecte wa tke 506, 876]12,463,503 23-89] 24-37] 24-59 
OMCATIONS Sealine Ol es ae 699 476/19 ,420,456 27-15) 27-33) 27-76 
Prairie Provinces....... 181,764] 4,932,377 26-57} 26°65] 27-14 
Mani tobanear sens &4,699| 2,296,664 27-14) 26-69| 27-12 
Saskatchewan........ 35,634 919,558 25°19| 25-64) 25-81 
EN Det taser 61,431) 1,716,155 26°61) 27:18| 27-94 
British Columbia....... 138,000) 3,870,367 27-49} 27-70) 28-05 
Canada......... 1,657 , 326/43, 694,382 25 -74| 26-03| 26-36 
Cities 
IMontrealfrarten eae. 235,901] 6,070,391 25°07] 25-45] 25-73 
Ouebec Citys ese 25,495 559,481 20-77) 21-53) 21-94 
MOFONCOwR Sie oe 209,574) 5,812,704 26-75) 26-80] 27-74 
Ottawa Wet cht) ie Zin 22 519,747 23-47) 23-41] 24-49 
Elamiltoin eta eee 56,605] 1,664,595 27°74) 28-32] 29-41 
Windsortesa hee Nee 33,038} 1,153,340 37-83} 35-67| 34-91 
Wali peg. ae. we cai 54,420] 1,363,106 26-33] 24-98) 25-05 
VANCOUVED yan uk fe. 56,394] 1,519,580 26:56] 26-93] 26-95 
Industries 
Manufacturing......... 962,317/25, 784, 186 26:05] 26-22] 26-79 


407 ,715}13 ,784,491 
41) SONLL 37S, 379 


DPOWCLS weer fen fee 19,299 624,316 31-32) 31-16| 32°35 
ogcinicm see ee 51,621 973,083 19-89] 19°27) 18-85 
Mininoeeniewe rn ee 85,713} 2,833,549 31-49] 32-98] 33-06 
Communications........ Dill 742,221 26°50] 26-43) 27-37 
siransponrtationeesn oes: 131,292] 4,308,748 32-63] 32-78] 32-82 


maintenance.......... 195,244] 4,616,766 22-71] 23-27| 23-65 
SELVAiCes meee heen TEE 39,151 641,992 15-64} 15-96] 16-40 
rade ee ae aal ice teed 164,871] 3,793,837 23-00} 23-25) 23-01 

TLotals yee se 1, 657 , 326/43, 694,382 25-74!) 26-03] 26-36 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Monthly statistics are tabulated in the 
Department of Labour from reports furnished by trade unions showing the unem- 
ployment existing among their members. In the first eight months of 1941, 2,040 
organizations reported an average membership of 288,632, of whom 14,369 were 
on an average unemployed: this was a percentage of unemployment of 5-0 com- 
pared with 8-8, 13-4 and 13-0 in the first eight months of 1940, 1939, and 1938, 
respectively. The percentage of unemployment decreased in each month of 194] 
from the corresponding month of 1940 and on Aug. 31 had reached 2-4, the 
lowest point in any year since September, 1928, when the percentage was 2:2, 

The highest figure recorded was 25:5 p.c. in January, 1933, and the lowest 


was 0-4 p.c. in June, 1918 as compared with 2 p.c. in December, 1916, and 
7°9 Dic. in December, 1915, when the record was begun. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act became law on Aug. 7, 1940. On Oct. 16, 
1940, the Dominion Government appointed an Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission which has the responsibility of administering the Act. There are three 
Commissioners—one appointed after consulting employers, one after consulting 
employees, and a neutral chairman. 

For the purpose of administration, five divisions have been set up in Canada, 
corresponding to the Pacific, Prairie, Ontario, Quebec, and Maritime regions. A 
Regional Superintendent in each main division, who is responsible to the Executive 
Director, supervises the local offices of the Commission within the region, deals 
with labour transference, and directs the registration for employment and the 
payment of insurance benefits. The Regional Offices in Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal and Moncton act as clearing houses for the Employment and 
Claims offices which are the local units through which the employment service 
and the unemployment insurance plan are operated. There will be over 90 full- 
time Employment and Claims offices in principal cities across the country and many 
more part-time offices in smaller communities and out-lying districts. 


Over 245 former employees of the provincial employment services have been 
transferred by the Civil Service Commission to the new offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. A number of training schools at Head Office and 
regional centres have been used to instruct key members of the staff in placement 
work, and in the administration of unemployment insurance. 

In June, 1941, all Canadian employers who employed insurable persons were 
required to register with the Commission. Through 44 depots across Canada, 
the Inspectors of Insurance Revenue handled the registration of insurable workers 
and their employers, and filled. requisitions for the insurance books in which con- 
tributions are recorded by means of stamps or meter impressions. Early in 
October, 1941, some 140,000 employers had registered, and 2,700,000 insurance 
books had been requisitioned. 

On July 1, contributions to the insurance fund by employed persons and their 
employers commenced. Contributions are graded in eight categories. according 
to earnings, the amount of weekly benefits being a multiple of the contributions 
made by the employed person, and the duration of payments being a ratio of the 
number of contributions. The Dominion Government adds an amount equal to 
20 p.c. of total employer-employee contributions and, in addition, defrays the cost 
of administration. 

The Insurance Fund is deposited with the Bank of Canada and reserves are 
invested on the authorization of an Investment Committee composed of three 
members. The Insurance Fund had a total of over $9,250,000 early in October. 
This amount included contributions for July and August and part of September. 
It is estimated that returns will approximate $4,000,000 a month when registration 
of employees has been completed. 

A National Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee, set up under the 
Act, is required to present to the Governor in Council and to Parliament an 
annual report on the financial condition of the Insurance Fund, containing any 
necessary recommendations regarding the financial clauses of the Act. This Com- 
mittee is also required to consider questions relating to the operation and scope 
of the Act which may be referred to it by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission from time to time. 
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A National Employment Committee, representing labour, industry, veterans, 
women’s organizations and other interested groups, has also been set up under the 
Act. This Committee is to advise and assist the Commission in carrying out 
the purposes of the Employment Service. 


Youth Training and War Emergency Training 


Under authority of the Youth Training Act, 1939, the Youth Training Program 
is being continued during 1941-42 in co-operation with the provinces. Since 
the outbreak of war, however, youth-training projects have been greatly restricted, 
emphasis being placed on the training of skilled or semi-skilled workers for indus- 
tries engaged on war work and the armed forces under the War Emergency 
Training Program. 

The War Emergency Training Program is being carried on with the co- 
operation of the provinces under special schedules containing regulations govern- 
ing the project that have been added to the Youth Training Agreements. Authority 
for these special schedules was obtained by Order in Council which invoked the 
War Measures Act for the purpose of overcoming those restrictions of the Youth 
Training Act and Agreements that require participants to be unemployed and 
between the ages of 16 and 30. The total cost of the War Emergency Train- 
ing Program is being assumed by the Dominion with funds from the War 
Appropriation with the exception of administration expenses, which are paid by 
the provinces, and expenditures for any additional machine equipment necessary, 
50 p.c. of which are borne by the Dominion and 50 p.c. by the province concerned. 
The local school boards have made available the vocational shops of the technical 
schools during the time they are not required for the regular day classes and 
many of these schools are now operating 24 hours a day. 


Training under the Program is being carried on in approximately 100 centres 
throughout the Dominion. For the most part the regular vocational shops of 
the technical schools and special training centres established under the Youth 
Training Program are being utilized. From Jan. 1, 1941, to Aug. 31, 1941, 
approximately 24,000 persons have been enrolled in industrial classes, chiefly in 
the following trades: machine shop, bench fitting, welding and sheet metal. During 
the same period over 11,700 have graduated and have been placed in employment. 


Where there is a surplus of applicants, preference is given in the selection of 
trainees for industrial classes in the following order: (a) veterans of the War of 
1914-18 and discharged soldiers from the present war; (b) men over 40 years 
of age and those rejected for military service in the present war. 


Men within the age group liable for compulsory military service are not 
accepted in industrial classes unless they have been rejected for such service. 

During the period of training, which lasts generally for three months, sub- 
sistance allowances are paid to trainees where necessary. Heads of families may 
receive up to $12 per week, and single trainees living away from their homes up 
to $7 per week. No allowance is paid to single trainees living at home unless there 
is financial need or the trainee has given up wage-earning employment to attend a 
class. In such cases weekly allowances up to a maximum of $3 may be paid. 


Under the War Emergency Training Program, classes are also being con- 
ducted for the pre-enlistment training of ground crew for the R.C.A.F. The 
trades for which instruction is given are: aero-engine mechanics, airframe 
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mechanics, wireless operators (ground), and radio mechanics. Men enrolled in 
these classes must be between the ages of 18 and 33, and are required to pass 
a medical examination carried out by the R.C.A.F. prior to enrolment. Each 
trainee is required to sign a declaration that he will enlist with the R.C.A.F. 
on completion of the course. The courses for aero-engine mechanics, airframe 
mechanics and wireless operators (ground), are of 18 weeks duration, and that 
for radio mechanics 24 weeks. During the training period weekly allowances 
may be paid to trainees in R.C.A.F. classes as follows: heads of families up to 
$12, single trainees living away from their homes up to $9, and single trainees 
living at home up to $7. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1941, 7,565 men have been 
enrolled in pre-enlistment classes for the R.C.A.F., while during the same 
period about 4,000 have completed their courses. 


Classes are also being conducted under the War Emergency Training Program 
to train enlisted men as tradesmen for the Army and Navy. These men who are 
already enlisted and on pay and allowances are referred to the training centres 
operating under the War Emergency Training Program by the respective services 
for instruction. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1941, 9,981 enlisted men have been in 
training in War Emergency Training Classes. 
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Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion- 
Provincial system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces as 
have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. The provinces 
are charged with the payment of pensions, the Dominion reimbursing each province, 
quarterly, to the extent of 75 p.c.* of the net cost of its payments on account of 
old age pensions. All the provinces are now operating under such agreements. 
Old age pensions are also payable in the Northwest Territories. Authority 
was given in 1927 to the Gold Commissioner of the Yukon to enter into an 
agreement with the Dominion Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefit 
of the Old Age Pensions Act, but no scheme has as yet been formulated. 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to Mar. 31, 1937, provision is made for the payment of pensions, 
under certain conditions, to blind persons who have attained the age of forty 
years. The maximum pension payable to blind persons is $240 a ‘year which is 
subject to reduction by the amount of the pensioner’s income in excess of $200 


*The proportion to be paid by the Dominion as set forth in the Act of 1927 was 50 p.c., but 
this was increased at the 1931 session of Parliament to 75 p.c., which increase was made effective 
from Nov. 1, 1981. 
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a year in the case of an applicant who is unmarried or is a widower or a widow 
without a child or children, and by the amount of income in excess of $400 a year 
in the case of an applicant who is married or a widower or widow with a child 
or children. The Act provides for a reduced pension to a blind person who marries 
another blind person subsequent to the date on which the Act came into force. 

Pensions for blind persons are administered by the provincial authorities 
under agreements made by the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces with the 
Governor in Council. The Dominion Government assumes responsibility for 75 
p.c. of the net sum paid out by the provinces for pensions to blind persons. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, 1928-41 


Note.—The effective dates of commencement of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons in 

the various provinces were, respectively, as follows: P.E.I.—July 1, 1933, Dec. 1, 1937; N.S.—Mar. 1, 

1934, Oct. 1, 1937; N.B.—July 1, 1936, Sept. 1, 1937; Que.—Aug. 1, 1936, Oct. 1, 1937; Ont.—Nov. 1, 

1929, Sept. 1, 1937; Man.—Sept. 1, 1928, Sept. 1, 1937; Sask.—May 1, 1928, Nov. 15, 1937; Alta.— 

cs 1, 1929, Mar. 7, 1938; B.C.—Sept. 1, 1927, Dec. 1, 1937; Northwest Territories, Jan. 25, 1929, 
ar. 30, 1938. 


Old Age Pensions Pensions for the Blind 
Year ended Mar. 3i— Dominion! Dominion 
Pensioners Government Pensioners Government 
Contribution Contribution 
No. $ No. $ 

1 ODS APR SL Seal geet ene dee eee a tec e QD 131452 ~ _ 

OD Oui rte ers rece eek rane Mabie atc oeredeh ove 10,588 832,687 = — 

LOS Oneness 25 ns mate aN Sy re Pe 42,553 iL S67 oily! - — 

VO ST erin hr emee. fy oheas Che eet re Tats 57,930 5,658,143 = - 

OSD FR ee ce scat ere saree 67,006 10,032,410 - - 

LOSS Gyo peels: cis ACR ROE eS TAR TOS A 5128543 - = 

1934) Reena oes 86,873 123137595 - = 

POS 5 Ua antares neat cede soar 101,051 14,942,459 - = 

1936 soy Ne eee. ccabee vere iea opera ome eases 108,415 16,764,484 - - 

TOS TR er ener eee ode aa once Rene ter 146,524 21,149,352 _ = 
LOSE ETO cy STWR RG GOS Card. chang REMOTE 175,673 28,524,587 1,946 2 128,4182 

1939 SR i Va ae ates ol nec er Selous Tales 181,514 28,283,284 A512 760,354 

TOA Qt Raat Miroh rem nsceune eect 186,035 29,080,631 5,404 895 ,923 

LOAD enero a enor eee ee ade 185,946 28,901,933 §,913 1,009,767 

Totals, Government Contribu- 
tion from Inception of Act... - 209 , 664,732 - 2,794,463 
1 See footnote * to p. 111. 2 First year for complete statistics, see headnote. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, by Provinces as at Mar. 31, 1941 


Old Age Pensions Pensions for the Blind 
Province or Territory Average Average 
Pensioners Monthly Pensioners Monthly 
Pension Pension 
No. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,987 11-32 116 13-87 
INOVal OCOUIAL mae orients cn sier erode 14,454 14-92 610 19-20 
New Brunswicki. aceon seone ee 11,747 14-65 704 19-64 
OUeDEC Sv ccias ners sists Gites atten eenees 48 ,000 15-66 1,947 19-50 
Ontanlol.cenesnh otto meebo tee 59,224 18-56 1,448 19-65 
Mianitobashenasc cise eure a cree PS 18-70 307 19-63 
Saskatchewanl.:c.acctcm ous oanerere rere ies ya lst 16-93 283 19-92 
Alberta recs mows pen te nora hee 10,746 18-56 197 19-51 
British (Columbiane-tcrea ace 13,942 19-12 301 19-64 
Northwest Territories.....:.c.44- 8 20-00 - - 
Totals case eae 185,946 - 5,913 - 


CHAPTER XII 


Construction 


Government Peace-Time Measures as 
Adapted to War-Time Conditions 


Peace-time measures of the Dominion Government designed to improve housing 
conditions and to stimulate the building industry during the depression years pre- 
ceding the War have been fitted into the requirements of war-time where possible 
or discontinued where they have served their purpose or where they represented 
a drain on the financial, material or labour resources of the country. 


The National Housing Act, 1938.—The most important of these measures 
is the National Housing Act, 1938, which succeeded the Dominion Housing Act, 
1935. The National Housing Act has three Parts. Under Part I the Minister of 
Finance is authorized to make advances up to $20,000,000 (less approximately 
$5,500,000 already advanced under the Dominion Housing Act) for the construction 
of dwelling places. Although originally unrestricted in amount, as a war-time 
measure to conserve labour and material resources, loans under Part I have been 
restricted to a maximum of $4,000 and are given only for the construction of 
single-family houses. All loans are made through approved lending institutions 
who share in advancing the funds along with the Government, the security being in 
the form of a first mortgage running jointly to the approved lending institution 
and the Government. The interest paid by the borrower is 5 p.c., a rate made pos- 
sible by the fact that the Government advances one-quarter of the total mortgage 
money on an interest basis of 3 p.c. The loans, which are made for a period of ten 
years subject to renewal for a further period, usually for another ten years, may be 
for an amount not exceeding 80 p.c. of the lending value of the property, or 90 p.c. 
where the lending value does not exceed $2,500 and the house is being built for an 
owner-occupant. In these cases the borrower provides the remaining 20 p.c. or 
10 p.c., respectively. Provision is also made for loans of amounts as low as 50 p.c. 
of the lending value under some circumstances, in which case the borrower’s equity 
would be correspondingly larger. A commendable feature of the plan is that 


Compressing the Surface of an Airport.—The construction of modern airports across Canada is 
an important side of the war effort on the “home front’’. 


Courtesy, Imperial Oil Co. Limited 
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interest, principal and taxes are payable in equal monthly instalments which 
amortize the loan over a period of twenty years, or arrangement may be made 
for amortization over a shorter period. 

Part II of the Act lapsed on Mar. 30, 1940. It provided for the granting 
of loans at a low rate of interest to local housing authorities for low-rent housing 
developments. In December, 1939, Part III of the Act, which provides for pay- 
ment by the Minister of Finance of a large share of the municipal taxes, in respect 
of new low-cost dwellings, for a period of three years, was restricted to apply only 
to houses commenced prior to May 31, 1940. 

To Sept. 30, 1941, loans made under the Dominion Housing Act and Part I 
of the National Housing Act amounted to $78,282,882. Loans numbered 18,424, 
providing a total of 23,544 family units. 


The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937.—Under authority 
of this Act, the Dominion Government was enabled to stimulate a nation-wide 
interest in home renovation during depression years. The Dominion Government 
guaranteed against default 15 p.c. of such loans, to an aggregate amount of 
$50,000,000. By October, 1940, the amount of loans brought under the guarantee 
approximated this total, and further loans were not provided for. Losses to the 
Government through implementing the guarantee have been negligible in com- 
parison with the total loans granted by the lending institutions. 


The Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938.—The sum of $30,- 
000,000 was made available under this legislation for the purpose of providing 
funds to municipalities at a low rate of interest to assist in constructing or mak- 
ing extensions or improvements to, or renewals of, self-liquidating projects for 
which there was an urgent need. Notice has been given the provinces that due 
to war-time circumstances no new applications for loans will be considered. In 
the aggregate some $7,800,000 has been loaned to Canadian municipalities since 
the passage of the Act. 


General Statistics of Construction 


Annual Census of the Construction Industries.—A census of construc- 
tion was first made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934 but the basis 
of compilation was not standardized until 1935 so that, with the compilation of 
the 1936 figures, data are now available on a comparable basis for the years shown 
in the table on p. 116. It should be pointed out that no relationship exists between 
these figures and those of values of contracts awarded as shown on p. 117. In the 
latter case all values are included since awards are made irrespective of whether 
the contract is completed or even begun in that year, whereas the industrial 
statistics show only the work performed in the years specified. 

Since September, 1939, war construction has shown rapid expansion. The 
increase has been most marked in industrial, military and air services construction. 
Large war contracts let in the latter part of 1939 would not, ordinarily, be under 
way before 1940. Undoubtedly the vast amount of Government construction going 
on across Canada, apart from the indirect stimulus to private construction that 
rising costs encourage, will mean wide activity for this industry which has suffered 
severely throughout the depression and whose recovery has lagged behind other 
branches of industry. 

Of the 1940 total value of work performed 69 p.c. was represented by entirely 
new construction, the same percentage as in 1939. The remainder was for altera- 
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BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of the Rainbow 
Bridge across the Niagara River and 
gorge, opened on Nov. 1, 1941, 
marks a new page of achievement 
in the annals of bridge building, 
involving as it did a high degree 

of engineering ingenuity and dexterous workmanship. Reading from left to right and downwards, the 
illustration shows: (1) The concrete approaches, which carry superstructure around which cables 
to support the arch were ‘bent’. (2) A 63-ton grillage being lowered into the gorge to start the 
arch of the bridge. (3) The Canadian and American sections of the arch reaching towards each 
other, showing the temporary supporting cables. (4) Steel ribs, cables and cross members interlaced, 
with the mesh of the safety net below. (5) Setting the beams in place. (6) The bridge nearing 
completion. 


Courtesy, Niagara Falls Bridge Commission 
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tions, repairs, maintenance, etc. With regard to type of construction engineering 
contracts (such as for streets, highways, harbour and river work, etc.) accounted 
for 43 p.c. as compared with 45 p.c. in 1939. Buildings accounted for 54 p.c. 
compared with 43 p.c. in 1939. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1940, with Totals for 1936-39 


Parcons Salaries Cost of Value 

Province or Group Emnloved and Wages Materials of Work 

Dey Paid Used Performed 
No. $ $ $ 
Totals, 1936 oc eenee sn 142,346 112,846,384 122,189,238 258,040, 400 
Totals elo37cce soe or 151,652 150,637,291 175,844,435 351,874,114 
Motals, 19385. 2.0 eee 147,191 147,405,398 176,562,208 353,223,285 
Totals;1939 fenismcc oe 148,414 153 , 442,443 189,497,342 373,203,680 
Province, 1940 ; 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,070 1,230,212 2,269,190 4,147,583 
INOVarScotiarcisemine © mito svete 8,855 11,284,681 15,589,741 28,637,404 
INewrBrUunsSwiCk ae crsimioniorere nee 5,242 4,835,938 6,825,426 13,002,828 
(OMI ror ain ioe Solo .o Oro biota oe aia. cic 47,041 55,241,020 66,877,923. 127,438,996 
ONCATION Sas ars ae oie dare oleracea 58,205 70,967 116 113,645,562 192,304,380 
INGaTu tO basics ce teeters to eteeseapancenenens 6,423 8,027,422 14,319,806 ONS I (hee 
Saskatchewatacicic a. ekere tm nevetsconekonene 4,693 5,668 ,490 12,173,867 21,243,412 
ASD en taue soul orn ene cus euaneyshevowemnye: oreice hn 8,640,213 15,903,730 27,350,018 
BritishaColumbiaveremniaemm arr ar 11,049 14,334,406 19 623,541 34 (O5R O82 
Totals; 1940 sees es 149 ,830 180,229,498 267 , 228,786 474,122,778 
Group, 1940 

Contractors, builders, etc......... 103 ,898 131,247,964 227 378,273 379 , 654, 887 
MUnICIDAli tesa \-paru i nen torent 11,208 12,023,830 6,613,314 19,618,187 
Harbour Commissions............ 728 806, 203 294,427 1,263,090 
Provincial Govt. Depts........... QA S716: 18,001,253 13,394,980 35,860,979 
Dominion Govt. Depts........... 12,619 18,150,248 19,547,792 37,725,635 


ee ee 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and struc- 
tures and equipment are not included in the census figures of the construction 
industries given above and are therefore summarized here. For steam railways 
expenditures for these purposes in 1940 amounted to $146,603,205 as against 
$128,618,702 in 1939 and $194,000,000 in 1929. For electric railways the total for 
1939 was $5,973,288 as against $5,916,564 in 1938 and $9,000,000 in 1929 (1940 
figures were not available at time of going to press). Expenditures of steam 
railways for additions and betterments were $73,072,167 in 1940 compared with 
$3,398,311 in 1939, whereas in the years 1928-31 they averaged $30,000,000 per year. 


Volume of Construction, 1941.—The recovery in construction, on the whole, 
has not paralleled that indicated in many other industries, although substantial 
improvement has been reported recently. According to the records of the con- 
struction contracts awarded, as maintained by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
the value rose from $162,588,000 in 1936 to $224,056,700 in 1937, but dropped to 
$187,277,900 in 1938 and $187,178,500 in 1939 and rose to $346,009,800 in 1940. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects monthly statistics showing the 
anticipated cost of the building represented by the permits taken out in 58 cities, 
the record going back to 1920. The value of such work was $80,274,350 in 1940, 
as compared with $60,272,379 in 1939, an increase of 33 p.c. During the first 
10 months of 1941, the value of such permits was $85,893,750. This was about 
30 p.c. higher than the figure for the months January to October, 1940, and 
exceeded the total for the first 10 months in any other year since 1931. 
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The population of the 58 centres mentioned constituted about 36 p.c. of the 
total population; during the year 1940, their building authorizations amounted to 
23:2 p.c. of the total value of the construction contracts ‘awarded throughout Canada 
and in the first 10 months of 1941 the proportion was 24-4. 


y Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, January to October, 1940 and 1941 
(MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 


Type of Construction 


EXNDAKUIDCTIES Shale maces ee ere aly so epee ies Men eee een ena 
ReSIGENCES i ee Me eet aie Bee 

HROLAISHMINESTCTULIGL pep eT. ee een oe 
Church essere ye icciatns coer er eae eee ee PE er ee) 


eecere reese ese eee eres oss oo e ree one 


SCHOO Steen ren aera co ca nen) Orme enn re: CSD 
Stores eens Deas ose ton ois each a ss rerr eee are eet Mein elie Ba asters 


ovals BUSinessce een 
WOUALSMPLULG SITS OLS ees CR cL ee 


ee Ye re YY 
Ce SS 


sores ee see eee sees eee eseeee 
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Employment in Construc- 
tion.—Employment in the con- 
struction industries as a whole 
was brisker in 1941 than in any 
earlier year since 1929. The im- 
provement took place mainly in 
the building division. The con- 
struction and maintenance depart- 
ments of the railways, however, 
also afforded more employment, 
the increase resulting from a 
greater volume of traffic on the 
various lines. On the other hand, 
work on the highways declined in 
1941 as compared with earlier 
years, due to the present need to 
conserve labour and supplies by 
postponing all but essential work. 


Clearing a Foundation.—Preparatory to 
the erection of a large industrial plant, 
drillers and dynamiters bite deep into 
the rock formation. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited 


1940 


Value 
$ 


6,430,300 
49,342,500 
55,772,800 

2,346,300 


26,377,000 
12,766,100 
48,005,100 


24,752) 274,109,600 


1941 
No. Value 
$ 

350 5,843,600 
25,849 75,864,400 
206,199| 81,708,000 
170 2,609,800 
434 2,777,600 
105 5,583,700 
302 1,974,300 
383 4,728,300 
588] 45,450,700 
204 5,511,300 
1,679 8,717,500 
89 2,072,700 
1,236] 10,857,900 
5,190} 90,283,800 
1,372| 77,385,900 
97 3,531,400 
84} 11,836,800 
298 3,946,400 
603) 23,602,500 
46| 59,703,100 


1,128| 102,620,200 
33,889) 351,997,900 


CHAPTER XIII 


External Trade* 


Statistics presented in the various sections of this Handbook show that 
the operations of Canadian industry and agriculture have expanded from small 
beginnings to a point where, to-day, in peace or in war, they make Canada a 
leading factor in the world economy. External trade has advanced with the growth 
of industry and agriculture. Empire and foreign commerce provide the consumer, 
the manufacturer, and farmer with materials and equipment that are lacking or not 
available in adequate supply within the Dominion, and an outlet for production 
where, through wealth of natural resources or the extensive development of indus- 
trial plants, capacity exceeds Canadian consumption. 

Canadian imports in 1940 were 44-0 p.c. above 1939 and higher than any year 
since 1929. Domestic exports represented an increase of 27-5 p.c. over 1939, and an 
increase of 2-3. p.c. over 1929. 


Summary of Total Imports and Exports of Canada 


Calendar Year Total po J ore _ 
a a : : mports — 
Imports Canadian Foreign 
Produce Produce Total Exports + 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LOMO serge eee 941,013,613 |1,235,958, 483 53,834,766 |1,289,793,249 | +348,779,636 
TO 2 Oe ray acs Oeetene 1,336,921,021 |1,268,014,533 30,147,672 |1,298,162,205 — 38,758,816 
iOS Wine ee a ee 799,478,483 800,149,296 13,994,461 814,143,757 + 14,665,274 
VAD AD Aesrece fe gem Ny A St ae 762,409,309 880,408 ,645 13,815,268 894,223,913 +131,814,604 
1923 Ore ee 903,030,515 |1,002,401,467 13,584,849 |1,015,986,316 | +112,955,801 
1924 808,144,573 |1,029,699,449 12,553,718 |1,042,253,167 | +234,108,594 
LOD SM Magee mre hike 890,193,348 |1,239,554,207 12,111,941 |1,251,666,148 +361,472,800 
1926 obese L O08 341 O11 18261), 24 151525 15,357,292 |1,276,598,817 | +268,256,906 
TSA IN 5 8 chs a 1,087,117,930 |1,210,596,998 20,445,231 |1,231,042,229 +143 ,924,299 
1 OD Saco eRe at at y, 1,222,317,916 |1,339,409, 562 24,378,794 |1,363,788,356 +141,470,440 
TOD Oi ree come elvensecaes ae 1,298,992,692 |1,152,416,330 25,926,117 |1,178,342,447 —120,650,245 
LOS OSes eet sete 1,008 ,479,479 863 , 683,761 19 , 463 ,987 883,147,748 —125,331,731 
MOS HT aie be tenet a ty curls 628,098,386 587,653,440 11,907,020 599 , 560,460 — 28,537,926 
193 2 eects aperek igus 452,614,257 489 ,883,112 8,030,485 497,913,597 + 45,299,340 
TOI Se tees te, Oita 401,214,311 529,449 ,529 6,034,260 535,483,789 +134,269 ,478 
1934. 513,469,497 649 , 314,236 6,991,992 656,306,228 +142 ,836,731 
1935 550,314,551 724,977,459 12,958,420 737,935,879 +187 ,621,328 
LOGGER Beek Wie eet 635,190,844 937 , 824,933 12,684,319 950,509,252 +315,318,408 
1937 808,896,325 997,366,918 14,754,862 |1,012,121,780 +203 ,225,455 
pL OS Seas rain eae 677,451,354 837,583,917 11,100,216 848 , 684,133 +171,232,779 
TO SON eer rratche Urerawe rte 751,055,534 924,926,104 10,995 ,609 935.92 1S +184 ,866,179 
LOA Oye Aerts, ater 1,081,950,719 |1,178,954,420 1a 263r 2a elo Sidi OOD +111,266,873 


1 Excluding gold. 


The rise in the declared value of imports in 1940 was due to an increase in 
price as well as in physical volume. Using a base of 1935-39100, all main groups, 
with the exception of animals and products, and wood and paper, showed marked 
increases in volume over 1939, the total increase being 35-8 p.c. All groups, except 
iron and non-ferrous metals, showed increases in average values, with a total 


*In statistics of imports in this chapter, excise duty, which had been included in the value 
of distilled spirits (chiefly whisky) imported into Canada from countries entitled to the British 
Preferential Tariff since the fiscal year 1920-21, is excluded as from Apr. 1, 1935. Such imports 
from the United Kingdom, which constitute the major part of this item, were valued at $4,058,634 
in the calendar year 1940. 
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increase of 8:3 p.c. In exports the physical volume increased 13-9 p.c. over the 
1939 average, with agricultural and vegetable products the only group recording 
a decrease. Prices were higher by 12:6 p.c. with a slight reduction in non-metallic 
minerals. 

Gross revenue collected on imports advanced from $103,366,000 in 1939 to 
$139,194,000 in 1940. This increase of 34-7 p.c. was somewhat less than the rise in 
the value of imports, due to the fact that, in 1940, 46-1 p.c. of imports were free 
of duty as against 43-1 p.c. in 1939, 


Canada’s Trade by Countries and Commodities.—The effects of the first 
full year under war conditions are reflected in Canada’s external trade during 
1940. Large sections of the world have been closed to international trade.and the 
predominance of the United States and the United Kingdom in Canada’s trade has 
been increased. 


The United States maintained first place among the countries supplying com- 
modities to Canada in 1940, the imports from that country reaching a total of 
$744,231,000. The United Kingdom was second with a value of $161,216,000, while 
the imports from all British Empire countries increased from $188,900,000 in 1939 
to $267,383,000 in 1940. After the United States and the United Kingdom, the 
British Straits Settlements ($27,076,000), Australia ($16,571,000), and British 
India ($16,042,000) led the countries from which Canadian imports were received. 


In Canadian exports, excluding gold, the United Kingdom in 1940 regained 
first place with a total of $508,096,000, the highest since 1919 and an increase of 
55 p.c. over 1939. The United States was second with purchases amounting to 
$442,984,000. British South Africa ($37,874,000), Australia ($33,860,000) and 
Newfoundland ($12,640,000) were next on the list of countries taking Canada’s 
exports. Exports to all British Empire countries were valued at $655,957,000. 

War materials, such as aluminium, copper, lead, nickel, zinc and asbestos, have 
been omitted from the table of exports. 

The numbering of the commodities in order of value has been discontinued 
since it would be difficult to compare the order with that of previous years owing 
to the deletion of war materials and the addition of new groupings of commodities. 


Canadian Ploughs being 
Used in England’s War 
Effort to Break up the 
Sussex Downs. 


Courtesy, Department of 
Trade and Commerce 
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Imports of Twenty-Five Leading Commodities, Calendar Year 1940 Compared 


with 1939 
Rank Commodity Total Imports, 1940 
(in order of value, 
940) : 
1939 | 1940 Quantity Value 
$ 
1 1 |Machinery, except farm — | 71,496,542 
2 D2 Coalemeecemrae sets ton 17,426,734| 49,630,132 
3 3 |Petroleum, crude... gal.| 1,491,929,019) 48,373,401 
4 4 |Automobile parts....... — | 47,580,369 
5 5 |Plates and sheets, 
ALOU ee ate anes cwt 11,478,329 | 40,979,419 
6 6 |Farm implements and 
IWAaCHINELYieaadee oe mee — | 30,673,217 
7 7 \Sugar for einen .cwt. 10 72874500" 25 (07,951 
8 8 |Cotton, raw.. Mees 216,626,942 | 25,057,813 
13 9 Rubber, crude.. ee 117.785,359 | 24,000,133 
12 10 |Electrical apparatus. . — | 21,250,135 
10 Li VEruitsotreshiis sie ee — | 17,617,463 
11 12 |Books and printed mat- 
COR Uae east ena eee - | 16,655,462 
9 13 |}Automobiles....... No. 17,019 | 15,438,482 
21 14 |Engines and boilers,.... — | 12,385,134 
18 15 |Clay and products..... — | 11,125,118 
14 16; | Reaseaceunn aeanee as Ib. 42,682,730 |-10,805,144 
19 17 |Glass and glassware..... ‘10,140,591 
15 18 |Oils, vegetable......... — | 10,049,902 
22 LO WVEGUTS Perera ake caetenhows onsite - 8,885,540 
16 ZORA per acai e coe bacterin - 8,858,180 
20 21 |Stone and products..... - TOSS aD, 
24 DOM Silkerawm ere iets lb Dg ROP OS}: 7,521,009 
25 23 |Dyeing and tanning 
materials: eee % 50,437,302 7,265,081 
17 DARIGaAsoune saan ee gal. 105,586,068 7,010,249 
23 25 |Alcoholic beverages..... = 6,030,721 


Increase or Decrease 1940 
Compared with 1939 


Quantity 
+ 2,428,089 
+193,561,458 
+ 4,199,453 


ete 304,920 
=o O04 555 
+44,934,990 


1,265 


710,877 


88,215 


5,205,731 
3,435,109 


Vag 


+ 
+ 
+ 
ob 
+ 


a 
+ 
ot 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
a 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Value 
$ 


28,665 , 804 
8,051,447 
8,696,207 
PAIR PROP KONG 


14,890,915 


9,755,730 
5,158,269 
8,632,531 
1271831053 
7,498, 302 
PAS PISTS ray 


1,503,275 
235 , 288 
4,781,635 
3,190,488 
714,337 
2,225,478 
635,301 
1,752,488 
204,193 
28,201 
1,180,284 


1,008 ,009 
988 , 087 
509 , 248 


Domestic Exports of Twenty-Five Leading Commodities, Calendar Year 1940 


Compared with 1939 


Commodity (in order of value, 
1940) 


Newsprint paper........... cwt 
WV heal tira enanaqeean an alinte sites bu 
Planks and boards......... M ft 
INVA ES ME Foor ers sie Ie coher ramaitelane ems 
Wood-=pulDemcisrcoe eee cwt 
AItOMO DI] eS acne erences No 
DS) eer omen rere sic leo ac har oce cwt 
Wihea tuflotiticsers sisneeteteneietae bbl. 
CHEeSER Cea parent cwt 
FOUTS OTA Win ule stare sa totaene toot renal sunters 


Machinery, except farm.......... 
Rubber and manufactures of...... 
Pulp woodesiracdsisterueiece eters alis 
Cattler cn aleennte cranes 
Stone and its products............ 
Grain, other than wheat.......... 
Bran, meal and other milled pro- 
GUCtS NOs Dae deren aa rerere 
Farm implements and machinery.. 
Cotton andiits products)... 22... 5. 
beet and other distilled ede 
ga 
Pulpboard. wallboard and paper 
board si eek re tekere cet cwt. 
Rertilizersss suis cee o 


Shingles, wood............ 


Total Domestic Exports, 
1 


Quantity 


64,855,787 


139,169,671 


2,451,623 


21,370,348 
84,192 
3,237,076 
6,970,902 
1,066,311 


1,404,452 
Weayorn Tes)! 


3,660,247 


2,471,597 
6,347,439 


2,810,785 
19,246,058 


Value 


151,360,196 
119,530,365 


67,736,934 
63,289,240 
60,930,149 
54,306,062 
29 , 843,173 
26,351,695 
15,723,486 
15,617,244 
13,457,598 
12,950,485 
12,521,880 
12,442,420 
10,645,731 
10,097,272 


10,019,317 
9,537,256 
9,371,636 


9,106,157 


8,791,893 
8,584,098 
8,000, 236 
7,606,118 
7,165,504 


I+ + 


Increase or Decrease 1940 
Compared with 1939 


Quantity 


11,681,334 
23,734,915 
338 , 463 


7,260,040 
25,689 
59,552 

1,628,730 

156,863 


[itl ++tt4+44444++ 


bi iit + +++ 


2,182,246 


1,047,084 
930,032 


124,564 
1,784,522 


35,672,908 
10,479,823 
18,907,468 
25,843,904 
29,929,547 
Soon on 
Delis oS 
9,973,394 
3,474,836 
1,487,056 
2,584,473 
2,816,859 
620,400 
2,910,701 
31126,,150 
Sp Ag LE 


1,430,976 
Pro NOI oP 
5,836,014 


1,180,640 


4,513,768 
595,050 
103,520 
618,638 

1,359,669 
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Summary of Trade with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canada’s Trade with— 


ee ee 


Calendar Year P : Other Other Total, Total, 
wee eels British Foreign British Foreign 
8g Empire Countries Empire Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Imports— 
NOD Siar gwar. 190,756,736] 825,651,549 63,401,247 142 ,508, 384 254,157,983] 968,159,933 
192 Or oot ateis 194,777,650} 893,585,482 62,321,200 148 , 308, 360 257,098, 850|1 041,893,842 
LOZ ORM yess 162,632,466] 653,676,496 65,219,110 126,951,407 227,851,576] 780,627,903 
LOG Tee (<7 109,468,081] 393,775,289 42,531,841 82,323,175) 151,999,922 476,098,464 
NOS Qe S cterece 93,508, 143 263,549,346 34,549,472 61,007 , 296 128,057,615] 324,556,642 
1933. 97,878,232] 217,291,498 34,806,405 51,238,176 132 ,684,637| 268,529,674 
1934, 113,415,984] 293,779,813 43,650,726 62,622,974) 157,066,710 356,402,787 
LOSS eee ceicters 116,670,227] 312,416,604 ESP AVAL tes poke, 64,009,137 173,888,810] 376,425,741 
1OSGV eee 122,971,264 369,141,513 66,347,757 76,730,310} 189,319,021 445 871,823 
VOS Te mieces tot. ATOM So 490,504,978 89,304,287} 81, 795,509} 236,595,838 572,300,487 
TOS Sree eek 119,292,430 424,730,567| 66,806, 174| 66,622,183} 186,098,604 491,352,750 
OS Oe Mele vader 114,007 , 409 496,898,466 74,892,867} 65,256,792 188,900,276] 562,155,258 
OA Opener sens 161,216,352 744,231,156 106,166,783 70,336,428 267,383,135] 814,567,584 
Exports 
(Domestic)— ! 

O78 esate 446,128,667} 481,531 ,086| 99,197,726 312,331,836] 545,326,393 793,862,922 
LOD OM eerie .ats re 290,294,564] 492,685,606 105 ,006 , 494 264,429 , 666 395,301,058 Tesi bgl SS SY? 
LOSOms eee 235,213,959| 373,424,236 81,128,537] 173,882,933 316,342,496] 547,307,169 
LOST erties 170,597,455] 240,196,849 49,183,951 127,675,185] 219,781,406 367,872,034 
1932. 178,171,680 158,705,050 38,985,273] 114,021,109 DAT 15 6,999 272,726,159 
1933. 210,697,224] 168,242,840 44,483,457 106,026,008} 255,180,681 274,268,848 
OSA ere cies es 270,491,857 218,597,071 64,926,281 95,299,027] 335,418,138 313,896,098 
1935s coher 303,500,846} 261,685,372 74,143,267| 85,647,974 377,644,113} 347,333,346 
LOSOP eee 395,351,950] 333,916,949 84,294,078] 124,261,956 479 646,028} 458, 178,905 
WOT od cron 402 ,062,094| 360,012,143 104,159,107] 131,133,574 506,221,201 491,145,717 
POS Sia era 339,688,685] 270,461,189 103,213,752] 124,220,291 442 ,902 ,437 394,681,480 
1939. 328,099,242] 380,392,047 102,707,304] 113,727,511 430,806,546} 494,119,558 
1940. 508,095 ,949 442,984,157 147,861,190} 80,013,124 655,957,139 522,997,281 


1 Excluding gold. 


Review of Canada’s Trade, by Months.—Both imports and exports 
recorded increases in each month of 1941 over the corresponding month of 1940, 
the only exception being January when exports showed a slight decrease. The 
totals for the period January to October, 1941, were $1,189,000,000 in imports 
and $1,308,000,000 in exports, both exceeding the totals for the full twelve months 
of 1940. 
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Imports. and exports of gold are subject to influences that do not apply to 
trade in other commodities. It was considered advisable to exclude, as from 
September, 1939, the gross figure of gold imports and exports from the ordinary 
trade reports. This is in line with procedure adopted in other countries. However, 
the figure for net non-monetary gold exports will continue to be published as a 
footnote to the regular trade statistics. All export statistics for the earlier years 
shown have been revised so as to be comparable with current figures. 


Imports and Domestic Exports, by Months, 1938-41 


Imports Domestic Exports! 
Month 

1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 
Vanuaicy ee ee nada 49,720} 43,743} 71,104! 98,382! 70 ,300} 70,083} 90,100} 86,921 
Hebruary oe eer ene 46,952} 40,380} 71,042 89,632] 59,619] 57,572! 71,079 99 ,596 
VI air CA ie aa et el ante 65,056} 58,381] 76,734] 107,982 73,329] 69,270] 82,719} 101,919 
ADELE en: Re ce kaa 48,895} 41,908} 85,980] 106,268 50,860) 50,311] 83,565} 116,933 
Ma yee the Ue wr mae se laie 67,123} 72,958} 100,537] 128,096] 66,998] 79,932] 109,853] 161 ,639 
ANUS LSI eae ele ihe elim 58,947} 63,709} 90,705] 114,924 65,944] 76,367] 110,823} 145,359 
aU Nig c ain INS Et inact Sms 55,823} 57,980! 89,496] 127,707 66,181) 75,753} 100,782] 169,685 
UA UE USE Se es sets 57,026} 62,708) 96,836] 137,913 69,111} 75,560} 110,548} 147,939 
HePteMl Dera e eam 596,412} 73,564] 86,287] 136,991 72,206} 81,461} 101,440] 139,976 
Octobers, Ween ew an 63,909} 79,053} 108,645} 140,819] 88,169] 90,433] 102,972 138,129 
November. 5) aie 63,304) 84,561) 102,284] 134,190] 85,979] 97,163] 117,452 162,435 
Decenitber, ca. sees 44,286) 72,109] 102,302 = 68,888) 101,022] 97,621 = 


Sa a LT sh Shee IIE ed 


1 Excluding gold. 


World Trade During 1940.—The circumstance of world war has affected 
international trade to so great an extent that the factors which operate in peace- 
time have largely lost their significance. Most of a highly industrial continent 
has been excluded from the world’s trading area since the autumn of 1939. The 
table on p. 123, made up from League of Nations sources, shows the changes 
between 1939 and 1940 in the countries for which statistics are available, and 
reveals some increase on the whole. Of the 33 countries, 22 show increases 
in imports and 20 show increases in exports. The largest declines are among 
the neutral countries near the scene of hostilities—Finland, Turkey and Sweden 
showing the greatest, though Yugoslavia rose considerably. Empire countries 
and the United States show the greatest increases. Some South American 


Interior of a Box Fac- 
tory at Talara, Peru, 
which Uses Canadian 
Box Shooks for Mak- 
ing Kerosene and Gaso- 
line Cases. 


Courtesy, Department of 
Trade and Commerce 


Army Trucks on Canadian- 
Made Chassis at a Rail- 
way Siding in India. 


Courtesy, Department of 
Trade and Commerce 


countries—Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and Peru—gained, while others—Venezuela, 
Colombia, etc—lost. Generally, no figures were published for enemy and con- 
quered countries for 1940. Norway, however, which showed a ‘decline of 29 p.c. 
in imports and of 22 p.c. in exports, was probably typical of most sections of 
continental Europe. 


Imports and Domestic Exports of Thirty-Three Countries with Percentage Increase 
or Decrease 1940 Compared with 1939 


ue F ; er nee 
z omestic mcrease or ecrease 
Country erator Exports 1940 Compared with 

1939 
1939 1940 1939 1940 Imports | Exports 

$000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 |} $000,000 | $’000,000 
APSentinad man vitts cnc eerste: 429 491 505 533 +14-4 + 5:5 
Anistraliaee. .. air nicserckan 4.4 353 447 444 526 +26-6 +18°5 
Brazile eiyiesa tortaen arse en cca 314 331 354 330 + 5-4 — 6:8 
Brivishelndiavn «1 elas oe 536 507 628 694 — 5-4 +10:5 
British Straits Settlements... 334 427 395 582 +27-8 +47 -3 
Bitloapiare ener pete ciycie oar 6 92 is 92 +43-7 +22:-7 
Canad arrecnn cae truncate 751 1,082 925 1,179 +44-1 +27 -4 
Chillers wane ete eee 22 28 34 3 +27-2 +11-7 
Chin aren oh. oe kai enter ee 490 681 126 130 +39-0 + 3-2 
Colombians nd we ie aoe ke 108 93 104 104 —13-9 0-0 
Cubacte son: coe cer Oe 106 107 148 126 + 0-9 —14-9 
Dennrark e2 a: 369 291 334 22 —21-1 — 3-6 
Weuadortss rete eee woe 10 12 10 10 +20-0 0-0 
EU ODS Presse set tach snceone tonne ilSye/ 132 155 268 —15-9 +72-9 
Je had GsaKe lis uae es Henele.c redo 156 105 160 60 —32:-7 —62:°5 
Greece ie Mees teas oro 103 90 78 84 —12-7 + 7-1 
Hone One ace ie anit ae cine 169 190 153 156 +12-4 + 2-0 
Hungary. lee. see tae 143 188 178 158 +31-5 —11-2 
ANON ElE es MarieR RONMENT AS Mane 784 955 962 1,024 +21-8 + 6-4 
IMEXI COCR ak oe erence 8 ee res 126 136 192 196 + 7-9 + 2-1 
IWewsZealande ence tere 181 162 212 244 —10-5 +15-1 
INCE WAY coin oie es hte eens 330 235 196 152 —28-8 —22°5 
POR Ae hs et or teen 50 59 74 74 +18:-0 0-0 
POreulgalare.iaeoee eee 86 104 55 66 +20-9 +20-1 
Swedetievis seu. hue se os cemes 622 525 469 349 —15-9 —25-6 
Switzerland, 2) oc. hime cies 443 462 304 328 + 4-3 + 7-9 
"Turkeys ere ocean ene 96 55 103 88 —42-7 —14-6 
Union of South Africa 404 432 139 155 + 6-9 +11-5 
WnitedsKingdontaen ie 3 , 880 4,765 DO 1,853 | -+22-8 — 8:5 
United! States. ..ce seen Desi 2,794 3) 5S) 4,326 +17:8 +33-0 
Wrusuays: eta oer re ener 42 64 BS} 79 +26-2 +23-4 
Venéztlela, sora sunioteee 107 98 312 215 — 8-4 —11-9 
NVilgoslavids care curser ae ail 148 130 164 +33-3 +26-2 
TT Otalsiae meetasce tres 14,247 16,286 13,287 14,765 +14-3 +11-1 
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The Commercial Intelligence Service 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets, and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department at Ottawa inquiries for Canadian 
goods and, in general, promote the development of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—The headquarters staff at Ottawa is presided over 
by a Director, who administers the work assigned to the various Trade Commis- 
sioners and is assisted by the following divisions: Directories—Exporters Directory, 
listing Canadian exporters, with their agents abroad, commodities handled, etc., 
and Foreign Importers Directory ; Editorial; Commodity Records—where informa- 
tion regarding markets for Canadian export commodities is indexed; Agricultural 
Products; Metals and Chemical Products; Forest Products; and Miscellaneous 
Manufactures. 


Organization Abroad.—There are thirty-one Canadian Trade Commissioners 
or commercial diplomatic officers conveniently located abroad. In some countries 
or territories, such as the United Kingdom, Australia, British West Indies, South 
Africa, and the United States, there is more than one commercial officer; in 
other cases an officer covers adjacent countries. Besides the five mentioned above, 
countries in which officers are located are as follows: Argentina, Brazil, British 
Malaya, China, Cuba, Egypt, Hong Kong, India and Ceylon, Eire and Northern 
Ireland, Mexico, New Zealand, Panama and Peru. 

Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with 
the British Foreign Office, Canadians interested in trade matters may secure infor- 
mation and advice from British commercial diplomatic officers and British consuls 
in all countries in which Canada is not represented by her own Commercial 
Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 

: Commerce in both English and 
French editions. The subscrip- 
tion price for either edition 
is $1 per annum in Canada 
and $3.50 outside of the 
Dominion. Special reports 
dealing with various phases of 
Canada’s export trade are also 
issued from -time to time, as 
supplements to the Commercial 
Intelligence Journal. 


Asbestos Gloves made for Export 
from Canadian Raw Materials. 
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Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete index of its 
prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those of goods, all of which 
must be taken into account in order to find out the basic state of affairs in regard 
to total international transactions. 


The Tourist Trade.—In recent years the tourist trade has become an im- 
portant source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materially affecting 
the balance of trade. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return that Canada 
derives from her picturesque scenery, fish and game, winter sports, etc. It is 
impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. Moreover, even 
a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, as visitors to Canada 
are of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of recreation, 
remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging from very 
small to very large amounts. 

Estimates of tourist expenditures in Canada during 1940 are based on a much 
greater volume of information than in previous years; in 1939 the expenditure 
sample for motor tourists constituted a fraction of 1 p.c. of the numbers, while in 
1940 the sample was over 80 p.c. for Canadian motorists and over 50 p.c. for some 
groups of United States motor tourists. Additional information obtained this year 
indicates that previous estimates of the receipts and expenditures on account of 
tourist trade were too high by perhaps $80,000,000 to $90,000,000. 


Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1939 and 1940 


19391 1940 
° : Excess of : : Excess of 
Foreign Canadian : Foreign Canadian : 
Class of Traveller Expendi- | Expendi- swah Expendi- | Expendi- oe 
tures tures ne es tures tures a ae 
in Canada| Abroad saGanada, in Canada| Abroad Canada 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Travellers from and to over- 
SEASICOUMERIES Hains tenis oier 12,000 14,000 —2,000 6,500 3,200 3,300 
Travellers from and to the 
United States— 
NTL OIMO DULG yaa tel Wate chee tere 2 2 - 62,500 10,300 52,200 
Real eet a epenat ch acieeencauciens 2 2 - 38,500 20,000 18,500 
Boats eomr ses oh eect eens eke 2 2 - 6,000 1,200 4,800 
Bus (exclusive of local bus) 2 2 - 6, 800 3 3,300 2 3,500 
Xeroplanes misc seie se fata: 2 ; 2 - 1,3002 600 3 700 
Other (pedestrians, local 
DUS CCC. enced tree ares 2 2 = 6,2503 4,5003 feo 0 
Totals, United States... 152,000 72,000 ; 80,000 121,350 39 ,900 81,450 
Totals, All Countries...... 164,000 86,000 78,000 127,850 43,100 84,750 
1Estimated mainly by applying 1940 expenditure samples to 1939 count. 2 Detailed esti- 
mates for these classes in 1939 have not been published. 8 Expenditures of travellers by bus and 


aeroplane cover the period, April—December, 1940, only. During the first three months of the year, 
bus and aeroplane passengers were included under “‘Other Travellers’. 


Due to United States passport regulations and to unfavourable weather con- 
ditions in the early part of the summer, there was a decline in the number of 
tourists entering Canada in 1940 as compared with 1939—13,592,429 as against 
16,578,119. 
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lt EN le I BUTE eR AT ARTIS ay ate InN cet Ne 

Apart from the revenue that Canada derives directly from the tourist trade 
there are many other important results. First-hand knowledge of the country, its 
products and resources, serves to stimulate the demand for such products and 
attracts new capital for investment here. There is, too, a value, which cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, derived from neighbours becoming better acquainted 


and through the exchange of ideas. A more widely diffused knowledge of the 


culture, interests, and difficulties of other nations leads to a richer social and intel- 
lectual life for all and the mutual understanding that springs from such contacts 
is an invaluable source of international goodwill. 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments.—There are other 
important exchanges of services as well as numerous movements of capital between 
Canada and other countries. In order to summarize all of the nation’s commercial 
and financial transactions with other countries and to reveal their general signifi- 
cance, a statement called the balance of international payments is drawn up. A 
statement of this kind segregates all of the current exchanges of merchandise, gold, 
and services from operations on capital account, those which, for example, usually 
directly affect Canada’s foreign assets and liabilities. 

By doing this it is possible to observe the various sources of external income 
and disbursements and their relationships. When current income exceeds current 
disbursements, as has been the experience of Canada for a period of years, this is 
indirect evidence that the movement of capital is outward on balance. The direct 
study of capital movements shown in the capital account of the statement confirms 
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these indirect estimates and reveals the general character of the movements. By 
making an analysis of capital movements it is possible to appraise their general 
consequences. Such an analysis discloses, for instance, whether the nation is increas- 
ing or reducing its foreign obligations. It makes it possible to judge the character 
of the changes, such as whether their effects are of a relatively permanent or 
temporary nature. 

The statements shown in the table on p. 129 reveal that the underlying strength 
of Canada’s balance of payments with the rest of the world as a whole was even 
greater in 1940 than before the War. Her net surplus on current account trans- 
actions with all other countries was $176,000,000 in 1940 compared with $137,000,000 
in 1939. 

As was to be expected, many of the component items were profoundly influ- 
enced by the War. Outstanding, of course, was the enormous increase in Canada’s 
exports to the United Kingdom, and the even greater rise in imports from the 
United States. The latter was due to requirements for the Dominion’s own war 
program, to the substantial United States content in terms of materials and new 
capital equipment of British war purchases in Canada, and to the increased domestic 
demand for consumption goods from the United States caused by sharply rising 
national income. 

Financial developments arising from the War have made it necessary to con- 
sider Canada’s total balance of payments position in terms of two separate divisions, 
viz., transactions with the sterling area, and transactions with the rest of the world 
with which Canada’s dealings are on a U. S. dollar basis. In more normal periods, 
Canada has had a deficiency in current transactions with the United States, 
which has been covered by her considerably larger surplus with sterling countries. 
The War has greatly increased both the sterling surplus and the deficiency of 
United States dollars, while at the same time it has interfered with the normal 
process of offsetting one against the other, since, because of the United Kingdom’s 
exchange position, sterling is no longer freely convertible into United States 
dollars. Consequently, the table shows separate statements for Empire (i.e., sterling 
area) and non-Empire (ie., U.S. dollar area) countries as well as for the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Such regional statements, however, are subject 
to a wider margin of error than the general statement of the balance of inter- 
national payments. | 

Current Account Transactions—The credit balance in the current account with 
Empire countries rose from $163,000,000 in 1939 to $423,000,000 in 1940. Balances 
of credits with both the United Kingdom and other Empire countries increased. 
The increase was accounted for chiefly by the rise in exports to Empire countries 
from $436,000,000 in 1939 to $708,000,000 in 1940. Other appreciable changes in the 
current account with the Empire were in net payments of interest and dividends 
which declined because of the repatriation of securities formerly held in the United 
Kingdom and in the freight item which shows substantial credits on balance in 1940. 

The current account with non-Empire countries showed a rise in net debits 
from $26,000,000 in 1939 to $247,000,000 in 1940. A sharp rise in net debits with 
the United States accompanied by a decline in net credits with other foreign 
countries brought about this result. Imports from non-Empire countries increased 
from $536,000,000 to $785,000,000, while exports rose only from $470,000,000 to 
$504,000,000. Net exports of non-monetary gold to the United States rose mainly 
because of the premium on United States dollars. Net receipts from the tourist 
trade were about the same in both years. Although there was a sharp drop in 
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receipts from United States tourists, this was offset by the lower expenditures of 
Canadians visiting the United States due to governmental restrictions on pleasure 
travel in that country in the latter half of 1940. A small increase in net interest 
and dividend payments was mainly accounted for by the premium on payments 
of U.S. dollar bond interest. Freight payments to the United States were naturally 
heavier because of’ increased imports. 


Capital Account Transactions.—The composition of the capital account in 1939 
differs from 1940 mainly because of capital transactions preceding the War. 


Net debits on capital account with Empire countries in 1939 amounted to 
$83,000,000. To a considerable extent this was a reflection of official repatriation 
operations. ‘There were, however, also private retirements of Canadian securities 
held in the United Kingdom, purchases of outstanding securities, etc. 


The capital account with non-Empire countries in 1939 showed net debits of 
$73,000,000. There were net credits from sales of outstanding securities and from 
sales of new issues of Canadian securities in the United States, which exceeded 
retirements of Canadian securities held in that country. Net credits from these 
security transactions were, however, more than offset by debits connected with 
the operations of international direct investments and insurance companies, changes 
in short-term balances and certain accounting adjustments to entries elsewhere 
in the statement. 


Gross capital receipts by Canada from Empire countries in 1940 totalled 
$116,000,000. This amount was made up chiefly of capital expenditures by the 
United Kingdom on war plants in Canada, but also included capital receipts by 
Canada in respect of securities, mortgages, real estate, estates and trusts, insurance 
transactions, etc. 

Apart from $248,000,000 paid for gold which was bought from Great Britain 
in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada, and which was used in turn 
to settle part of Canada’s deficiency in the United States, Canada’s gross capital 
payments in 1940 to Empire countries totalled $334,000,000 and to non-Empire 
countries $167,000,000. 

Capital payments by Canada to non-Empire countries in 1940 were, of course, 
subject to the restrictions imposed by foreign exchange control. In general, pay- 
ments were allowed only in the case of maturing contractual commitments, although 
certain other special types of capital transfer were permitted in minor amounts. 
Such payments were, therefore, unusually low, amounting to $141,000,000. This 
included redemptions of securities, mortgages and other types of obligations, and 
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the estimated reduction of non-Empire balances held in Canada, as well as capital 
payments in connection with real estate, estates and trusts, insurance transactions, 
etc: 


Estimated Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1939 and 1940 


(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


19391 19402 
Item ———— — $$ 
Credits | Debits Net Credits | Debits Net 
I. CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES— 
Current Account— 
Merchandise trade—after adjust- 

TIMECTI CRS a irae aie c eeedarens Pero tess ws 906 Ufals} +193 13212 1,046 +166 
Net exports of non-monetary gold.. 184 = +184 20 ~ +203 
MOUnIiSt expenditurests otic ewer 164 86 + 78 128 43 + 85 
Interest and dividends............ Sy Silyt —254 52 306 —254 
rerhitiandushippines see meim ds: 87 119 — 32 138 132 + 6 
All other current transactions...... 36 68 — 32 113 143 — 30 

Totrats—Current Account........... 1,434 12297 +137 1,846 1,670 +176 
Special! gold:transactions?............- - - - 248 248 - 
Capitalemovementsanecten coe sen ehort 495 651 —156 283 475 —192 
Balancinewitemn sachin eieiene et ereue tee = - + 19 - - + 16 
II. CANADA AND EMPIRE COUNTRIES— 
Current Account— 
Merchandise trade—after adjust- 

TINCT Bee Veet tocches interes tendo ren ire: saat sie 436 177 +259 708 261 +447 
MROUrISt EXPeNGtUTES sn. oe 46 eee 9 13 _ 6 3 + 3 
Interest and dividends............ 5 81 — 76 3 72 — 69 
Preichtiand shipping) ss. .cie sia cree 31 39 —- 8 76 36 + 40 
All other current transactions...... 6 14 — 8 63 61 + 2 

Totrats—Current Account— 
Wnitedekingdom cs. sane eee 371 245 +126 670 323 +347 

' Other Empire Countries....... 116 79 + 37 186 110 + 76 

All Empire Countries......... 487 324 +163 856 433 +423 
Capitalicredits snc ance Ricioc canes 97 = + 97 116 ~ +116 
Sib=totalassas sear Pe Ne NAGS keke nia 584 324 +260 972 433 +539 
Special gold transactions®............. - - = - 248 —248 
Capital debitsieucses ice aes is cussing. - 180 —180 = 334 —334 
Balancingei tems. tee ol chee siete: = - — 80 _ - + 43 

III. CANADA AND NoON-EMPIRE COUN- 
TRIES— 
Current Account— 
Merchandise trade—after adjust- 

TIVENIES are cr terr a eure, pectahe ecioeter stance 470 536 — 66 504 785 —281 
Net exports of non-monetary gold.. 184 - +184 203 - +203 
Tourist expenditures.............. 155 73 + 82 122 40 + 82 
Interest and dividends............ 52 230 —179 49 234 —185 
relight angdushippin@as es sai iersaccts 56 80 — 24 62 96 — 34 
All other current transactions...... 30 54 — 24 50 82 — 32 

TotaLts—Current Account— 

Winitedustatesmemn 6 im a nikecte (tps 864 — 89 869 1138 —269 

Other Foreign Countries....... 2 109 + 63 Dil 99 + 22 

All Non-Empire Countries..... 947 973 — 26 990 1,237 —247 
Ganitalid bits amaseiser seine toons a - 534 —534 - 141 —141 
SUbetotalie ic, we remedies vas claslacele ests 947 £507, —560 990 1,378 —388 
Special gold transactions’............. - - - 248 - +248 
Canitalicredi tessa ce eee ee 461 _ +461 167 - +167 
Balancing rltemsieencw cera aeissetciete hs - - + 99 = - — 27 


1 Revised figures. 

2 Preliminary. 

8 This represents gold received from the United Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency 
with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 

4 This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot be 
measured statistically, such as changes in the timing of payments for goods and services, and, before 
the War, the conversion of surplus sterling into other currencies. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Internal Trade—Prices—Cost of Living 


Internal Trade 


Internal trade is of primary importance. The task of providing goods and 
services for home consumption by 11,422,000 (1940 estimate) people requires a 
greater expenditure of economic activity than that required for the prosecution 
of external trade, even though Canada ranked fifth among trading countries of 
the world, according to the latest pre-war figures (1938). Internal trade includes 
the transportation and distribution of goods within the country through the 
medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and 
other agencies. It also includes all services such as those carried on by doctors, 
theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance companies, and innumerable others. 
All such activities, even if not productive of material goods, add substantially 
to the national income. 


Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its statistical 
measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea of its extent 
may be gathered from the fact that in the latest year for which figures have been 
published (1940), the national income arising from productive operations in Canada 
was estimated at $4,784,000,000, while the value of exports of Canadian produce 
(excluding gold) was $1,179,000,000 in that year. 


Combinations in Unlawful Restraint of Trade 


The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 26) provides for the investi- 
gation and prevention of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts and mergers formed 
or operated against the public interest through agreements affecting the supply 
or price of any class of goods in unlawful restraint of trade. Such organizations 


SE ee ee ie RE ee ORAL An ed A ee 


Loading Wheat at a Terminal Elevator at the Head of the Lakes. / 
Courtesy, Canada Steamship Lines 


are described by the law as ‘combines’. 
Participation in the formation or 
operation of a combine is an indict- 
able offence. Methods of unlawfully 
lessening competition and controlling 
trade include arrangements among 
competitors or others to enhance 
prices, to fix common selling prices or 
resale prices, and to unduly limit pro- 
duction or facilities for manufactur- 
ing or distribution. Provisions with 
respect to similar offences are con- 
tained in the Criminal Code of Canada. 

Investigations of alleged com- 
bines are conducted under the direc- 
tion of a Combines Investigation Com- 
missioner reporting to the Minister of 
Labour. Proceedings under this Statute 


: J 2 ea Bananas in Process of Ripening.—Bananas are im- 
by way of investigation, negotiation ported green and must be carefully ripened before 


: : being marketed. This ripening room is equipped 
and, in circumstances where deemed with an electrically regulated system of tempera- 


warranted, by prosecution, have been ture control. 

instrumental in checking undue private Courtesy, Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 
trade restrictions and in reducing ex- 

cessive prices arising from monopolistic restrictions and agreements. Recent cases 
have included alleged combines of wholesalers of fruit and vegetables in Western 
Canada, manufacturers of corrugated and fibre-board boxes, and manufacturers and 
wholesalers of tobacco products. Court actions in 1940 and 1941 included a trial 
relating to western fruit and vegetable distribution which resulted in acquittal of 
the accused. In prosecutions of parties to alleged combines in the tobacco and cor- 
rugated paperbox industries, now before the courts of appeal, fines totalling $221,500 
and $161,500, respectively, were imposed on the companies and individuals convicted. 


Wholesale Trade 


Notwithstanding the development during recent years of the modern chain 
store with its own warehousing facilities, the wholesale merchant still plays an 
important part in the distribution of goods in Canada. There were more than 
13,000 wholesale trading establishments in 1930 with annual sales exceeding $3,300,- 
000,000. Only about one-third of the firms and sales represented wholesale mer- 
chants buying from manufacturers and selling to the retail trade. The remainder 
represented agents or brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches, the bulk tank 
stations of the wholesale distributors of petroleum products and some other types 
included in the wholesale trade when considered in its broader aspect. 


Complete statistics covering the activities of wholesalers during recent years 
are not available, but results of annual and monthly surveys based on a sampling 
plan serve to give some indication of the trend in sales. Conforming with the 
trend in other spheres of economic activity, sales of wholesale merchants declined 
between 1930 and 1933, the dollar volume of business transacted in the latter 
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year standing 34 p.c. below the 1930 figure. Apart from a slight reversal in 1938, 
the trend since 1933 has been upward, sales for 1939 reaching the 1930 level. 
Sales in 1940 gained 11 p.c. over 1939. This upward movement continued in 
1941 with sales for the first eight months standing 18 p.c. above the corresponding 
period’ of 1940. All kinds of business for which data are available registered 
gains in this comparison, but increases for automotive equipment, hardware, 
clothing and dry goods exceeded those for other trades. 


Retail Trade 


The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods is effected through a 
great number of retail stores ranging in size from small shops with meagre 
daily takings to large enterprises whose annual sales are reckoned in millions 
of dollars. The 1931 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments showed 
that there were 125,000 retail stores in Canada in 1930, with annual sales amount- 
ing to $2,756,000,000. 

Conforming with the trend in general business conditions, retail trading 
declined during the period following the census year until in 1933 the dollar value of 
retail sales was 35 p.c. below the 1930 level. A gradual improvement that com- 
menced in the latter part of 1933 continued until 1937. Sales in 1938 and 1939 
varied but little from the 1937 level, while a 12 p.c. increase between 1939 and 1940 
brought sales for the latter year almost on a par with the 1930 figures. 


Chain Stores.—The annual survey of chain stores made in connection with 
the Census of Merchandising shows that chain stores (other than department 
store chains) did approximately 19 p.c. of the total retail business in 1940. In 
earlier years the ratio of chain to total sales varied from 17 to 19 ee 


Summary Statistics of Chain Stores, 1931-40 


SSS 


Chain Sales 


Calendar Year Chains tele — 
Amount P.C. of 
Total Sales 
No. No. $ 

L931 26 1 Rar ie tars Sto TU nC eaeet M V eR a On 506 8,557 434,199,700 18-7 
LOS Dede ae enh) Met a taliue AR A ie 486 8,398 360,806,200 18-8 
103 Sutra ot eo Wed cll pennies Ne a 461 8,230 328,902,600 18-5 
1b Lo TORRE oat etd See SAS eon Ry Pa Man rm 445 8,210 347,186,100 17-9 
BSF eee sagen Manlio RORY ne yal Wel AON a ern MU 445 8,024 364,589,800 17-9 
DUST os ea annie SBE nas i na AUR DSC plkny ANODE 457 8,124 394,935 ,000 17-9 
LESH Pr Ae cain TS ee Tek 5 Cini Ne PRS 447 US) 414,133,300 16-9 
beh ane! A RENT AA y emu ete ad MER OTIC 457 7,692 414,448,300 17-2 
193.0 ie set OR ne Se CU AEG LD, GOED A ad SBE DTS 446 7,595 432,026,100 17-7 
LOA.) ads pe ganeveren cn Bo tea ramen Lats eat) Rae 451 Pg SQn 508,553,900 18-6 


Current Trends 


The marked upward trend in retail trade that took place during the latter 
part of 1939 and all of 1940 continued into the early months of 1941. Following 
the month of April, a definite levelling-off occurred as a larger proportion of 
the increased income resulting from heightened industrial activity was diverted 
to finance the War. Nevertheless, retail sales were maintained at a high level 
in 1941, customers spending 16 p.c. more money in retail stores during the first 
eight months of the year than in the corresponding period of 1940 and 31 p.c. 
more than during the first eight months of 1939. — 
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The Shoe Department of a Modern Departmental Store. 


Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company 
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The retail clothing trades transacted approximately 20 p.c. more dollar 
business during the first eight months of 1941 than 1940 and 40 p.c. more than 
in the corresponding period of 1939. Retail clothing prices, as measured by the 
Bureau’s price index for this group of commodities, averaged 7 p.c. higher during 
the first eight months of 1941 than during the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year and were 15 pc. higher than the average for the first eight months 
of 1939. While the indexes of retail prices and retail sales are not exactly com- 
parable they are sufficiently so to give some indication of the extent to which 
the gain in dollar sales represents an increase in the quantity of goods sold. Food 
store sales averaged 13 p.c. higher during the first eight months of 1941 over the 
corresponding period of the preceding year and were 26 p.c. higher than during 
the first eight months of 1939. Food prices averaged 7 pc. higher in 1941 than 
in 1940 and were 14 p.c. above the level of the first eight months of 1939. 


The War Exchange Conservation Act introduced in Parliament in December, 
1940, provided for a 25 p.c. excise tax on the manufacturer’s price on radios, 
phonographs, electric stoves, washing machines and other household appliances. 
Stores specializing in the sale of these commodities reported 17 p.c. more dollar 
business in the first eight months of 1941 than in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, an increase that, when compared with the increase in the retail 
price, indicates but slight change in the quantity of these goods sold. 


There were 101,789 new passenger cars sold in Canada for $114,928,800 in 
1940 compared with 90,054 which retailed for $97,131,128 in 1939. Cumulative 
figures for the first eight months of 1941 showed a decline of 11 p.c. in the 
number of new passenger motors sold compared with the corresponding period 


of 1940. 
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Retail Services 

In addition to the 125,000 retail stores reported in the 1930 Census, there 
were 42,000 retail service establishments with total receipts of $249,000,000, which 
provided employment for 109,000 persons. The provision of amusement and 
personal services form a large proportion of the service groups. Repair shops of 
many kinds and motor transportation were also included in this category. Gross 
receipts of firms or persons holding public carriers licences for motor-vehicles 


totalled approximately $16,000,000 in 1930. 


Motion Picture Theatres.—Attendance at motion picture theatres increased 
8-9 p.c. from 138,497,043 paid admissions in 1939 to 150,811,667 in 1940. Box 
office receipts (exclusive of amusement taxes) were $37,589,216 for 1940, an 
increase of 10-5 p.c. over the preceding year. Per capita expenditure at motion 
picture houses was $3-29 in 1940 and $3703 1 1939. 


Co-operative Associations 

In Canada the expansion of co-operative activity has taken place most rapidly 
and to the greatest degree in the marketing of farm products. In 1940 a total 
of 601 farmers’ co-operative marketing associations with 3,065 places of business 
reported to the Marketing Service, Economics Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. Membership totalled 394,102 with sales of farm products and supplies 
amounting to $219,045,896 during the year. It is estimated that all marketing co- 
operatives handled approximately 26 p.c. of the main farm products entering com- 
mercial channels of trade. In addition 550 farmers’ co-operative purchasing asso- 
ciations with 56,351 members reported total business transacted of $17,276,570. The 
purchasing organizations have been formed principally in the rural areas of 
Western Canada for the purpose of buying supplies, usually bulk commodities, 
such as gasoline, tractor fuel, coal, wood and binder twine. Some are operating 
stores carrying a full line of general merchandise. 


Available statistics on consumers’ societies in Canadian cities and towns while 
incomplete, indicate a total membership of approximately 15,000 persons who 
buy co-operatively 4 to 5 million dollars worth of consumer’s goods annually. Many 
of the retail societies and the marketing associations are affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union of Canada. The Union functions in an advisory and educational 
capacity for its affiliates and has had a guiding influence on the Canadian co- 
operative movement. 


; Credit unions are active in 
A Market Gardener’s Display of Fine Vegetables. 


Courtesy, Country Guide and Nor’west Farmer all Provinces of Canada. Ap- 


proximately 1,100 were chartered 
in Canada at Dec. 31, 1940, with 
a membership close to 200,000. 
More than $100,000,000 has been 
loaned to the members of the 
various credit unions in Canada 
during their period of operation. 
Loans in the year 1939 totalled 
$9,000,000. 


PRICES 


A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario as early as 1836 and 
several, still functioning as farmers’ mutuals, were organized between 1850 and 
1860. To-day there are about 350 such companies in Canada with net assets of 
over $5,000,000 and insurance at risk amounting to over $1,000,000,000. These 
have a long history of successful operation. 

Approximately 71,000 or 5 p.c. of the telephones in Canada are operated by 
rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of $19,441,661. 

Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of 
canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. During 
1939, 30 fishermen’s co-operative societies in Nova Scotia, Quebec and British 
Columbia with a membership of 3,262 did a business amounting to $1,255,653. 

Co-operative housing and co-operative hospitalization and medical schemes 
are other forms of newer co-operative ventures that are operating successfully 
itt various parts of Canada. 


Wholesale Prices 


After a mild reaction in the summer months of 1940, wholesale price levels 
again turned upward, but the net advance of 3-1 p.c. during the year was much 
less than the increase registered in the last four months of 1939. During the 
first quarter of 1940 the composite index for 567 commodity prices moved up to 
a peak of 83-2 in March from 81-7 in December, 1939. In the ensuing three 
months a general price recession lowered the index to 81-6 for June, which proved 
to be the turning point for the year. Summer price declines coincided with the 
German invasion of the Lowlands and culminated with the collapse of France late 
in June. Price quotations of grains showed the most serious losses at this time, 
and on May 18 the Canadian Wheat Board established minimum quotations for 
wheat futures. 

A second advance in prices commenced in July, reflecting an upturn in basic 
commodities, new taxation of imports for non-war purposes, and an acceleration 
of national defence activity. During its spring session the Dominion Government 
placed a 10 p.c. tax on all import items from non-Empire countries except those 
for war purposes, while at the same time a processing tax of 15 cents per bushel was 
placed on wheat milled for domestic consumption. In addition, an 11 p.c. exchange 
premium had obtained on all import settlements in terms of New York funds or 
related currencies since September, 1939. 

The rise carried through into 1941 and by September the index reached 
93-2, about 11 p.c. above December, 1940, levels. Gains ranged from less than 1 
».c. for non-ferrous metals to almost 20 p.c. for animals and their products. Fibres 
and their products advanced 14 p.c. between December, 1940, and September, 1941 ; 
chemicals rose about 12 p.c. and vegetables an equal amount, although the pro- 
cessing tax on wheat was removed on Aug. 1. Wood products and non-metallics 
each rose approximately 8 p.c. and iron and steel 5 p.c. during this period. Led by 
18 p.c. rises in prices of lumber and paint, the index number of building materials 
advanced from 98:0 in December, 1940, to 111-3 in September, 1941. Miscel- 
laneous building materials at 102-7 were approximately 8 p.c. above the December, 
1940, figure. | 
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Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale Prices of Industrial 
Materials, August, 1939, and January, 1940-September, 1941 


(1926 =100) 
Index NEDSS Index Pete 
(0) feos , ofi— 
Year and Month = |———_—_- Year and Month = J————--—__—__ 
General Industrial General Industrial 
Wholesale Materials Wholesale Materials 
Prices Prices Prices Prices 

1939 1940—continued . : 

NUISTISE A aeentn roe ene 72°3 65-3 Novemberc.an. seme. 84-0 79-8 

Decembersen yct eee 84-2 79-1 

1940 
1941 
ATI ATYs5 Sok galas apo ae 82-6 80-2 

IARI ER od ase ols 82-8 79°5 LAIN ATV eee ee 84-6 80-1 3 
Narch ie Ce eee 83-2 79°7 Febtiaty ..). vaseuu 85-2 81-2 
ATL Ube resect eres in eae 83-1 79-4 WMearche scene 85-9 82-3 , 
Mayer monica ree 82-2 78-6 ADE Re ose aaranieeten 86-6 83°+4 ; 

IRUINGU ewes eee ae 81-7 77°9 BY chen ee ene hee 88-5 86-5 

JULY harem ane ona s 82-6 78°7 MUNG re Penge 90-0 88-0 

NUS US ter eee eee eee 82-6 78:1 EI RbU beer sateen Cope Aneesh. 91-1 89-3 

September eel 83-0 78-2 AUSUSteecrcbencras 91-8 90:8 

October wrk cossseee: 83-3 78-8 September......... 93-2 91-5 
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Cost of Living 


According to the Bureau’s new cost-of-living index on the base 1935-39=100, 
living costs advanced 4-0 p.c. during 1940. The index of 108-0 for December, 
1940, compared with 103-8 and 100-8 for December and August, 1939, respectively. 
While all constituent groups contributed to the 1940 increase, the greatest advance 
was noted for the clothing group which rose 9-9 p.c. to an index level of 113-5; 
home furnishings mounted 6-3 p.c. to 110:7. Living costs continued upward in 
1941 and by September the cost-of-living index reached 114-7 or 13-8 p.c. above 
August, 1939, level. Advances were common to all groups, but the greatest rise 
occurred in foods which moved up 13 p.c. between December, 1940, and the follow- 
ing September. Gains in the other groups during this period ranged from 1-9 
p.c. for rent to 4-6 p.c. for home furnishings. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1935-40, and by Months, 1941 
(Av. 1935-39 =100) 


Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and |Clothing] Furnish-! Sundries} Tota! 
Light ings 
LOS SR tryeises tee isco te 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
OS OV aya re ee te ark emai 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
NOS Tiere et ee are Oe nn OM 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
JOS Sie Ree en tie new 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
1 ONS OPN naa ic Si BK 100-6 103°8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
LOAD Ree ee ear eee oe teas 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
1941— 
WANUATV A tee ai eet acute 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108-3 
eDEUATY wee eieeeeen ten ck 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 108-2 
ACH Mee ere oes he 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 108-2 
A prileter ne ion rece etna aan: 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 108-6 
Wiayauron shoes eerie en ae 109-7 109-7 109 -2 114-5 111-8 105-1 109-4 
UNG e dy sie, br eae eet Te hee 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 110-5 
ETN Lerner es 1 ers eR IaIR, eee 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 111-9 
PRTIOUS Cree eee Aes arene |, Ste 121-3 109-7 110°5 115-7 114-3 106-1 113-7 
Septem bDerartionc hoe et eee 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 114-7 
OCEODErS ere hn ones Oana 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 115-5 
INOGVEI Deri thie rier, cee 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 116-3 
Decembereer ns aera ae _ ~ - - _ - - 
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CHAPTER XV 


Public Finance 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the British 
North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt and property ; 
the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the provinces were limited 
to direct taxation) ; and the borrowing of money on the credit of the Dominion. 
The Department of Finance, established in 1869, exercises supervision, control and 
direction over all matters relating to the financial affairs, public accounts, etc., 
of the Dominion. 


At Confederation certain revenues, notably the customs and excise duties that 
had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were transferred. to the 
Dominion and the public works, cash assets, and other property of the provinces, 
except lands, mines, minerals and royalties, became Dominion property. In its 
turn the Dominion assumed responsibility for the pre-existing debts of the 
provinces. 


A Truckload of Fine Gold Bars.—The average value of each of these bars is $10,000. 


Courtesy, The Canadian Banker 
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Having taken over their main sources of revenue, the Dominion undertook 
to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for the support of their governments and 
legislatures. With the growth of the Dominion the principle of subsidy payments 
has been extended to the newer provinces, and from time to time adjustments 
have been made in the general scheme of payments. 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1941 


OO Pay ee eee Net Debt ace 
* ota . ota apita at ebt 
Hiseal Vear Revenue poe , | Expenditure | Expendi- End of Per 
VARESE ture! Year Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

USOSe. ee a 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 U3 US eS 21°58 
1S Tike ere 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 § +23 77,706,518 21-06 
AEST sees, ve lecck 29,635,298 6°85 33,796,643 7-82 155,395,780 35-93 
LEO Te re tate eee 38,579,311 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 
DOI a: Sarees 525165333 9-78 57,982 , 866 10-80 268 , 480,004 49 -99 
LOT Teen pete 117,884,328 16-36 122,861,250 17-05 340,042,052 47-18 
POD Teas, reat: 436,292,184 49-65 528, 302,5132 60-12 |2,340,878,984 | 266-37 
102 ON ye ero: 382,893 ,009 40-51 355,186,423 2 37-58 |2,389,731,099 252-85 
LOG ARR, SNM epa 357,720,435 34-48 441 ,568,4132 42-56 |2,261,611,937 217-94 
1932 Skee ek: 334,508,081 31-84 448 ,742,3162 42-71 |2,375,846,172 226°14 
BOB See is eas vail <4 311,735,286 29-19 532,369,940 2 49-84 12,596,480, 826 243-09 
LOS Ae Rope tA. 324,660,590 30-00 458,157,9052 42-33 |2,729,978,140 252-22 
HOS Oe ore ee 361,973,763 33-10 478,106,5812 43°72 |2,846,110,958 260-28 
NOS Gira tees eae: 372,595,996 33-79 532,585,5552 48-29 |3,006,100,517 272-59 
LOS ear fern ees 454,153,747 40-84 532,005 , 4322 47-84 |3,083,952,202 277 +33 
LOSS A ee 516,692,749 46-10 534,408,1172 47-68 |3,101,667,570 276-71 
103 Oe eral a 502,171,354 44-37 553,063 ,098 2 48-88 |3,152,559,314 278-62 
LOAOESS Coie Seat 562,093,459 49-21 680,793,792 2 59°60 |3,271,259,647 286-40 
OA eee sey ee 872,169,645 76-363 |1,249,601,4462 109 -403 |3 648,691,449 | 319-443 

1 Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 
on official estimates. 2 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active 
assets. 31940 estimate of population used since 1941 Census figures were not available at time 


of going to press. 


The single item of railways and canals, which represented expenditure for 
productive purposes, accounted for almost the entire increase in the net direct debt 
from $76,000,000 in 1868 to $336,000,000 in 1914. This debt was held largely 
outside Canada. The next decade, which embraced the period of the War of 
1914-18, witnessed the tremendous increase in the net direct debt from $336,000,000 
toa maximum of $2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of dollars 
not represented, in the main, by corresponding tangible assets, and upon which 
interest charges were relatively high. However, due to the rise in the national 
income and the intensive development of a bond market in Canada during the 
years of the War of 1914-18, almost all this increased debt was held within the 
country at the end of the War. In the prosperous years following 1923, the net 
direct debt fell steadily to $2,177,764,000 in 1930, but the years of depression and, 
more recently, the heavy expenditures for the present war, established new high 
levels of indebtedness. 


The Financing of the Present War 


The War Budgets.—In September, 1939, immediately following the out- 
break of war, Parliament passed a Special War Budget, the main features of 
which were the introduction of an Excess Profits Tax, a 20 p.c. increase in both 
personal and corporate income taxes, higher rates of taxes and customs duties on 
liquors, tobaccos, wines, tea and coffee. The rate of sales tax was left unchanged 
at 8 p.c., but canned fish, salted or smoked meats and electricity and gas when used 
in domestic dwellings were removed from the exempt list. 
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In June, 1940, Parliament passed the second Budget of the war period which 
undoubtedly surpassed in severity any that the Canadian people had previously been 
called upon to meet. In this Budget emphasis was placed on direct taxation as a 
means of distributing the war burdens as far as possible according to ability to pay. 
The income tax, through lowering of the exemptions from $2,000 and $1,000 to 
$1,500 and $750 for married and single persons, respectively, was extended to 
include many new taxpayers, while the rates of tax were revised sharply upwards. 
(See also section headed Income Tax, p. 143). A new tax, known as the National 
Defence Tax, was also introduced. It took the form of a flat-rate tax, levied at 
a rate of 2 p.c. on total income where income exceeded $600 in the case of 
single persons and $1,200 in the case of married persons, and 3 p.c. in the case 
of single persons where income exceeded $1,200. An annual tax credit of $8 
was provided for each dependant. 

In this Budget the Excess Profits Tax Act was extensively revised. The 
amended Act provided a tax rate of 75 p.c. of excess profits (previously 50 p.c.) 
and a proviso that the minimum tax payable would be 12 p.c. of total profits in 
the taxation year. A Board of Referees, with power to make adjustments in 
certain cases, was provided for in the new Act. 

Taxes on automobiles and smokers’ supplies were again raised substantially, 
and new levies were imposed on radios, radio tubes, cameras and phonographs. 
Under the Customs Tariff rates on tobacco and tea were increased and other 
changes of a technical nature affecting products related to war production were 
made. 

In December, 1940, a measure known as the War Exchange Conservation 
Act was passed by Parliament. Through the prohibition or curtailment of a 
long list of non-essential imports from non-sterling countries and reduction of the 
duty on certain imports under the British Preferential Tariff, this measure was 
designed to discourage the importation of goods from hard-currency countries 
and to stimulate trade with countries in the sterling area. Amendments to the 
Special War Revenue Act were passed at the same time providing for higher 
taxes on passenger automobiles, cameras, phonographs, radio sets and tubes, and 
for new taxes on electrical and gas appliances, including stoves, refrigerators, 
lighting fixtures, etc., and on coin- or disc-operated slot machines and vending 
machines. 

The tremendous cost of Canada’s part in the War was forcefully brought home 
in the most recent of the war budgets, that of April, 1941. In this Budget it was 
announced that Canada’s financial commitments for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1942, would total in excess of $2,700,000,000, an amount exceeding by far any- 
thing hitherto contemplated in the field of Dominion finance. This total was 
comprised of $1,300,000,000 to cover Canada’s direct war expenditures, $900,000,000 
to be provided Great Britain to enable her to purchase supplies and equipment in 
Canada and $468,000,000 to meet the normal operating costs of government. It 
was estimated that the existing system of taxation would leave a deficit of about 
$1,500,000,000. To partly close this gap, new and higher taxes were levied which 
were expected to yield the Treasury an additional $250,000,000 during the balance 
of the fiscal year. 

As in the previous Budgets, main emphasis was placed on direct taxation. 
The rates of personal income tax were again raised sharply, while the previous 
rates of 2 p.c. and 3 p.c. under the National Defence Tax were increased to 5 p.c. 
and 7 p.c., respectively, with the starting point for single persons raised to $660 
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and the tax credit for dependants to $20. An important change in the Income Tax 
Act provided that the tax on interest and dividends going abroad be increased from 
5 p.c. to 15 p.c. The minimum rate of tax payable under the Excess Profits Tax 
Act was increased from 12 p.c. to 22 p.c. and at the same time several technical 
changes were made to improve the operation of the Act. With the introduction 
of a Succession Duties Act, the Dominion for the first time stepped into a field 
hitherto left exclusively to the provinces. 


Sharp increases in rates and heavy new taxes were also introduced in the field 
of indirect taxation. Gasoline, hitherto taxed only by the provinces, was made 
subject to a levy of 3 cents per gallon. A new levy was imposed on admissions 
to motion-picture and other entertainments and on pari-mutuel bets on horse 
races, a tax of 10 p.c. on travel tickets was introduced, and the previous moderate 
tax on carbonic acid gas was replaced by a 25 pc. tax on all bottled soft drinks. 
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No increase in the sales-tax rate was made, but building materials, a large and 
important group, were removed from the exempt list. Existing tax rates on a 
considerable list of items—sugar, automobiles and buses, beer, malt and wine, 
cosmetics, playing cards, cigarette lighters and long distance telephone calls—were 
subject to heavy increases. Certain changes of a minor character were also made 
under the War Exchange Conservation Act and the Customs Tariff. Under the 
latter further substantial concessions were made under the British Preferential 
Tariff to encourage imports from the Empire. 

An important feature of this Budget was the offer made by the Dominion 
Government that if the provinces would agree to vacate the personal income and 
corporation tax fields for the duration of the War, the Dominion would in return 
reimburse each province either by guaranteeing payment of (a) an amount equal 
to the collections made by each province and its municipalities during the fiscal 
year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940, from the above taxes, or (b) an amount 
equal to the net debt service actually paid by the province during the fiscal year 
ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940, less the revenue obtained from the provincial suc- 
cession duties during that period. At the time of going to press it seemed fairly 
certain that all nine provinces would accept the Dominion’s offer. 


War Loans.—The First and Second War Loans of 1940 and the Victory 
Loan of 1941 were sold by the Government to the Canadian people to provide 
a part of the funds required to meet the deficit not covered by revenue from 
taxation. The First War Loan, dated Feb. 1, 1940, was sold in an amount of 
$250,000,000 ($200,000,000 for cash), while the Second War Loan, dated Oct. 1, 
1940, was sold in an amount of $324,945,700 ($300,000,000 for cash). The 1941 
Victory Loan, dated June 15, was by far the largest of the three issues, and was 
sold in a total amount of $836,820,250 ($730,376,250 for cash). A nation-wide 
organization was formed to assist the Government in the sale of the Victory Loan, 
and an intensive publicity campaign was carried on which reached into every 
home in-Canada. The number of individual subscriptions to this loan totalled 
almost 970,000. 

To provide a form of savings for those not able to purchase the larger bonds 
of the War Loans and the Victory Loan, the Government has sold War Savings 
Stamps and Certificates since May, 1940. The Stamps are sold in the denomin- 
ation of 25 cents, and may be accumulated and turned in for the purchase of War 
Savings Certificates. The Certificates are issued at a cost to the purchaser of $4, 
$8, $20, $40 and $80, and if held for 7$ years are redeemable at $5, $10, $25, 
$50 or $100, and for lesser amounts if held for a shorter period. From May 27, 
1940, to Sept. 30, 1941, Certificates having a face value of $89,373,997 were sold. 

In June, 1940, the sale of Non-Interest-Bearing Certificates was also com- 
menced. These Certificates are issued in the denomination of one dollar or over . 
and mature June 15, 1945, subject to redemption at the option of the holder at any 
time after six months after the date of issue. 


Revenues and Expenditures 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, both revenues and expenditures reached 
levels far in excess of any year in the history of the Dominion. Revenues increased 
by $310,000,000 to $872,000,000 or about 73 p.c. over the previous year, a rise to 
which both new and old sources made substantial contribution, as will be seen 
from the table on p. 143. The three major new sources—national defence tax, 
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excess profits tax and war exchange tax—alone accounted for over $113,000,000, 
while revenue from the income tax increased by $86,000,000, or by more than 64 p.c. 
Of total expenditures of nearly $1,250,000,000, disbursements on the War accounted 
for $752,000,000, or over 60 p.c. Ordinary expenditures, covering the normal 
operating costs of government, were reduced by about $8,000,000, despite an 
increase of $10,000,000 (to a total of $139,000,000) in interest on the public debt 
(the largest single item in this group) arising out of heavier borrowing due to 
the War. Expenditures designed to relieve unemployment and agricultural distress, 
shown in the table as “Other special expenditures”, were cut by more than half, 
while expenditures on “Government owned enterprises”, the largest single item 
of which is the deficit on the Canadian National Railways, showed an even greater 
reduction. The over-all deficit for the year amounted to $377,431,000, about 
three times that of the previous year. 


Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1937-41 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
. $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Revenues 
Customs Import Duties.........¢.s..s.io.0 Son tal 93,456 78,751 104,301 130,757 
EEXGISCMDINEIES eyo, ete re, ON ne eae 45 ,957 52,037 Sle Sit 61,032 88,608 
TN COMe ga Stet oc brtey nee ee es ae ae 102 ,365 120,366 142 ,026 134,449 220,471 
INationaliDefence Taxes...) - = - - Di One 
IE XCESSERFONItSUL axe tr ee tes eae eee - oO - = 23,995 
Sales mia x-men Ree en Hania es ws hirer 112,832 138,055 1225139 137,446 179,701 
Wate xchangerd axce mene eee - - - - 61,932 
OLE ta xcs tees spt ae oe no outa ieee ec 41,636 44,738 41,477 30,457 37,404 
Totals, Revenues from Taxation....]| 386,551 448 ,652 435,707 467 ,685 770,540 
INon=taxcrevenilesiinn. eh. oe eee ee 58,478 61,646 62,310 73,931 89,215 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues......... 445 ,029 510,298 498,017 541,616 859,755 
Special receipts and other credits........ OM125 6,395 4,154 20,477 12,415 
Totals, Revenues............ 454,154 516,693 502,171 562,093 872,170 
Expenditures 

Ordinarytexpendituresseees ae Sroife AW 414,891 413,032 398 , 323 390 , 629 
Canitalkexpenditures:) seen a er 3,491 4,430 5,424 7,030 3,358 
War expenditures (special)............. - _ - 118,291 752,045 
Other special expenditures!............. 78,004 68,535 71,895 89,113 42,869 
Government-owned enterprises?......... 44,218 44 , 833 58,944 |° 42,079 18,182 
Other:charcestye ta eee nent tae treet Sai | 19,180 SAGs, 3,768 25,958 42,518 
Totais, Expenditures........ 532,005 534,408 553,063 680,794 | 1,249,601 
Delich(s*s. se ee 77,851 17,715 50,892 118,701 377 ,431 


1 Includes $43,948,000 grants-in-aid to provinces and relief projects and $24,586,000 special 
drought area relief in 1937-38; $25,000,000, $27,000,000 and $10,500,000 reserve against estimated 
loss on wheat guarantees for 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41, respectively. 

2 Includes net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the calendar years 
1936 to 1940 as follows: $43,303,000, $42,346,000, $54,314,000, $40,096,000 and $16,965,000, taken 
into the accounts of the Dominion in the fiscal year after the close of the calendar year. 


Income Tax.—The income tax was instituted in 1917, as a part of what is 
still known as war-tax revenue. It is a war tax in name only, for even before 
the outbreak of the present war it had become a permanent and important part 
of the taxation structure, and the chief source of raising ordinary revenue. It is, 
of course, destined to play a still more important role in the raising of revenue 
to meet the unprecedented expenditures now being made. In many respects, it is an 
ideal form of direct taxation; the incidence is admittedly fair and just and the 
machinery for the collection of this tax already exists. 
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In the fiscal year 1939-40 the income (individual and corporation) assessed 
for Dominion income tax totalled $1,546,122,334. The income tax actually collected 
in the fiscal year amounted to $123,326,934. 

As an indication of the extent to which the income tax bears upon those in 
the higher income brackets, it may be pointed out that individuals in receipt of 
incomes of $4,000 or less numbered nearly 80 p.c. of the total, but were assessed 


for only slightly over 8 p.c. of the amount levied. 


In the case of corporations, 


those earning up to $10,000 constituted over 77 p.c. of the total number, but were 
assessed for less than 5 p.c. of the total tax; on the other hand, corporations with 
an income of $50,000 or over, amounting to 7:6 p.c. of the total number, were 


assessed for 84°6 p.c. of the tax levied. 


Individual and Corporate Incomes and Income Tax Assessed, Fiscal Year 1939-40 


Taxpayers Net Income Assessment Tax Assessed 
Income Class Pace je, RACs 
Number of Amount of Amount of 
Total Total Total 
Individuals $000 $000 
Wip tors? 0007 a ee 124,132 42-35 167 , 354 16-73 1,285 2-50 
$22,000) to S25, 000ne eee 68 , 420 23-34 169,110 16-91 1,366 2:65 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000........ 39,700 13-54 136,478 13-64 1,584 3-08 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000 aes, tay 19,409 6-62 86,525 8-65 1,510 2-93 
€ 5,000 to $ 6,000........ 11,563 3-95 63,576 6-36 1,604 3-12 
$76,000 to:$)° 7,000.0... 7,243 2°47 46 , 869 4-68 1,506 2-93 
$ 7,000 to $ 8.000 Maa Rae 4,924 1-68 36,692 3-67 14 Sil 2-78 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000........ Smo 55 1-15 28,597 2-86 1,299 2-52 
$ 9,000 to $10,000........ 2,534 0-86 24,268 2-43 1,244 2-42 
$10,000 to $15,000........ 6,409 2°19 78,307 7-83 5,385 10-46 
$15,000 to $20,000........ 2,408 0-82 41,493 4-15 4,215 8-19 
$20,000 CONS2S OOO eee eine 1,084 0°37 24,750 2-47 3,303 6-42 
$25,000 to $30,000........ 582 0-20 16,506 1-65 2,619 5-09 
$30,000 to $35,000........ 351 0-12 11,609 1-16 2,092 4-06 
$35,000 to $40,000........ 240 0-08 9,141 0-91 1,833 3-56 
$40,000 to $45,000........ 169 0-06 7,387 0:74 1,594 3-10 
$45,000 to $50,000........ 91 0-03 4,384 0-44 996 1-93 
$50,000 or over........... 483 0-17 47,244 4-72 16,607 32-26 
Wotalsi ese. 293,097 100 -00 1,009,290 100-00 51,473 100-00 
Debit adjustments........ = = =— - 919 ~ 
Net Totals...... 293,097 — - - 50,554 ~ 
Corporations 
(ipwtons2 O00 mea rain 9,201 52-22 3.344 0-98 810 1:02 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000........ 1,268 7-20 3,114 0:57 459 0-58 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000........ 844 4-79 2,940 0-54 437 0-55 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000........ 608 3-45 2,746 0-50 403 0:51 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000........ 495 2-81 DHA 0-50 406 0-51 
S76, 0001tOrSe 7000). cme ee 372 2-11 2,396 0-44 350 0-44 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000........ 305 1°73 29295 0-43 335 0-42 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000........ 297 1-69 2512 0-46 365 0-46 
$ 9,000 to $10,000........ 230 1°31 2,168 0-40 311 0-39 
$10,000 to $15,000........ 866 4-91 10,783 1-98 1,564 1-98 
$15,000 to $20,000........ 582 3°30 10,125 1-85 1,433 1-81 
$20,000 to $25,000........ 359 2-04 8,147 1-49 1,142 1-45 
$25,000 to $30,000........ 276 1°57 7,547 1-38 1,070 1-35 
$30,000 to $35,000........ 185 1-05 5,997 1-10 816 1-03 
$35,000 to $40,000........ 171 0:97 6,446 1-19 875 1-11 
$40,000 to $45,000........ 127 0-72 5,516 1-00 759 0-96 
$45,000 to $50,000........ 89 0-50 4,419 0-81 620 0-78 
$50,000 OmOViern ase 1,335 7-58 460 , 380 84-34 66,972 84-60 
Unclassified. . AN 8 0-05 236 0-04 39 0-05 
Totals h-. sh see 17,618 100-00 545,832 100-00 79,166 100-00 
Debit adjustments........ - - - - 963 - 
Net Totals........ 17,618 - - - 78,203 - 
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Provincial Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act of 1867 and its sub- 
sequent amendments, Provincial Governments were assured of certain revenues 
in the form of annual subsidies and allowances. The Act further empowered 
the provinces to impose taxes within their individual confines according to their 
requirements of revenue, chiefly the taxation of corporations and estates. As 
time went on other forms of taxation were introduced such as motor-fuel tax as 
well as motor-vehicle and other licences somewhat akin to taxation. 

The possession of public domain and natural resources, such as lands, forests, 
minerals and water powers, also provided revenue from sales, leases and royalties. 

Expenditures on educational requirements, public buildings, roads and high- 
ways, hospitals (mental and other), governmental administration, etc., were origin- 
ally intended to be met out of the revenues above mentioned. However, the 
expansion of all these services for a growing population, together with the creation 
of public utilities such as railways, hydro-electric systems and, in late years, 
the unemployment relief problems have forced Provincial Governments to the loan 
markets for additional funds through the medium of debenture issues. 

In provincial and municipal statistics of finance the individual provinces and 
municipalities have followed their own systems of reporting, in consequence of 
which true comparability is difficult to obtain. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
is at present engaged in bringing about uniformity of reporting such financial 
activities. 

The following statements present the principal features of provincial finance 
as completely as present records will permit. 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


Fiscal Year and Province Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Revenues Expenditures Liabilities! 
$ $ $ 
UOT O Dre ees aici Citas ech Pach Ree lens oe Re el 14,074,991 14,146,059 2 
TAS Mote Aes lec 3 5 1d cea Ne A eee ne 102,030,458 102,569,515 565,470,552 
107 OF tere Meee: Pn thay mt gece er My ial ae eg Meo! 146,450,904 144,183,178 893 ,499, 812 
LOOPS Bees Sig! oh oe Re Se DP nt oO MOORE EAA Co iri OSE 2 183,598,024 177,542,192 |1,034,071,264 
LOS ORE i ere mea rene Ae ceria ne Co ced oe se et Be ig sks We Y 188,154,910 184,804,203 |1,140,953,696 
LOSS SRO Cee CME me eta he. home TAR 160,567,6953) 181,175,687 3/1,717,370,436 
AI Toe cae cee BONG 0.0 6.0 6 Ie LAT eae Sa eee el 232,616,182 248,141,808 |1,839,322,142 
193 [eric RO Te eee acne 268 , 497 ,670 253,443,737 |1,862,303,955 
193 Si csi Cet ee ORES CS ede. do higtihins 266,578,2604) 252,151,331 4/1,909, 727,805 
A 18 ie i RE sid, te ai Np eae Os a <a ad a a a 275,535,5144 267,624,7834/2,032,684,173 
OE RO Ae eile nics tek pnt arctseclen hohe rami og & hee een a ae ae 302 ,481,8334| 306,072,544 4/2,130,566,952 
Brincesedwardrisiandes ee en ies ee 2,030, 366 Deto2 e101 12,140,034 
INOVASSCOTICN Ce cl ae eer es ae 16,443 ,946 15,497 ,608 110,399,135 
Newabrunswickeease sree sant boot cece 12,459,611 11,921,467 106,538,075 
COUCH ECINEL hee aaa erie ne Re ee eanckne ens 59,153,857 66,441,201 412,205,219 
Ontario ene et ee eae ede ok gee 106,384,870 109,618,957 749,023,753 
Manito basen sks cen ie ree ere: eae 20,223,411 2ZOR223 411 147,227,622 
Saskatchewatlwns os) wae tc oe eee, ee 24,958,420 25,258,324 219,431,814 
Al bertanay caver see Me oe ero tina eee 24,410,040 21,922,189 166,976,997 
BritishyColumbiasee see een cee ee eee 36,417,312 33,037,276 206,624,303 
1 Sinking funds are not deducted. 2 Not available. 3 Nova Scotia figures are for 
fourteen months and Ontario for five months. 4 Figures of ordinary revenue and expenditure for 


1938, 1939 and 1940 are not all-inclusive and are therefore not entirely coo with those for pre- 
vious years. 5 Subject to revision. 


Taxation.—As stated above, in earlier years the Dominion subsidies, together 
with provincial revenues, rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes 
practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, but at the present time taxation 
accounts for nearly 45 p.c. of the ordinary revenue of Provincial Governments. 
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In 1916 the provincial revenue from taxation amounted to $12,521,816 and 
by 1940 it had increased to $142,682,913, or nearly 12-fold. In 1937, the latest 
year for which comparable statistics are available, three main sources provided 
73°4 p.c. of the taxation revenue. These sources were: the gasoline tax, 30:1 
p.c.; succession duties, 22-6 p.c.; and corporation taxes, 20-7 p.c. The gasoline 
tax produced $53,607,207 in 1940 as compared with $41,951,026 in 1939. 

The rate of gasoline tax has been increased repeatedly in all provinces since 
its inception and many of these increases were made in the period of the depression 
after 1930; gasoline tax revenue is therefore not a good criterion as to mileage 
run unless these changes in taxes are considered. 

Liquor traffic-control profits have also been an increasingly important source 
of revenue: in 1929 these reached $27,599,657; at the lowest part of the depression 
years, viz., 1935, they were only $10,818,228; but by 1940 they had risen to 
$31,228,139. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The total bonded indebtedness 
of all provinces, which is now approximately 80 p.c. of total liabilities, was as 
follows: $704,225,134 in 1925, $817,940,202 in 1929, $1,224,372,822 in 1933, $1,329,- 
684,651 in 1934, $1,373,321,604 in 1935, $1,426,293,679 in 1936, $1,440,294,809 in 
1937, $1,533,524,253 in 1938, $1,602,448,018 in 1939, and $1,715,576,637 in 1940. 
This bonded indebtedness for 1940 was divided by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 
$8,518,000; N.S., $105,122,647; N.B., $101,412,573; Que., $383,846,099; Ont., $630- 
690,211; Man., $93,177,481 ; Sask.-$123,677,353 ; Alta, S127 9/4937 SBC onSi4 in. 
157,736. The development of the principle of public ownership is largely responsible 
for the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, particularly in Ontario 
where the hydro-electric system and the provincially owned Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway account for a good part of the bonded indebtedness 
of the Province. These public utilities are, of course, revenue-producing. 


Municipal Finance 


Taxation.—There are 4,328 municipal governments in Canada and their chief 
source of revenue is from the taxation of real estate, though in some provinces 
municipal governments have imposed income, business and personal property taxes. 
While there is a lack of uniformity in the methods of taxation which renders 
true comparability impossible, the total tax receipts as reported for all muni- 
cipalities amounted to $252,360,420 in 1931 and in 1939, which is the latest year 
for which records are available, the total tax receipts were $269,414,223. 

The municipal expenditures are largely met out of the taxation revenue 
and provide for educational requirements, streets and roads, sanitation, fire and 
police protection, charities, social relief, etc. The depression years added heavily 
to normal real estate tax burdens, owing to curtailment of building requirements, 
commercial, industrial and residential. This affected the construction industry 
despite the encouragement offered by the National Housing Act. Unemployment 
ensued and municipalities had to bear their share of necessary relief charges which 
increased the ordinary taxes. 


Bonded Debt.—As explained in the foregoing paragraph, the development of 
educational facilities and increased expenditures for municipal requirements could 
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not be met out of current revenues, so debenture issues had to follow. The following 
table shows municipal bonded debt by provinces for 1919 and 1939 with sinking 
funds, offsetting, for 1939. 


Municipal Bonded Debt for 1919 and 1939 and Sinking Funds for 1939, by Provinces 


Total Gross Bonded oe 
Province Ee ite of Gross Bonded 
Uunieipalities Indebtedness 
1919 1939 1939 
$ $ $ 

Prince edward. Islandeonen Ge) ek 970,100 3,028,750 592,350 
Ova COLA. cao eee We Let 17,863,881 35,100,388 13,170,488 
Mew: Brapewicl «toe Biot ek hw | os 11,188,467 ZORIS Es DOD e 8,683,061! 
38 LSS CNIS SRR ANCE Hn. CoC a ok ie aca 199,705,568 512,729,536 81,486,864 
OMAN ONT dct oe a ee 243,226,877 388,201,829 63,323,498 
Moanstobannyenia wot tees MMe ess da eee ok 55,562,788 90,021,300 44,160,931 
AMR LCNCW ANC. co Pome es nS. cat ee 39,585,388 53,783,782 19,971,388 
AIDES elas. as eee eae See Oy  gke 66,870,464 52',055:,033 10/5122" 239 
Britign"@ olin bia oe ean) ose ek a 94,741,615 119,377,590 30,498 , 830 
69s 5 Pe OR a Oe ee 729,715,148 |1 » 280,855,763 272,009 , 649 


11940 figures; 1939 not available. 
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Currency—Banking—lInsurance 


Currency 

The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the new 
Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. The Canadian gold dollar 
weighs 25:8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, and thus contains 23-22 grains of gold. 
Only very limited issues of gold coin have ever been made. British and United 
States gold coin are legal tender in Canada. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender 
up to $10; the 5-cent piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender up to $5; and 
the 1-cent bronze coin, up to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted 
the export of gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, 
thus conserving the gold resources of the nation to meet the external obligations, 
and Canadian mines now dispose of their gold through the Royal Canadian Mint 
according to definite conditions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue notes of 
the denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up 
capital. This amount was reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of five years 
from Jan. 1, 1936, and is to be reduced by 10 p.c. per annum for a period of five 
years from Jan. 1, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien on 
assets and for over sixty years no note holder has lost a dollar. 

In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also in circulation 
notes of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any amount as long 
as the Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 25 p.c. of its note and 
deposit liabilities. 


Notes Outstanding, 1900-41 


(Yearly Averages) 


Dominion or Chartered Dominion or Chartered 
Year Bank of Bank Year Bank of, Bank 
Canada Notes Notes Canada Notes Notes 
Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
1900 neeeerecee 26,550,465 AOe SHA OO il OS Stree eee ne 127533550402 125,644,102 
TOTO se 89,628,569 S22 OF SOSmIlOS Oneal NOS 27 Gig BV is! 119,507,306 
ODO GAA een i wets 305,806,288 ZESmOOORSIAO allel O Simeeenen een 141,053,4571 110,259,134 
1102.0 Sete cere 204,381,492 LS 91OSOn| LOSS eee 161,137,0591 99,870,493 
LOS Aa hee eee 153,079,362 TAT OCONS SOROS Oe eee 184,904,9191 94,064,907 
OSD retake tee 165,878,510 13065942 LOMO ere on rae 277,095 ,305 1 OL, 1345378 
HOS Steen 179,217,446 130,362,488 194 Te re eens 391,624,913 1,2 82,704,378 2 
TODA ee ea Re 190,261,981 1S OS OS : 
1 Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 2 Averages for ten 
months. 
Banking 


| Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central bank 
system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are :— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 
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The Oldest Bank Build- 
ing in Canada, Halifax, 
N.S.—This building was 
erected about 1812 and 
in it Enos Collins began 
a private banking busi- 
ness in 1815. It was 
occupied by the Halifax 
Banking Company from 
1825-1903 and by the 
Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce from 1903-08. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Bankers’ Association 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect greater 
co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various other ways. 


(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 


(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 1923, 
provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves 
at will. 


(5) The Bank of Canada, established in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish the 
Bank of Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is now vested 
in the Dominion Government. The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of 
their deposit liabilities payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with, 
and notes of, the Bank of Canada. The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of 
the Dominion of Canada and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for 
any province. Bank of Canada notes, which are legal tender, are the main source 
of paper money in Canada and will become increasingly so as the chartered banks 
gradually reduce their note issues to 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital. 


The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open 
market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at 
which it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. Under the 
Exchange Fund Order, 1940, the Bank transferred its reserve of gold to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves have now 
been centralized. At the same time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 25 p.c. mini- 
mum gold reserve requirement against its note and deposit liabilities was tem- 
porarily suspended. 


Commercial Banking.—The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the Canadian system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as 
Canada, vast in area and with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. 
A result of the growth of branch banks was the development of a partly centralized 
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system. The number of chartered 
banks, which was 36 in 1881 and 
34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913 
and is now only 10. This lessen- 
ing of the number of banks has 
been accompanied by a great in- 
crease in the number of branches. 
In 1868 there were only 123 branch 
banks in Canada. By 1902 the 
number, including sub-agencies, had 
grown to 747, by 1916 to 3,198 
and by 1929 to 4,069, but by the 
beginning of 1941 the number had 
decreased to 3,311. From 1867 to 
October, 1941, the total assets have 
grown from $78,000,000 to $4,031,- 
000,000. 

The banks of Canada had among 
them, at the beginning of 1941, 
132 branches (not including sub- 
agencies) in foreign countries, 
mainly in Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, Central and South America. 


Pouring Fine Gold at the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1941 


Branch- Liabili- Serieorin 

- es in Total ties oe Total Loans pe 

Bank CanadailViaee ts to to the | Liabili- Jand Dis-| POSTS 

and Share- Public ties counts Public 

Abroad}! holders 
No $ $ $ $ $ $ 

: *000,000 | ‘000,000 | '000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 } 000,000 
Bankofsviontrealsnc. en eon 488 1,047 75 970 1,045 S20 907 
Bank of Nova Scotia........... 293 358 36 320 356 131 287 
BankvofskorontOn te ep erie 172 176 15 158 173 68 150 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.. 139 60 5 54 59 20 By 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.... 527 761 50 711 761 306 658 
Rovalo Banks.) steer 682 1,054 55 996 1,051 367 923 
IO OmMINnione Bangs Hea, eee 132 169 14 154 168 84 143 
Banque Canadienne Nationale... 222 173 12 160 172 60 154 
Imperial Bank of Canada....... 195 207 15 191 206 87 180 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)?....... 2 26 2 24 26 5 18 
Totals, Oct., 1941......... _ 4,031 279 3,738 4,017 1,453 3,472 
Totals, 19403..............] 2,846 3,707 279 3,411 3,690 1,324 3,180 
Totals, 19398953.) sane 2 S6L 3,592 279 3,298 3,578 1,244 3,061 
Totals, 19383..2...005.. 0. 2,875 3,349 279 3,057 3,336 1,201 2,824 
Totals, :19372335.-- ee 2,890 3,317 279 3,026 3,305 1,201 2,776 
Totals, 1936330. ee ce 2,961 3,145 278 2,856 3,134 1,141 2,615 
Totals, 193535. ne ee 2,978 2,957 278 2,668 2,946 1,276 2,427 
Totals, 19303..............| 3,598 3,237 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2,517 
Kotals; 19203255). oreo 43570 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 2,438 
Totals, 19103305. node ee 2,6214) 1,211 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Totals;-19003) 22) ee 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 
1As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies. 2 Barclay’s Bank com- 
menced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 3 Averages from the respective monthly 
statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad which are as at 
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Banking Operations Sixty Years Ago and To-day.—The inset shows a bank interior of the ’80’s. - 
heavy mahogany counter and tiled floor are typical of the period. The lower picture shows the main 
banking room of a modern head office. 


Courtesy, The Canadian Banker; 


The 


Bank of Montreal 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Through the clearing houses, inter- 
bank transactions have been recorded since 1889; they form a valuable indication 
£ the trend of business. However, they do not tell the whole story, since numerous 
transactions between persons who carry their accounts in the same bank are not 
recorded in bank clearings; also, every amalgamation of banks lessens the total 
volume of clearings. Again, head office clearings have been effected through the 
Bank of Canada since Mar. 11, 1935, and this has tended to increase exchanges 
compared with previous years. For these reasons, a record of cheques debited to 
accounts at all branches at clearing-house centres is considered to possess greater 
reliability as a barometer of economic conditions and such a record was instituted 
in 1924; between that date and 1929 the grand total of bank debits for Canada 
increased from $27,157,000,000 to $46,670,000,000. From 1929 there was a steady 
decline to the 1932 level of $25,844,000,000, but in the next four years the move- 
ment was generally upward, reaching $35,929,000,000 in 1936. In 1937 and 1938 
there were recessions, a slight increase was shown for 1939, and in 1940 the 
increase amounted to 9 p.c. 
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Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 1936-40 


Economic Area 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Prov- 
INCES 46 eee eee 630,402 ,014 733,359,446 639 , 682 ,953 679 ,947 ,972 824,489 , 836 
QuebeGan ac se 10,938 , 647,731 11,568,421 ,542 9 965,182,391 9,820,399 , 452 9,973 ,060, 607 
Ontanoves anaene 15,778,679, 837 15,939,149, 497 13,810,063 ,008}13, 618,490,448 15,384,403 ,480 


Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into Cana. 
by companies from the British Isles and the United States of America about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies, 
and possibly several more, competing for the available business in Canada, as 
against 41 active companies registered by the Dominion and a few provincial 
companies in 1940. Of the 41 active companies registered by the Dominion, 28 
were Canadian, 4 British, and 9 foreign. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of the 
public, and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the amount of 
life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the total life insurance in 
force in Canada, by Dominion registered companies, was only $35,680,000 as 
compared with approximately $6,975,000,000 at the end of 1940. This latter 
figure was equal to $610-66 per head of population. In addition, there was $178,- 
000,000 of fraternal insurance in force by Dominion licensees and $129,000,000 of 
insurance in force by provincial licensees. Thus the total life insurance in force 
in the Dominion at the end of 1940 was approximately $7,282,000,000. The premium 
income from Canadian business of all Dominion registered companies (not includ- 
ing fraternal benefit societies) increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 
in 1930, but decreased to $200,000,000 in 1940. 


Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment 
of agencies by British fire insurance companies. These agencies were usually 
situated in the seaports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing 
agency of a British company is that of the Phcenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which opened in Montreal in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of 
which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Asso- 
ciation, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia 
until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1939, shows that at that date there were 279 fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 56 were Canadian, 70 were 
British, and 153 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which 
authentic records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies 
operated in Canada—ll Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The pro- 
portionate increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 
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CANADA’S BANKING SYSTEM 


A distinctive feature of Canadian banking is its branch- 
bank system. This method of operation is particularly well 
suited to the needs of a country of wide area and scattered 
population. It forms within itself a ready means of shifting 
funds from one part of the country to another and from one 
industry to another as the occasion may demand, and ensures 
fairly uniform rates over wide areas. To-day, the Bank of 
Canada acts as the regulator of the nation’s currency and credit 
and, together with the various chartered banks, which gather 
deposits from innumerable sources and put them to immediate 
productive use, renders a valuable service to Canada’s war effort. 

The layout on the reverse side shows a number of Canada’s 
banking institutions, from towering head office buildings in the 
large cities, to one-story branch banks in small rural areas. 

Top, left to right: (1) A typical town branch bank at 
Cooksville, Ont.; (2) A modern-styled rural branch at Oliver, 
B.C.; (3) A substantial and well-built city branch at Winnipeg, 
Man.; (4) and (5) A rural branch at Dawson Creek, B.C., and 
a town branch at Dalhousie, N.B., respectively. 

Centre, left to right: Head Offices of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia at Toronto, the Royal Bank of Canada at Montreal, 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce at Toronto, and the Bank of 
Montreal at Montreal. In the centre of the layout is the Bank 
of Canada at Ottawa. 

Lower, left to right: (1) A rural branch at Lashburn, 
Sask.; (2) A typical suburban branch at Westminster, B.C.; 
(3) A city branch at Montreal, Que.; (4) A suburban branch 
at St. Jean, Que.; (5) A rural branch at South Mountain, Ont. 


At lower centre is shown a branch of a Canadian bank at 
Jamaica, B.W.I. The ten Canadian chartered banks have a 
total of 132 branches outside the Dominion ; the majority of 
these are in the West Indies, Central and South America. 


Courtesy, Bank of Montreal; Bank of Nova Scotia; 
Canadian Bank of Commerce; Royal Bank of Canada 
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INSURANCE 


80 p.c. of the total number is a very marked point of difference between fire 
and life insurance in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian 
companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics are 
available) in the fire insurance in force is due, no doubt, partly to the growth 
of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indication of the 
growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws light 
upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. By 1880, companies with 
Dominion licences had fire insurance totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one- 
thousand-million-dollar mark had almost been reached, and by 1930, the total 
stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1940, besides $10,737,568,226 of fire insur- 
ance in force in companies with Dominion licences, there was also $1,379,286,835 
in force in companies with provincial licences, or about $12,116,855,061 in force 
with companies, associations, or underwriters licensed to transact business in 
Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes among 
other classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident, employers’ and 
property liability, and accidental damage to personal property) ; sickness; falling 
aircraft; earthquake; automobile; aviation; burglary; explosion; forgery; fraud; 
credit; guarantee; hail; inland transportation; live stock; machinery:; personal 
property; plate glass; property; sprinkler-leakage; steam boiler; title; tornado; 
weather insurance; etc. Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such 
insurance, in 1940 there were 241 companies, of which 52 were Canadian, 65 
British and 124 foreign. 

The total net premium income for 1940 was $39,817,366 and the most important 
class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of premiums received, 
was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased during the past twenty- 
one years; although decreases were shown for a few years prior to 1935, there 
has been an increase each year from 1935 to 1939. As recently as 1910, the 
premium income of companies doing an automobile insurance business was only 
$80,466; in 1916 it was $909,503 and in 1940, $18,859,851. The premium income of 
personal accident insurance came second with $3,228,375. Combined accident and 
sickness insurance was third in 1940 with $3,091,018. The premium income of all 
accident and sickness insurance combined totalled $10,839,769. 


Canadian Government Annuities.—The Government Annuities Act author- 
izes the issue of Government annuities in order to encourage the people of Canada 
to provide, during the earning period of their lives, for old age. A Canadian 
Government annuity is a yearly income of from $10 to $1,200, either payable 
for life, or guaranteed for 10, 15 or 20 years and payable for life thereafter. 
Annuities may be either deferred or immediate, and may be purchased individually 
or by associated groups operating under retirement plans. 

From the inception of the Act until Mar. 31, 1941, the total number of 
individual annuity contracts and certificates under group contracts issued was 
72,149; of these, approximately 10,800 were issued under group contracts and 
pension plans. The remaining contracts were issued to individual annuitants. 
The net receipts for the entire period totalled $172,103,676. 

On Mar. 31, 1941, there were in effect 65,780 contracts and certificates. 
Annuity was payable under 22,390 of these and annuity was still deferred under 
43,390. The total amount of annuity payable under the vested contracts was 
$9,047,286 and the value of outstanding annuities was $156,053,072. 
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Canadian Head Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company at Ottawa. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first 
mortgages on real estate, the money thus made available for development purposes 
being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by 
savings department deposits. Of the loan companies under provincial charters, 
the majority operate largely in the more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns 
to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital 
of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. In 1940 there were 43 loan companies 
which reported, with a paid-up capital of $37,052,228 (Dominion companies 
$19,145,919 and provincial companies $17,906,309). 

The reserve funds of all real-estate-mortgage loan companies at the end of 
1940 was $24,305,102 (Dominion companies $14,262,422 and provincial companies 
$10,042,680) ; liabilities to the public $129,695,998 (Dominion companies, $98,- - 
988,451 and provincial companies $30,707,547) ; and liabilities to shareholders, 
$63,396,724 (Dominion companies, $34,542,188 and provincial companies, $28,- 
854,536). 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees, and administrators under wills or, 
by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents or 
attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of minors 
or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies and, 
where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the end of 
1940 were $2,673,859,907 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the earliest year 
for which figures are available. The bulk of these assets ($2,673,859,907 in 
1940) was represented by estates, trusts and agency funds. The assets of Dominion 
companies in 1940 amounted to $312,471,653 and of provincial companies to 
$2,582,940,157. 
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Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 


The small loans companies, 3 in number and incorporated in recent years 
by the Parliament of Canada, make small loans of $500 or less on the promissory 
notes of borrowers, additionally secured, in most cases, by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. Such companies, at the end of 1940, had an aggregate paid-up capital 
of $1,234,250; reserve funds, $421,488; borrowed money, $3,708,366; other liabili- 
ties, $1,465,099; small loans made, $13,423,217; small loans balances, $6,286,353. 


On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (c. 23, 3 George VI) passed 
by the Parliament of Canada, came into force under which licensed money- 
lenders making personal loans of $500 or less are limited to a rate of cost of loan 
of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding balances and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 
12 p.c. per annum, including interest and charges of every description. As at 
Dec. 31, 1940, there were 69 licences issued under the Small Loans Act, 1939, of 
which 3 were issued to small loans companies and 66 to money-lenders. Figures 
for small loans companies are given in the paragraph immediately above. The 66 
money-lenders, except one whose licence was cancelled in January, 1941, made 
personal loans in 1940 of $6,995,220 and at the end of that year had outstanding 
small loans balances of $3,581,059. 


Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Investments Abroad 


In considering the relative importance of Canada’s international indebtedness 
in the nation’s economic life, the place Canadian capital occupies in the total 
amount of capital invested in Canada should be noted. It is estimated that the 
amount of capital invested in Canada is about $18,000,000,000. This sum includes 
the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, provincial, and municipal governments, 
investments in railways, all manufacturing concerns, mines and metal industries, 
public utilities, trading establishments, finance, insurance, land, and mortgages. 
It does not include private capital in domestic enterprises. Of this sum, it is 
estimated that about 62 p.c. is owned in Canada; 22 p.c. in the United States; 
15 p.c. in.the United Kingdom; and less than 1 p.c. in other countries. 


Very marked changes have taken place in Canada’s international indebtedness 
during the present century. The industrial expansion in Canada in the years 
preceding the First World War was related closely to the heavy inflow of capital 
from Great Britain. The rapid growth of United States investments in Canada 
took place after 1914. Part of this increase in the investments of the United 
States in Canada came after 1926 and there was a change in these investments 
between 1926 and 1930 of from $3,161,200,000 to $4,298,400,000. In 1937, the 
latest year for which an estimate was made, British and foreign capital invested 
in Canada amounted to $6,765,000,000, of which $3,932,400,000 was invested by 
residents of the United States, $2,684,800,000 by residents of the United Kingdom 
and $147,800,000 by residents of other countries. 


In appraising Canada’s international indebtedness, consideration must also be 
given to Canadian investments abroad. These have grown from $1,352,800,000 
in 1926 to $1,757,900,000 in 1937. The largest part of the 1937 investments, about 
$1,097,600,000, was invested in the United States, $40,900,000 in the United King- 
dom, and $619,400,000 in other countries. 
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Miscellaneous 


Canadian Bond Financing.—In 1940 sales of Dominion Government bonds 
amounted to 90-9 p.c. of the total sales. Provincial issues registered an increase 
of 1-8 p.c. As would be expected in war-time, sales of principal and corporation 
bonds decreased, while no railway bonds were placed on the market during the 
year. Corporation bonds registered a decrease of $211,131,600, or almost 90 p.c. 
of the 1940 sales. All of the bonds issued were sold in Canada. 


Analogous to Dominion bond issues are those of War Savings Certificates, 
whereby persons of modest means are enabled to participate in the financial 
end of the war effort. See preceding chapter, p. 142. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1929 and 1933-40 
a 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Wear Govern- Railway Sold ae See Total 
ment and and Cor- in United Waited 
Municipal poration Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOD Orme Ree ne 218,628,309) 442,530,600] 378,395,909] 263,654,000] 19,109,000 661,158,909 
LOSS hem sete ck 564,171,513 5,385,000) 434,556,513} 60,000,000] 75,000,000] 569,556,513 
LOS 4 ee ke eae 564,558,132 73,402,696) 529,630,828 50,000,000] 58,330,000 637 ,960, 828 
LOS 52 907,500,200} 109,005,700] 853,940,900] 162,065,000 500, 000] 1,016,505,900 
L936. ere 946,091,087) 352,983, 224|/1,211,824,311 86,000 , 000 1,250,000] 1,299,074,311 
LOS ean aie 1,145,499,475] 119,946,800 1,177,196,275} 88,250,000 Nil 1,265,446,275 
193 Site ee ee 1,057,438,011 75 ,442 , 500] 1,044,038,844 40,175,000} 48,666,667] 1,132,880,511 
AQSOC® Stine wey. 1,205 542,589] 242,708,600] 1,316,651,189] 127,500,000 100 , 000} 1,448,251 1891 
L940 3 eee 2,261,977,793| 25,077,000) 2,287,054,793 Nil Nil 2,287,054,793 


1 Includes $4,000,000 distributed elsewhere. 


Interest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for money 
in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and New York. 
However, since the War of 1914-18 the importance of Dominion financing in the 
domestic market has made it possible to compile a Dominion index of bond 
yields that is representative of interest rates in Canada. Since the publication of 
Canada 1941, the base on which these indexes have been compiled has been changed 
to the period 1935-39, instead of the former 1926 base, and the table below shows 
comparable figures for the past seven years. 


Indexes of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, 1935-41 
(1935-39=100) 


Month 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
JQUUAF YS tic h oly as CE 102-4 106-5 94-1 99-2 93-5 103-3 96-3 
Bebriarvo l= cw. a yee 105-9 103-6 99-0 98-6 93°8 101-9 96:1 
Marchi 2 ne fonee ates ee he 104-1 102-4 105-0 97-9 Ort 101-9 95-8 
Ar cic pee tine feet Mcu ene 104-5 101-8 106-2 96-2 93-8 100-2 95-9 
May sag ete Aen oe 103-0 100-9 104°6 94-6 95-0 99-8 95-9 
ak stam ge eee ae eee 8 LO 105-8 98-0 102-5 95-4 93-0 101-4 96:4 
JULY Wenn eh ee eat eee ee 105-2 95-5 101-8 95-7 92-9 101-1 95-8 
Alsiist: (ONL 2 Acne: seen eee: 104-4 92-6 100-8 96:1 94°5 100-0 == 
September. ste a7) ae 112-8 91-8 100°6 98-0 108-7 98-9 = 
October. ops tee. chee een £1330 96:0 102-8 97-2 106-3 98-6 = 
November., 540; oan..84 cae 108 -3 94-7 102-4 94-6 102-7 98-0 = 
December sat ho. See 109-1 93-3 100-0 94-0 104-3 _ 97-0 = 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Education—Research 


Education 

The Effects of the War on the Direction of Education.—A review of 
education in Canada at the close of the second year of the present war must 
be confined largely to the effects of war-time economy and social conditions 
on the educational progress of the country. 


While the War has not changed the structure, policy, or functions of the 
Canadian educational systems, certain changes in tempo, correlation and emphasis 
are already apparent in each of the nine systems of education. 


The immediate need for highly trained personnel for the defence forces, admin- 
istrative departments and industry (see pp. 109-10) has produced problems in the 
educational field common to each province: a shortage of qualified teachers ; 
steadily increasing enrolment in secondary and technical schools; and the need 
for equipment and buildings with which to train workers for industry and defence. 


The latter problem has brought to the vocational and technical schools a degree 
ot ascendancy hitherto unknown. The system of Dominion-Provincial co- operation 
inaugurated during the years of unemployment has been expanded into a war- 
emergency training scheme. Training schools and shop-work classes in every 
available school and centre have been established throughout each province under 
the centralized supervision of the Dominion Department of Labour, 


Provision has been made also for refresher courses for older men who have 
been out of touch with specialized and precision industry; and special courses 
for adult men and women with a talent for mechanics, who desire to devote 
their talents to productive service for the War. Young men who are about to 
enlist in the scientific and mechanized branches of the defence forces are given 
preliminary training under this system. 


A similar high level of function has been reached by a branch of educational 
activity that is comparatively recent in Canada—selection of trainees for defence 
forces primarily, by means of tests of intelligence and aptitude. Tests of health 
and fitness, too, have taken on an added importance, and these things have had 


A Corner of a School 
Library.—Most urban 
junior and senior high 
schools and collegiates 
have their own libraries. 
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an effect on the schools by placing greater emphasis on physical training, health 
education, nutrition, and wholesome emotional orientation through integrated sub- 
ject-study and extra-curricular activities. 

Many centres have established army cadet-corps in connection with their 
schools, and the immediate popularity of the Air Cadet League, organized within 
the past year, shows a definite trend towards air-mindedness on the part of young 
Canadians. The growth of the Canadian Navy has similarly increased interest 
in the Sea Cadet Corps of the Navy League of Canada. 

At no time in Canadian history has there been a more concerted drive towards 
education for constructive citizenship with special efforts directed towards enlight- 
enment and appreciation of the freedom bestowed by democratic government. 
The establishment of a Canadian Council of Education for Democracy in 1940 
was a step towards co-ordination of activities and a united national objective 
on the part of the provincial educational authorities, educationists, and organiza- 
tions with programs of informal public education or formal adult education. 

The Junior Red Cross Society has for many years been officially recom- 
mended by provincial educational authorities as a medium of organized activity 
for the pupils of elementary and, in many cases, secondary schools. For the 
duration of the War the program of this Society has been adapted and integrated 
with the curricular activities relating to sewing, home science, shop work, health 
education and first aid. The sewing classes direct their activities to articles, 
knitted or hand sewn, for the defence forces; home science is directed towards 
the conservation of food, balanced diets and home nursing; while the manufacture 
of splints, wooden utensils, aeroplane models, electrical war-maps and other articles 
related to the war program develops a sense of responsibility towards the war effort. 

The system of recommendation for promotion, in lieu of examination, has 
been extended in most of the provinces and credits have been granted to those 
students who engage in actual war-work, through assistance on farms or in 
factories, on the production of certified evidence of such work. 

One of the most significant educational projects since the declaration of 
war has been that undertaken by the Canadian Legion War Services Incor- 
porated in co-operation with the Canadian Association for Adult Education on 
behalf of men serving in the armed forces. This is a system of education, primarily 
through correspondence courses, with a curriculum acceptable to all of the nine 
provinces and Newfoundland. The object of these courses is three-fold: to make 
more skilled and efficient fighting men; to assist in upholding morale during 
periods of inactivity or convalescence; and to prepare the soldier-student for 
entrance into civilian life after the War. The courses are supplemented by an 
educational library service. 

The institutions of higher education are assisting the war effort in many ways. 
Many of the outstanding professors and specialists have been assigned to Govern- 
ment bureaus in an administrative or advisory capacity and the various Depart- 
ments and research staffs are directing every effort to the co-ordination of lectures 
and research projects with war needs. 

Enrolment in the applied sciences and medicine has increased more rapidly 
than in the liberal arts, but to date the total enrolment has not been greatly 
affected by the demands of the defence forces, partly, no doubt, because compulsory 
military training has been instituted within the university or college activities. 


These training courses have to a degree superseded the campus activities of 
previous years. 
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Some institutions have authorized corresponding compulsory war-work train- 
ing for the women students. These courses are selective and may be first aid, 
air-raid precautions, applied science or other related war activities. 

The shortage of teachers in the schools brought about by enlistments, marriage, 
transfer to other forms of work, and the reduced number training in recent years, 
has made it necessary in some cases to grant special teaching permits to individuals 
without the provincial official certificates and to give permission to married women 
holding regular teachers’ certificates to return to the profession. Salaries have 
tended to show an increase and the financial problems of school boards have been 
lightened in some districts by more prompt tax payments. 

Several provinces have suspended teachers’ summer courses for the duration 
of the War, largely because of the heavy duties that have developed upon the 
qualified instructors and the requisitioning of buildings and equipment for training 
the defence forces. Those provinces that have retained their summer and seasonal 
schools for adults and teachers are emphasizing subjects calculated to sustain 
morale, or those directly related to the war effort. 


The new curricula have been subjected to the trial and error period with 
some consequent adjustments and adaptations. But in the main the results are 
quite satisfactory and, with the new emphasis on constructive democratic citizen- 
ship as a subject of adult study, the parents and school supporters who were in 
doubt over the changes introduced have acquired a broader concept of the objec- 
tives and philosophy contained in the new system of education designed to produce 
wholesome, adaptable citizens. 

The progress of adult education or post-school education is seen in the demand 
for more comprehensive information on public affairs and a more intelligent 
acceptance of regulations designed for social and physical welfare. The radio is 
responsible in no small degree for this progress and its use as a contributing factor 
to both formal and informal education is now accepted and established. 


Summary Statistics of Education in Canada, 1940 


Note.—Figures in even hundreds are approximate only. 


Type of School or Course Institutions Pupils Teachers Expenditure 


No. No. No. $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 


Ordinary and technical day schools... . 32,800 2,191,876 75,526 
Evening schools: aes eee 452 93,340 2,500 
Correspondence courses.............. uf 21,564 300 |}130,000,000 
Specialischoolsiee pare a eee e 20 5,051 500 
INormalischoolsp seen on eee 83 6,501 689 

Privately Controlled Schools— 

Ordinary day schoolenaatec. oe 865 90 ,956 4,955 5.800.000 
Business training schools............. 189 20,533 694 M : 
Dominion Indian Schools.............. 378 18,396 600 PRB EN SSC 

Universities and Colleges— 
Prepatatory coursesi-) ase 60! 19, 803 1,413 
Courses of university standard........ 155 49,356 5.825 19,000,000 
Other courses at university........... 101 55,455 Y 
‘Totals occnth eee ee: 35,000 2,572,831 93,000 | 157,100,000 


1 Includes only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in ‘‘Courses of university standard’’. 
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The biennial survey of libraries in Canada for 1938-40 suggests that increasing 
prosperity or activity lessens the number of readers; although the volumes and 
circulation have increased regularly since 1933, the number of borrowers has 
decreased consistently. 


Some effort has been made to provide the rural population with library service 
through regional libraries, but over half of the population of the Dominion, and 
that half largely the section with prolonged winter reading opportunities, have 
no adequate library service. 


The public libraries too are called upon to collaborate with the schools more 
and more in providing the much greater range of reading material that is demanded 
by the new programs of study. More than a quarter of public library patrons are 
boys and girls, and juvenile reading material constitutes 15 p.c. of the total 
volumes recorded. 


The National Research Council in Relation to the War 


The National Research Council of Canada, in co-operation with all interests 
concerned is effectively serving the scientific and technical war needs of Canada 
in all their multifarious aspects. The Council operates directly scientific research 
laboratories which are to-day engaged almost exclusively on war problems. It 
also fills the more far-reaching function of stimulating and correlating scientific 
facilities in Canada. As a result there is being maintained in the present conflict 
the most intimate contact and close co-operation between the fighting services, 
Departments of Government, industrial institutions, universities and research 
laboratories in the prosecution of all scientific and technical aspects of war 
preparation. 


The laboratories consist of four research divisions: Physics and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering, and Biology and Agriculture. 


In addition to the research divisions, under the auspices of the Council, 
there were in active operation in 1941 about thirty associate committees responsible 
for co-ordinating and supervising research on large national problems such as 
aeronautical research, field-crop diseases, forestry, industrial radiology, laundry 
research, metallic magnesium research, etc. The memberships of these associate 
committees contain the names of interested authorities across Canada who are 
responsible for the formulation of plans and the general direction of the work. 
Investigations are carried out not only at the National Research Council labora- 
tories but also in the laboratories of the various universities, Government Depart- 
ments, and industrial institutions across the country. Two of the most important 
committees are those dealing with medical research and aviation medicine. Prob- 
lems of night vision, of shock, of fatigue, of resistance to cold and protection from 
heat are among the subjects on which intensive work of great value is being done. 


The demands upon the National Research Council during recent months have 
increased greatly and it has been necessary to add to the staff and facilities. 
As at Oct. 31, 1941, the staff of the National Research Council numbered 780 as 
compared with 308 in July, 1939. In addition to those actually with the establish- 
ments of the National Research Council, increasing numbers of scientifically 
trained men from the defence services have been seconded for duty as co-workers 
with National Research Council scientists on research problems. A glance into 
almost any of the working laboratories shows men in uniform. 
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Facilities in the universities in co-operation with the National Research Council 
are also being effectively used for war work. At the end of the year, more than 
one hundred persons were employed on war research projects in the universities 
of Canada under a co-ordinated plan supervised by the National Research Council. 

At Ottawa, the main building of the National Research Council is filled to 
capacity. Small new research stations have been established at various points for 
special purposes and teams of research workers have been sent to important 
strategic centres in Canada, the United States and Great Britain. 

Several additional laboratory buildings on a new site just outside Ottawa 
(Montreal Road) have now been completed and occupied. Facilities have been 
provided for aerodynamic research in horizontal and vertical wind tunnels, for 
aircraft and allied instrument testing, and for the construction of instruments and 
models. There is also an aircraft engine laboratory and an aircraft structures 
laboratory for the design and testing of aircraft parts. 3 


A New Canadian Industry.—In the workshops and laboratories of the 
Government-owned Research Enterprises Ltd., Toronto, optical glass is 
melted, ground, polished and incorporated in Canadian-made optical 
instruments such as range finders, gun sights and periscopes. 


Courtesy, Department of Public Information 


During peace-time, the National Research Council had many valuable con- 
tacts with the technical sections of the Department of National Defence and this 
association has become more intimate as the War has gone on, until, to-day, in 
addition to its former role, the Council is functioning as a research station for 
the three fighting services of the Department of National Defence and also for 
the Department of Munitions and Supply. While the relationships between the 
Services and the National Research Council were, up to recently, entirely informal, 
the Council has now been officially listed as the Research Station of the Royal 
Canadian Navy. Many scientific problems have been attacked and solved for 
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the Navy. Prototypes of certain secret equipment have been developed in the 
Council which are now being produced in very large quantity for the use of not 
only Canada but all of the Allies, and several other developments have received 
general recognition for their tactical and strategical importance. 

In the Division of Biology and Agriculture, scientific and engineering problems 
involved in the storage of perishable foodstuffs and their transport to Great Britain 
have received attention. Means have been found whereby the quality of bacon 
and eggs delivered overseas is being maintained in spite of the impaired facilities 
for war-time transport. Investigations have been made into the storage of human 
blood for transfusions, and local Red Cross units are now using shipping con- 
tainers designed in the laboratories. Investigations are under way on the manu- 
facture of starch, starch products and gluten from wheat. 


In the Division of Chemistry, the laboratories devoted to textiles, leather, 
and rubber immediately became engaged in testing war materials, developing sub- 
stitutes, and, in consultations with the Services, the preparation of specifications 
for war materials. The magnesium laboratory, which had been training personnel 
for the production of metallic magnesium, is to-day engaged in assisting the 
development of production of this strategically important mineral. 


The work on chemical defensive methods is an excellent example of the 
co-operation of the Department of National Defence with the National Research 
Council. All research on methods of defence against chemical attack, excepting 
training phases, is directed by a special committee of which a member of the 
National Research Council is chairman, and technical officers of the Department 
of National Defence and of the laboratories are members. This committee has 
organized and is directing over one hundred research projects within the various 
university laboratories and in the Chemistry Division at Ottawa. It has also 
supervised the manufacture of all the gas masks produced in Canada. 


The Division has undertaken the initial production of special chemicals not 
immediately available in Canada and has supplied needs until commercial sources 
of supply have been found or for which the demand is so sporadic and limited 
that commercial production is not feasible. 


In the Mechanical Engineering Division, the transition from civil to military 
aeronautics was easily taken. The wind tunnels have been engaged on many 
miscellaneous projects in aerodynamics; extensive co-operative investigations on 
lubricating oils and fuels have been undertaken; the model-testing basin is engaged 
in studies in connection with boats and floats, and considerable fundamental work 
has been done in the use of moulded plastic plywood construction. The shops 
of the Division of Mechanical Engineering have been busy on the construction 
of various gear equipment developed and designed for the Services of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, and in making and rectifying gauges for the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. 


In the Physics and Electrical Engineering Division there has been rapid 
growth in staff, chiefly in connection with the testing and certification of gauges for 
munitions inspection and in the development of secret radio gear in which con- 
siderable success has been obtained. A new experimental radio field has been 
equipped and established some miles from Ottawa. 


The Division is also directly concerned with naval problems and works in 
close co-operation, through a liaison officer, with the Royal Canadian Navy. 
Research on ballistics, X-ray analysis of aircraft and other castings, electrical 
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engineering research especially for the Navy, and studies on acoustics are being 
carried out. An important war service rendered by the Division during the year 
was in consultations and initial work in promoting the production of fire-control 
and other optical war instruments and special radio apparatus for the War. 
Great strides have been made in the improvement and development of instruments 
in the radiolocation field. Equipment designed in the laboratories of the National 
Research Council is already proving its worth in operational use. 


The National Research Council was largely responsible for the organization 
of Research Enterprises Limited, a wholly Government-owned company, formed 
for the purpose of manufacturing in quantity special secret military equipment 
from prototypes developed by the National Research Council. 


Quite recently a number of public spirited corporations and individuals, 
impressed by the practical value of the work of the Council, raised a fund of 
$1,250,000 from which grants are made to the National Research Council in order 
to carry on investigations and develop new equipment that may be useful in war. 
This money in addition to regular Government grants has given great flexibility 
to the Council’s efforts, and has already greatly assisted the war effort. In 
addition to the very real amount of research and development work that has 
been carried on, the Council has been particularly active in maintaining the most 
effective liaison possible between the scientific work going on in Canada and 
that being conducted in Great Britain and the United States. Ever since the 
War broke out, the Council has maintained specialists in England for this purpose. 
A scientific liaison officer has recently been appointed to London. In return the 
British Government has established a liaison office in Canada. The liaison with 
the various laboratories in the United States is very intimate, and scientists from 
the United States are constantly visiting Canadian establishments and in turn 
Canadian scientists travel freely to the United States and are acquainted with 
progress there. 


Establishment of the Inventions Board by the Government has enabled this 
important branch of work to be centralized under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. To date upwards of 7,800 inventions and suggestions intended 
to further Canada’s war effort have been received and dealt with by the National 
Research Council, various departments of Government, and by other bodies. — 

The work the National Research Council has been able to do in the present 
emergency has shown that the foundations of the institution were well laid and 
the practical achievements and sound advice given have proved the value of science 
to the country both in peace and in war. 
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A PHASE OF CANADA’S WAR 
PRODUCTION 


These formidable mammoth Lancaster Bomb- 
ers as well as Mosquito Bombers, Hurricane 
Fighters, Catalina Amphibian Patrol Bombers, 
various kinds of tanks, Universal Carriers, large 
calibre guns and a wide variety of small arms 
are being produced in quantity in Canadian 
plants. (See pp. 17 and 36 to 42.) 
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The Peace Tower, Pariiament Buildings, as it looked at Christmas, 1942. 
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Foreword 


HE growth in popularity of this Handbook since the 
series was placed on.an annual basis in 1930; its extensive 
use by official and semi-official bodies in regular and special 
editions; its distribution in large numbers at international 
exhibitions and in different parts of the world where Canada 
is officially represented; and its use, by special permission, 
in financial and commercial houses for distribution to their 
clients; all attest to the need that exists for a brief and 
attractive economic handbook of the Dominion. 


The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
deal in great detail with the subjects of population, pro- 
duction, external and internal trade, transportation, education, 
etc., but they are intended mainly for those who are specially 
interested in particular phases of our national life. The 
Canada Year Book, which summarizes these and other official 
publications, is of too detailed a character for wide dis- 
tribution. The present publication is the result of an effort 
to survey the current Canadian situation and especially the 
effect the War has had on Canadian economy—comprehen- 
sively but at the same time succinctly—in a popular and 
attractive form, and at a cost that makes possible its use 
on a general scale. 


The Handbook is designed to serve two purposes. To those 

_ outside of Canada, it will give a balanced picture of the 

Canadian situation from the Atlantic tothe Pacific and of 

our diversified resources and their systematic development. 

In Canada, itself, it will help to provide a basis of informa- 
tion for dealing with current problems. 


v 
fer ban- 4 ae Zz Ee ae 
; Minster of Trade and Commerce: 


Ottawa, February 1, 1943. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This Handbook has been prepared and edited 
in the Year Book Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from material that has, in 
the main, been obtained from the different 
Branches of the Bureau. In certain special fields 
information has been kindly contributed by other 
branches of the Government Service. 


The Handbook is planned to cover the general 
economic situation in Canada, the weight of 
emphasis being placed from year to year on those 
aspects that are currently of most importance, 
since there is not space to deal adequately with 
all. A review of Canada’s War Effort and 
Economic Conditions at the Close of 1942 pre- 
cedes the chapter material. The special articles 
following this review deal with: (1) Canada’s 
Industrial War Front, 1942, and (2) Power in 
Relation to Canadian War Production. The 
former was specially prepared for the Handbook 
in the Department of Munitions and Supply; the 
latter was contributed by V. Meek, Controller, 
Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. 

S. A. CupMorg, 
Dominion Statistician. 
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Canada’s War Effort and Economic 
Conditions at the Close of 1942 


The War Effort 


On Sept. 10, 1939, His Majesty the 
King proclaimed the existence of a state of 
war between Canada and Germany. Parlia- 
ment had been called into session when Ger- 
many attacked Poland, on Sept. 1, and the 
declaration of war approved by Parliament 
at the earliest possible moment. 


The immediate steps to organize the 
war effort were taken under authority of 
the War Measures Act of 1914. The Militia, 
Naval Service, and Air Force were placed 
on active service, and certain other provi- 
sions were made for the defence of the 
coasts and for internal security. The “De- 
fence of Canada Regulations” and other 
emergency regulations were brought into 
force and the censorship organization was 
established. 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Several months of what might be 
P.C., M.P., Prime Minister rie ie ete 
of Canada. termed the organizational phase of Canada’s 


Copyright, Karsh, Ottawa war activity followed. Immediate consider- 

ation was given to the most effective way 

in which Canada could make her maximum contribution to the War. Consulta- 

tions were held with the Allied authorities and their views were learned. Representa- 

tives of the United. Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand came to Canada at the 

suggestion of the United Kingdom, and conferred with the Canadian authorities on 

the establishment of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. The Agree- 

ment on the details of this Plan was signed on Dec. 17, 1939, by which time action 

had been taken to put it into effect. On the same day, the first contingent of the 
Canadian Army landed in Great Britain. 


On the economic side, organization proceeded equally rapidly. The creation of 
an effective economic war organization was, from the outset, an essential part of 
the war effort. This is dealt with in detail at pp. 20 to 30. 


In June, 1940, Parliament passed the National Resources Mobilization Act, 
authorizing the Governor in Council to require “persons to place themselves, their 
services and their property at the disposal of His Majesty in the right of Canada 
as may be deemed necessary or expedient for securing the public safety, the defence 
of Canada, the maintenance of public order, or the efficient prosecution of the War, 
or for maintaining supplies or services essential to the life of the community”, with 
the exception that persons could not be compelled to serve in the Armed Forces out- 
side of Canada and her territorial waters. 
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War was declared on Italy on June 10, 1940, when that country declared war on 
the United Kingdom and France. For Canada, the collapse of France and the German 
occupation of the small neutral countries of Western Europe was marked by redoubled 
efforts to strengthen the front lines of the Allied struggle against the Axis, and by 
increasing collaboration with the United States in all matters pertaining to defence 
and the production of war equipment. 


The period following the fall of France was marked by notable developments 
in the relations between Canada and the United States. These developments, in 
turn, were an aspect of the growing co-operation of the United States with the 
British Commonwealth and the other countries engaged in hostilities with the Axis 
powers. 

The outcome of the Ogdensburg Agreement of Aug. 17, 1940, was the establish- 
ment of the Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on Defence. On Sept. 3, 
1940, the exchange of destroyers for bases was agreed upon by the United States 
and Britain. As a result of this exchange the destroyer strength of the Royal 
Canadian Navy was doubled. The Lease-Lend Act was passed by the Congress of 
the United States on Mar. 11, 1941. The Hyde Park Declaration,. embodying an 
Agreement between Canada and the United States to collaborate in the production 
of defence materials, was issued by the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt 
on Apr. 20, 1941. In furtherance of the Agreement reached at Hyde Park in April, 
Joint Production Committees were established by Canada and the United States on ’ 
Nov. 5, 1941. 


The steady growth of Canada’s share in the defence of Britain was reflected in 
the visit, in August and September, 1941, of the Prime Minister to Britain. In the 
course of his visit, the Prime Minister attended a number of meetings of the 
War Cabinet of the United Kingdom, conferred informally with the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and other members of the British Government, and inspected the 
Canadian Armed Forces. ; 

Canada’s relations with the other nations of the western hemisphere have been 
strengthened by the exchange of Ministers with the Argentine, Brazil and Chile, 
and by the visit to the countries of South America of a trade mission headed by 
the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce (August-October, 1941). 


A Canadian High Commissioner to Newfoundland was appointed on July 31, 
1941; and a Canadian consulate was established at the French island of St. Pierre 
in August. 

The growing concern of Canada with the — Kast was reflected in the estab- 
lishment of a Chinese legation at Ottawa on Feb. 26, 1942. A Canadian Minister 
to China was appointed later in the year. 


The Prime Minister announced in Parliament on June 15, 1942, an agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. for the establishment of direct diplomatic relations. Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, Greece and Czechoslovakia have also established legations at 
Ottawa. A Canadian Minister to the Soviet Union and a Minister to the Allied 
Governments at London were appointed later in 1942. The Canadian Minister to 
the Allied Governments was also designated as representative of the Canadian Gov- - 
ernment to consult with the French National Committee at London on all matters 
of mutual interest relating to the conduct of the War. 


On Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, Japan delivered, without warning, what was obviously 
a carefully planned attack upon widely scattered territories and forces of the United 
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States and the British Commonwealth in the Pacific. The Canadian Government 
decided immediately to associate Canada with the United States and the United 
Kingdom in hostilities against Japan. 

The open declaration of war on the United States by Germany and Italy: four 
days later removed the remaining restrictions on United States co-operation with the 
British Commonwealth, Russia, China and the other Allied powers. Notable examples 
of this co-operation have been: the visits to this continent of the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom; the signing, on Jan. 1, 1942, of the agreement among the 
26 United Nations; and, of particular interest to Canada, the meeting, in May, 
1942, of the United Nations Air Training Conference at Ottawa. 

The resistance ordered by the Government at Vichy to the landing in French 
North Africa of the military forces of the United Nations was accepted by the 
Canadian Government as proof that the authorities at Vichy no longer enjoyed 
any independent existence. Accordingly, on Noy. 9, 1942, the Government ceased 
to recognize the authorities at Vichy as the Government of France and the French 
Legation at Ottawa was closed. 

The year 1942 has seen a vast expansion of the Armed Forces of Canada anda 
tremendous increase in Canadian war production. Two distinct aspects of the war 
effort have been developed simultaneously. On the one hand, Canada is raising, 
equipping and maintaining her own national Armed Forces for combat on land, at 
sea and in the air; on the other, Canada is helping, materially and financially, to 


feed and to arm Britain and other of the United Nations. All of these developments 
are outlined below. 


The Navy.—Since the outbreak of war the Royal Canadian Navy has carried 
out unceasingly a three-fold task: guarding the coasts of Canada, escorting convoys, 
and taking aggressive action against the enemy wherever possible. 

To meet the continually increasing demands upon its services, the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy has, during the past year, continued its expansion, both in personnel and 
in ships. In September, 1942, the number of officers and men totalled approximately 


Their Majesties at the 
Dominion Day Service 
held in Westminster 
Abbey on July 1, 
1942, commemorating 
the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of Confedera- 
tion. 


Courtesy, Royal 
Canadian 
Air Force 


An Auxiliary Cruiser of the Royal Canadian Navy.—These ships, converted from luxury liners of peace- 
time, are doing their part in the protection of merchant shipping and in patrolling the coastlines ~ 
of Canada. 


Courtesy, Royal Canadian Navy 


48,000, and in addition more than 1,000 officers and men are serving with ships of 
the Royal Navy. There were more than 400 ships flying the White Ensign under 
the command of the Royal Canadian Navy; this number included auxiliary cruisers, 
destroyers, corvettes, minesweepers, motor patrol-boats, motor torpedo-boats and 
auxiliary craft. On Oct. 21, 1942, the Naval College at Esquimalt was opened and, 
an entirely new departure, a Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service was estab- 
lished. 

On May 20, 1942, the first destroyer-building program in Canada was instituted 
and the keels of two Tribal Class destroyers were laid at a Halifax shipyard. Four 
other Tribal Class destroyers, much larger and much more heavily armed than any 
previously in the Canadian Navy, have been launched at a British shipyard for the 
Royal Canadian Navy. They have been named after Canadian Indian tribes—Huron, 
Athabascan, Iroquois and Haida. 

While the destroyer fleet is being added to, both at home and in the United 
Kingdom, Canadian shipyards are continuing to build the other ships of Canada’s 
Navy, the corvettes and minesweepers, motor-launches and motor torpedo-boats. 

The third year of the War was marked by the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Pacific, but despite the imposition of this extra responsibility, Canada’s Navy has not 
relaxed its major operations in the Atlantic, where its ships work with those of the 
Royal Navy and the United States Navy. One-third of the escort work in the Atlan- 
tic is carried out by the Canadian Navy. Despite the extension of the enemy’s sub- 
marine warfare to the coasts of North America and into Canadian waters (merchant 
ships have been sunk in the St. Lawrence River), the Atlantic life-line has been 
maintained and from the beginning of the War to October, 1942, more than 64,000,000 
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tons of cargo had been carried from 
Canada’s shores across the Atlantic, and 
more than 11,000 ships had been con- 
voyed. These figures do not include the 
troop transports, all of which had been 
convoyed without the loss of a ship. 

The Navy has not been able to 
undertake these hazardous duties un- 
scathed. Its losses in ships include three 
destroyers (Fraser, Margaree and 
Ottawa), three patrol ships (Bras d’Or, 
Otter and Raccoon), and four corvettes 
(Lévis, Windflower, Spikenard and 
Charlottetown). The casualty lists, too, 
show part of the price that Canada’s 
Navy has paid; to Nov. 1, 676 were 
killed on active service, 92 wounded, 9 
taken prisoner, and 75 dead of other 
causes. 

In 1942 a Naval Board was created 
si Sa ean Ber UE SES Sd Members of the Women’s Royal Canadian 
Corresponding to the British Board of Naval Service. ° 
Admiralty, it has five Naval Members Courtesy, Royal Canadian Navy 
and one Civil Member. The first Naval 
Board is composed of the Chief of Naval Staff, the Vice-Chief of Naval Staff; 
the Chief of Naval Personnel; the Chief of Naval Equipment and Supply; and the 
Chief of Naval Engineering and Construction. The Financial and Civil Member 
is the Acting Deputy Minister for Naval Service. 


The Army.—In the early stages of the War, Canada’s contribution was limited 
to the provision of: two divisions with necessary ancillary troops for service abroad, 
including the necessary reinforcements and training establishments to provide for 
these forces; guards at vulnerable points throughout Canada; and defence units on 
the East and West Coasts. 

Besides serving in Britain, the Active Army has supplied troops for service in 
Iceland, Gibraltar and the West Indies, as well as the force sent to Hong Kong, 
which, after a valiant stand with the British garrison, was forced to surrender to 
overwhelming Japanese forces on Dec. 25, 1941. 


By autumn, 1942, the Canadian forces overseas consisted of three Infantry 
Divisions, two Armoured Divisions, and an Army Tank Brigade, with thousands of 
army and corps troops. Another Army Tank Brigade was in training for overseas, 
so that Canada will soon have an army overseas consisting of two Army Corps. 
This Army will have a larger proportion of armoured troops than any army in 
the world. In addition to forces for overseas service, the Canadian Army has 
developed a full-time force for the defence of Canada itself, consisting of coastal 
defence units, comprising infantry, artillery, searchlight and signal units, together 
with three divisions in training, the members of which comprise both men enlisted 
for general service and recruits called up under the National Resources Mobilization 
Act. The Veterans’ Guard, comprised of men who served in the First World War, 
undertakes the guarding of prisoners in internment camps and many other duties in 
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CANADA’S ARMY IN 
TRAINING 


Canadian troops at manoeuvres, 
Overseas. 


Courtesy, Wartime Information 
and Canadian Army 


VARIOUS TYPES OF 


TANK-LANDING BARGES 


Training with tank and universal-carrier carrying 
barges as used for the first time by Canadians 
in a combatant assault at Dieppe. 


Photo: Canadian Motorist 


connection with internal security, and 
has a company in England for special 
duty at Canadian Headquarters besides 
other detachments on special duty else- 
where. In October, 1942, over 210,000 
Canadian soldiers were overseas and 
over 160,000 were on full-time service 
in Canada. The high standard of train- 
ing required of the modern soldier and 
the need for rapid training of large num- 
bers of volunteers and recruits has 
brought about the creation of some 70 
training centres and_ establishments 
capable of handling 200,000 soldiers a 
year. 

The Canadian’ Women’s Army 
Corps was formed in September, 1941, 
with the purpose of relieving physically 
fit men employed in administrative and 
non-combatant duties. By autumn, 1942, 
the strength of the Corps had increased 


Members of the Canadian Women’s Army 


Corps Employed in Office Work, thus to over 6,000. 

R i = i ane : 

pte Potes pase enc Ls a In addition to voluntary enlistments 
Courtesy, Wartime Information and recruits called for compulsory train- 


ing, special emphasis has been placed 
upon the organization of a Reserve Army, membership in which does not preclude 
a man’s continuing in his civil avocation. Persons eligible for enlistment in the 
Reserve Army include married men of 30 to 50 years of age, and single men of 17 
to 19, and 40 to 50, as well as single men of 19 to 40 when not medically fit for 
the Active Army; certain persons exempted under the Act may also be enrolled 
in the Reserve Army. : 

The improvement in facilities for recruiting and training the Active Army, and 
the calling up of men for compulsory training, lessened the usefulness of the Reserve 
in its former function of a feeder to the Active Army. It has now been reorganized 
upon a purely home-defence basis and many of the units have been organized into 
brigade groups, with a longer period and higher standard of training than the 
remainder of the Reserve. Progress is being made towards the equipment of these 
brigade groups in a similar manner to the Active Army, so that they will constitute 
a comparatively mobile force, ready to reinforce the troops of either of the coastal 
commands in the event of attack. These brigade groups, when fully organized, will 
provide an auxiliary force roughly equivalent to three divisions. 


The Air Force.—In previous editions of the Handbook, the organization of 
Canada’s air strength during the early period of the War has been outlined. The 
present review is intended to bring that material up to date. 

On Dec. 16, 1942, the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan marked its 
third anniversary, after another year of great expansion that makes the present 
vast training plan almost unrecognizable beside the original conception. The British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan produces pilots, air observers, and air gunners 
for service in the Royal Canadian Air Force and the Royal Air Force. These are 
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A Huge Four-Motor 
Lancaster Bomber 
over Montreal.— 
There are _ four 
Sun tT tet s—- 
nose, mid-upper, 
mid-lower and 
tail—these give 
excellent defen-- 
sive protection 
from all angles. 


A DeHavilland 
“Mosquito” 
Bomber.—This 
is recognized as 
the world’s 
fastest bomber- 
aeroplane. It is 
extremely man- 
ceuvrable and can 
be used in day or 
night operations. 


A Catalina Amphi- 
bian.—This 
aeroplane is used 
chiefly on convoy 
work and sub- 
marine detection 
duty. The first 
such ’plane to be 
constructed in 
Canada made its 
maiden flight at 
Montreal on Dec. 
4, 1942, and was 
christened the 
“Princess Alice’’. 


Courtesy, Royal 
Canadian Air Force 
and Wartime 
Information 
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separate altogether from airmen already sent from Canada for service overseas by 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, which are a voluntary and entirely supplementary 
contribution and retain their identity as R.C.A.F. units. 

The Plan is administered by Canada’s Department of National Defence for Air, 
assisted by a Supervisory Board at Ottawa composed of three Canadian Cabinet 
Ministers, representatives of the other participating governments, the Deputy Minister 
of National Defence for Air and the Chief of the Air Staff. 

As a result of the Agreement signed in December, 1939, whereby the Govern- 
ment of Canada was appointed administrator of the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan in Canada, an enormous expansion period in both personnel and 
material began. The original plan envisaged a training schedule which would reach 
a peak in the spring of 1942 and would involve the expenditure of $824,000,000, of 
which Canada’s share was to be $600,000,000. At a conference in 1941 the partners 
to the B.C.A.T.P.—the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and Canada— 
met to renew the agreement on terms that provide for greatly increased production 
of trained aircrew. The new agreement—effective July 1, 1942—is operative until 
Mar. 31, 1945, during which time the estimated cost will be $1,500,000,000. 

So far as the schedule of the original agreement was concerned, the Plan came 
into full operation with the opening of the last of nearly 100 training schools in 
December, 1941. Under the new agreement, however, there was to be considerable 


Members of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force 
Women’s Division on 
Parade. Inset: An air- 
woman working on an 
aeroplane engine—one 
of the essential jobs 
now being performed 
by women to release 
more men for flying 
operations. 


Courtesy, Royal 
Canadian Air 
Force 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, the Hon. C. G. Power. M.C., Minister of National Defence for Air, 
and the Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of National Defence. greeting an R.C.A.F. bomber crew who 
landed at Ottawa on the night of Sept. 2-3, 1942, a little less than twenty-two hours after they had 
dropped their bomb load on the German city of Saarbruecken. 


Courtesy, Royal Canadian Air Force 


expansion, not so much by the construction of new aerodromes as by the extension 
of existing facilities. The increase in man-power, essential to ‘stepping up’ production 
by the Plan, was to be met to a considerable extent by an increase in the number of 
men sent to Canada for training by the Royal Air Force. The R.A.F. was to provide 
approximately 40 p.c. of the men to be trained, the remaining 60 p.c. to be provided 
by Canada, New Zealand and Australia. 

Another outcome of the agreement was that considerably more emphasis was to 
be placed on preserving the identity of the R.C.A.F. fighting forces overseas. There 
are now 25 R.C.A.F. squadrons, manned largely by Canadians, in operation. R.C.A.F. 
fighter and Army Co-operation squadrons took part in the intense air fighting during 
the Dieppe raid by Canadian troops in August, 1942, when it is estimated that 276 
enemy ’planes were destroyed or damaged. Canadians, both in the R.C.A.F. and 
the R.A.F., continue to participate in heavy raids on Germany and, more recently, 
ou Italy, and more than 2,000 Canadians stationed in the Middle East took part in 
the great drive against Rommel in the autumn of 1942. R.C.A.F. units are also 
based with United States air forces in Alaska and have participated in operations 
azainst the Japanese in that area. 

At the same time Canada’s air defences and the R.C.A.F. Home War Estab- 
lishment have been considerably augmented on both coasts. More aerodromes have 
been constructed and more newer and faster aircraft provided. Long, gruelling hours, 
in bad weather and good, are spent by coastal and convoy patrols on essential and 
important duties. 
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The Economic Effort and Its Organization 

Modern war requires the full and effective mobilization of the nation’s economic 
resources to equip and supply the fighting forces and to maintain the civil population 
while as much as possible of the national effort is devoted to the prosecution of the 
War. For Canada this implies not only the provision of men and materials for 
the fighting forces but the furnishing of food, materials, munitions and equipment 
to Britain and other Allies. The demands for man-power are therefore urgent for 
the making of munitions and war supplies as well as for the Services—the Navy, 
the Army and the Air Force. 

Fortunately, so far as financial organization is concerned, the Canadian financial 
structure was already well developed before the War to a point where it had proved 
its adaptability and suitability to the country’s needs. The strain of war and 
Canada’s accomplishment in meeting such a high proportion of the direct cost of the 
War, while at the same time providing Britain with very extensive financial assist- 
ance in obtaining war supplies in Canada, has been further evidence of this. 

In the First World War, Canada’s munitions output was limited to shells and 
rifles. Ships and aeroplanes, Bren guns, heavy machine guns, Browning guns, sub- 
machine guns, AA guns, anti-tank guns, trench mortars, 25-pounders, naval guns, 
tanks, universal carriers, etc., are but a few of the munitions now being supplied in 
quantity for use in almost every theatre of war. In 1942 Canada made an outright 
contribution of munitions and supplies to the value of $1,000,000,000 to the United 
Kingdom. 

During the course of the War a serious exchange problem has developed in the 
form of a shortage of U.S. dollars resulting from the growing need of obtaining 
essential materials of war from that country. As indicated later, this has been met 
very effectively by the policies carried out by the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
(see below), and by the arrangements made under the Hyde Park Agreement. 


The Financing of Canada’s War Effort in 1942.—To meet the rapidly expanding 
expenditures of the Dominion, on behalf of Britain and the other Allies, further steep 
increases in taxes and a plan of compulsory savings were introduced in the Budget 
brought down on June 23, 1942. The principal tax increases were in excise duties 
and taxes (to yield $66,000,000 in a full yéar) ; personal income taxes ($115,000,000), 
which will now absorb the National Defence tax; and the excess profits tax ($58,- 
000,000). (For details of the financial effort see pp. 169 to 175.) 

War-Time Control of Foreign Exchange.—The outbreak of war created new and 
urgent problems in connection with Canada’s financial relations with other countries. 
Control of foreign exchange and of all financial transactions between residents of 
Canada and residents of other countries was brought into operation six days after 
Canada declared war on Germany. 

The Foreign Exchange Control Order, which came into effect on Sept. 16, 1939, 
set forth the basic law on the subject, and established the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, responsible to the Minister of Finance, as an administrative body to exercise 
continuous control over transactions subject to the Order. 


The Board, subject to the direction of the Minister of Finance, was entrusted 
with use of the Exchange Fund established by the Exchange Fund Act of 1935 and 
the amount of this fund was enlarged by $325,000,000 on Apr. 30, 1940, to enable the 
Board to acquire more foreign exchange; advances totalling $400,000,000 were made 
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to the Board in July, 1941, to enable it to continue accumulating sterling exchange 
and thereby to provide the British Government with Canadian dollars required for 
British purchases in Canada. 

Each branch in Canada of the Canadian chartered banks is an authorized dealer 
and agent of the Board. Postmasters, also agents of the Board, have limited 
authority to sell foreign exchange. All foreign exchange received by residents of 
Canada must be sold to an authorized dealer or other agent. All such purchases and 
sales are made for the account of the Board at the official rates of exchange which 
the Board may prescribe, subject to instruction by the Minister. 

It might be pointed out that, in addition to the actions and policies carried 
out by the Board, including the restriction of exports of capital from Canada and the 
restriction of the use of foreign exchange for pleasure travel, other measures have 
been taken by the Government to meet the shortage of exchange. The most important 
is the War Exchange Conservation Act, prohibiting or restricting the importation of 
specified non-essential goods, and providing means for the increasing of exports. The 
exchange shortage was also relieved in part by the agreements announced by the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister of Canada at Hyde Park on 
Apr. 20, in accordance with which the United States will provide to the United 
Kingdom, under the Lease-Lend Act, American components of war supplies to be 
manufactured in Canada for Britain and, more significantly, the United States will 
buy from Canada certain essential materials and other wag supplies that Canada can 
produce quickly and efficiently. 


The Department of Munitions and Supply—The Department was organized 
in order to centralize all purchasing functions on behalf of the Armed Forces, except 
for certain construction and like facilities, for which contracts continued to be let 
directly by other departments, such as Transport, National Defence and Public 
Works. The Minister is empowered to examine into and to organize, mobilize, and 
conserve the resources of Canada for the purpose of furnishing munitions of war and 
supplies. 

The Department does all the essential purchasing for the Canadian Armed Forces, _ 
as well as for the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the United Kingdom 
Technical Mission, the British Admiralty Technical Mission, and the Governments 
of the other Allied Nations. Control over essential war materials has been effected 
by the appointment of 13 controllers of materials and services who are members of 
the Wartime Industries Control Board. The object of control is to assure adequate 
supplies to war industries, but the work of the Board is closely associated with that 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the latter Board having control of prices. 
Each controller administers the policy of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board as 
applied to the industry over which he exercises control. 

The Metals Controller, for example, supervises the supply, distribution and use 
of all non-ferrous metals, minerals and alloys. The regulation of the use of steel is 
under the Steel Controller. The Motor Vehicle Controller has stopped the manu- 
facture of passenger cars and light trucks and directs materials and labour to the 
manufacture of war vehicles. : 

The Oil Controller has restricted the civilian use of gasoline, while the Timber 
Controller administers the sale, storage and movement of timber. Measures have been 
taken by the Chemicals Controller to assure adequate supplies of chemicals for various 
essential purposes. The Transit Controller has undertaken the reorganization of 
transit systems to provide adequate transportation facilities in key industrial areas. 
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Such vital raw war materials as silk, rubber, cork, transparent film, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, stoves, radios, vacuum cleaners, and other electrical equip- 
ment as well as many other goods have been brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Controller of Supplies. The Power Controller, on the other hand, is effecting the 
maximum production of power for war industry. 

The Construction Controller is regulating construction, repair, remodelling, 
and installation projects involving private homes, churches, hospitals, schools, and 
all other types of housing (commercial, industrial, and institutional buildings) except 
those owned or financed by the Dominion Government. He also exercises control 
over the installation of machinery and equipment. 

The Machine Tools Controller is increasing the supply of machine tools for the 
use of necessary Canadian war industries. Canadian ship-repair facilities are under 
the supervision of the Controller of Ship Repairs and Salvage and are being stepped 
up to a maximum to provide speedy handling of both naval and cargo vessels. The 
Aircraft Controller directs the manufacture of aircraft and aircraft parts. 

The need to extend and create new industrial facilities in Canada for purposes 
of war production led to the development of an extensive program of capital assist- 
ance to industry by the Governments of Canada and the United Kingdom. The 
Department of Munitions and Supply has organized and administered this program, 
details of which are given at pp. 36 to 38. 


The Department of National War Services.—The Department of National War 
Services was established by Act of Parliament in July, 1940, to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, concerned with 
the mobilization of all the effective resources—both human and material—of the 
nation. The Department was also empowered to promote, organize and co-ordinate 
voluntary war services and to make the most effective use of existing services and of 
material contributions made for the prosecution of the War. As organized, it consists 
of the following Divisions : Mobilization Division ; Voluntary and Auxiliary Services 
and War Charities Division; Salvage Division; The Canadian Travel Bureau 5 
Division of Office Economies; and Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters. 

Mobilization of Man-Power.—At its inception, the Department was charged with 
the direction and supervision of the National Registration. Under the National 
Resources Mobilization Act, the Department utilizes the National Registration 


records, and determines the men who will undergo military training; the number is — 


based on the requirements, from time to time, of the Department of National Defence. 
The regulations are under the jurisdiction of administrative boards for each of the 
thirteen administrative divisions. The men are called for compulsory training in age 
classes and are subject to medical examination by one of the eight thousand appointed 
and duly licensed medical practitioners in Canada. Upon passing the required 
medical examination, the men are sent to the military training centres. 


Voluntary and Auxiliary Services and War Charities—The Voluntary and 
Auxiliary Services Division is charged with the development of voluntary projects 
and the enlistment and direction of all who desire to contribute services to the war 
effort. The provision of off-duty services to the men and women of the Armed Forces 
in the urban centres of Canada is a vital part of the general war program. The 
Department has established Citizens Committees in fifty Canadian cities in order that 
all war activities may be promoted and co-ordinated. Recommendations in respect to 
the granting of registration under the War Charities Act are made to the Department 
of National War Services by the Citizens Committees in order that the public may 
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be assured that funds collected are wisely and properly expended. The War Charities 
Division has now 2,900 registered funds to which the public subscribe, to provide war 
auxiliary services in Canada, comforts to the men overseas, and amenities to prisoners 
of war. Voluntary donations from the inception of the Act until Dec. 31, 1941, totalled 
$43,678,955. 

National Salvage—National Salvage, organized under the Department of 
National War Services, is constantly growing, with hundreds of voluntary committees 
in operation throughout Canada collecting much needed materials of all kinds in 
support of the Dominion’s war effort. Large sums of money have been realized from 
the sale of this salvage, most of which has been donated to local war charities or 
for the benefit of troops in training. 

The Canadian Travel Bureau.u—Owing to war conditions and to foreign ex- 
change control regulations, tourist travel to and from the United States is practically 
non-existent, and the Bureau has been reduced to a skeleton staff. 


Office Economies.—A new Division was created in 1942 known as the Division 
of Office Economies. This Division is charged with the duty of effecting throughout 
all Government departments the greatest possible economy and saving. 


The Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters for Service in the United 
Kingdom.—This Corps was authorized by Order in Council, Mar. 2, 1942, and was 
recruited in order to assist the National Fire Service in Great Britain in fighting fires 
and protecting life and property endangered by enemy action. Recruiting began on 
Mar. 16, 1942, and the Corps was brought up to full authorized strength by Sept. 16, 
1942. The personnel were recruited from 105 municipalities across Canada, two- 
thirds of the strength being composed of trained fire fighters. The Corps is fully 
equipped, trained and officered by ranking fire fighters and is presently serving 
alongside its comrades in Great Britain. 


Wartime Information Board.—The Wartime Information Board was created 
by Order in Council on Sept. 9, 1942, with the object of “ensuring an informed 
and intelligent understanding of the purposes and progress of the Canadian war 
effort”. The function of the Board is to assist in providing Canadian war news and 
information in the United States and other countries as well as in Canada. The 
Board consists of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and eight members, the latter 
being representatives of the Ministers whose Departments are most closely con- 
nected with war news. The Board is related to the War Committee of the Cabinet 
and is responsible to the Prime Minister as President of the Privy Council. 

The Board was assigned the information duties formerly in charge of the 
Department of National War Services and thus absorbed the previous Bureau of 
Public Information. Offices have been established at Ottawa, Washington and New 
York, and representatives are attached to the offices of the Canadian High Com- 
missioners in the United Kingdom and Australia. The Board does not supersede 
or exercise authority over the information staffs of various Departments ; it operates 
as an inter-departmental body to promote co-ordination of war news and information 
services. 


The National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established by Act of 
Parliament in 1939, is composed of eight members, two cabinet ministers, three civil 
servants and three representative citizens. The functions of the Board are carried 
out under the direction of the Government Film Commissioner, who is responsible 
for co-ordinating and advising upon all film activities of the Canadian Government. 
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It produces or arranges for the production of films on behalf of all Government 
departments and divisions; these are distributed to approximately 840 theatres in 
English-speaking Canada and 60 theatres in French-speaking Canada. A wide 
distribution to theatres abroad is also made, including those in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the British 
West Indies and the countries of Central and South America. Non-theatrical dis- 
tribution is arranged through the Central Government Distribution Service. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
was constituted by Order in Council under the War Measures Act on Sept. 3, 1939, 
“to provide safeguards under war conditions against any undue enhancement in the 
prices of food, fuel and other necessaries of life, and to ensure an adequate supply 
and equitable distribution of such commodities”. The Board was given extensive 
powers to investigate, to license manufacturers and dealers, to buy or sell and allocate 
supplies, to control imports or exports of any necessity of life, and to fix maximum 
prices or mark-ups. 

The guiding principle of the Board’s activities in controlling prices during the 
first two years was to organize supply and prevent the occurrence of avoidable 
shortages. The Board dealt with a wide range of commodities and, in the case of 
certain commodities that required detailed supervision in the organization of sup- 
plies, it appointed Administrators to whom extensive powers were delegated. Admin- 
istrators were placed in charge of wool, sugar, hides and leather, coal, oils (animal, 
fish and vegetable) and rents. Under the Wool Administrator, all purchases of 
imported wools for both civil and military requirements were co-ordinated, and 
types of wool that were relatively scarce were allocated to Canadian mills on a 
priority basis. To meet Canadian requirements of sugar, the Sugar Administrator 
became the sole importer of sugar. In maintaining coal supplies, the Coal Adminis- 
trator established a licensing system of all producers, importers and distributors, with 
periodic reports relating to the movement of coal. Under the Oils Administrator, 
Canada, within two years, became self-sufficient and even an exporter in respect of 
a number of important types of fish oils. In September, 1940, it was necessary to 
extend the Board’s powers to cover housing rentals, and rents were pegged in a large 
number of communities where war-time conditions had resulted in serious congestion. 
During the first two years, the Board used its price-fixing powers on only four occa- 
sions and, of the four Orders, three were revoked as soon as the conditions provoking 
them had disappeared. 


As the war program expanded, persistent shortages began to develop and as these - 


shortages becatne more permanent, separate controls were set up in various Govern- 
ment departments to deal with them. In August, 1941, the powers of the Board were 
extended to cover all prices and services that were not already under the jurisdiction 
of the Controllers. In October, 1941, the Board placed severe restrictions on instal- 
ment purchases, at retail, of a long list of goods. 
; The imposition of an over-all price ceiling effective Dec. 1, 1941, required rapid 
extension of the administrative machinery. Many additional Administrators were 
appointed to control wholesale and retail trade and the whole range of commodities 
and services covered by the price ceiling, while Co-ordinators were named to super- 
vise groups of commodities, such as textiles.and clothing, foods, metals and paper 
products. 
Administrators were given powers to investigate, to adjust manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ maximum prices consistent with maintaining the retail price ceiling, 
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and to control methods and modes of production and distribution of civilian supplies. 
To facilitate administration, 13 regional offices of the Board were established under 
which approximately 100 local offices have been set up. A Consumer Branch acts 
as a clearing house for problems arising out of price-control measures and affords 
consumers throughout Canada direct representation in Board operations. More 
recently the Board has set up more than 500 local ration boards to take care of 
problems that can best be dealt with locally. 

Under a general licensing plan, machinery has been established for securing 
information necessary for the allocation of supplies in the event of shortages. Follow- 
ing the adoption of the price ceiling, a more extensive enforcement organization 
was established. Investigation of possible violations relating to prices, rentals, ration- 
ing or other Board regulations, are conducted through enforcement counsel attached 
to the Regional Offices. Headquarters are at Ottawa where general policy and matters 
of prosecution are decided. 


The Department of Labour.—The most important developments in labour policy 
during 1942 have related to labour supply. As labour shortages became increasingly 
widespread and acute, earlier measures were steadily supplemented and replaced by 
more comprehensive ones. The process finally culminated in a complete Selective 
Service program designed to secure the most effective distribution of man-power 
both within industry and between industry and the Armed Forces. 

The basic regulations are embodied in the National Selective Service Regulations 
which went into force on Sept. 1, 1942: under these the movement of workers from 
one job to another is closely supervised. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
undertaken to curtail and eliminate non-essential civilian trade and industry in order 
to release man-power for the war program. The administration of the National War 
Services Regulations, under which men are called up for compulsory military service, 
has been transferred to the Department of Labour so that they may be co-ordinated 
with the rest of the Selective Service program, and the facilities of the employment 
service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission have been placed under the 
control of the Director of Selective Service for use in the administration of the 
program. (See Labour Chapter, pp. 130 to 144.) 

Skilled workers are trained for industry and the Armed Forces under the War 
Emergency Training Program which developed during 1940 out of the peace-time 
Youth Training Program (see p. 142). By Sept. 30, 1942, 146,119 persons had 
received or were undergoing training in the various types of classes conducted under 
the war program. 

The summary of labour policy in other fields which is made in Canada 1942, pp. 
XXili-xxiv, is still substantially valid. 

The National Labour Supply Council, however, has been abolished, and a Con- 
sultative Committee on Labour Matters has been set up to advise the Minister. The 
Committee consists of employers’ and workers’ panels which may be consulted either 
separately or jointly. 

The policy regarding industrial relations has remained substantially unchanged 
during 1942, and so also has the fair-wages policy. The Order in Council of Oct. 24, 
1941, regarding the stabilization of wages, was replaced by the Wartime Wages 
Control Order of July 10, 1942. The basic policy is unchanged, however, though 
the detailed provisions have been amplified and clarified. The National War Labour 
Board and the Regional War Labour Boards in the provinces continue to administer 
both the wages-control and fair-wages policies. Towards the end of 1942 the National 
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Board set forth a policy regarding the payment of women and inexperienced men 
who replace experienced male workers; the principle of “equal pay for equal work” 
was affirmed. 


The Agricultural Supplies Board.—The Agricultural Supplies Board is a war- 
time control body operating under the Department of Agriculture. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Board and its collaborating provincial production committees to ensure 
that Canadian agriculture is conducted during war-time in a manner calculated to 
satisfy, so far as possible, the needs of Canada and the United Kingdom for food 
and fibres. 


Another aspect of the supply problem presented itself with Japan’s entry into 
the War in December, 1941, and the subsequent enlargement of the active war zone 
to the Southern Pacific and Indian Ocean areas. Not only did this bring problems 
connected with supplies needed in agriculture itself, but it brought as well requests for 
increased production in Canada of certain crops yielding oils which could be sub- 
stituted for oils previously imported from these areas. 


From the time of its establishment, the Agricultural Supplies Board has been 
interested in safeguarding certain commodities required for agricultural purposes. 


Perhaps the most important work of the Board has had to do with working out 
production programs with Provincial Departments of Agriculture and farm organi- 
zations. These programs are designed to ensure supplies of farm products to meet 
the requirements of the civilian population in Canada, the Armed Forces, ships stores, 
etc., and to fill contracts entered into with the British Government and other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Conferences for this purpose have been held at the 
beginning of each war year, while special conferences have been called from time 
to time to deal with specific problems. At the ninth Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference, held at Ottawa in early December, 1942, representatives of Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture worked 
out with the Board and Dominion officials a complete agricultural program for 
1943, setting objectives for increased supplies of meats, dairy products, eggs, the 
feed grains needed to support an expanded live-stock production, certain fruits and 
vegetables, and of oil-bearing seeds and other special crops to meet war-time require- 
ments. 


Through special sub-committees and the office of an Administrator, the Board 
assures supplies of fertilizers and pesticides needed in Canada; by Dominion- 
Provincial joint programs administered by a Seed Supply Committee, the Chairman 
of which is the Seeds Administrator, production is undertaken in suitable areas of 
those field root and vegetable garden seeds ordinarily supplied in large measure by 
Europe; through a Feeds Administrator, control is exercised over the live-stock feeds 
needed to ensure the production of the animal products called for in war contracts ; 
by direct action, the Board ensures the production in Canada of the harvesting and 
processing equipment required by the fibre flax industry and, through a Flax Fibre 
Administrator, so controls the industry that desired quantities of fibre and tow are 
made available to the British Fibre Control and to the domestic market. 

To prevent dislocations in the agricultural industry, the Board has endeavoured 
to assist those branches of agriculture that, through the disappearance under war 
conditions of normal export outlets, have become war casualties. A case in point 


is the apple industry, which, particularly in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, has 
been developed on an export basis. 
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Independent of the above Board, but working in close collaboration with it, are 
three Boards which purchase and forward supplies of Canadian farm products con- 
tracted for under agreements between the British Ministry of Food and the Canadian 
Government. The Bacon Board buys, stores, and ships ‘wiltshires’ and other pork 
products required by Britain, limiting, when necessary, supplies used in Canada in 
order to ensure that contract needs are met; the Dairy Products Board acts in a 
similar capacity with respect to Canadian cheddar cheese needed by the United 
Kingdom and takes such measures as will ensure needed supplies of other dairy 
products for Britain or for the domestic market; a Special Products Board, estab- 
lished in the spring of 1941, is responsible for purchasing and shipping to the United 
Kingdom certain Canadian farm products, such as eggs, fruit and vegetable products 
and flax fibre, which are not already being handled by the two Boards mentioned 
immediately above. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics—The great and many-sided expansion of 
Canadian statistics in numerous fields during the past twenty years, and the work 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has done to provide a statistical background 
for economic study, have greatly facilitated the conversion from a peace economy to 
a war economy. Far more is known about production, internal trade, prices, the 
balance of international payments, etc., than during 1914-18 and this knowledge has 
been extensively used by the Government. 


Co-operation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—After the creation of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was seconded for duty thereto. He acted as liaison 
officer between the Board and the Bureau, the staff being supplied by the Board 
but organized by the Bureau. Statistics on coal were collected and compiled for the 
Coal Administrator. At the request of the Hides and Leather Administrator, a 
monthly series of statistics on stocks of hides, skins and leather was instituted. The 
work on prices has been expanded considerably, particularly as regards cost-of-living 
statistics, and extensive price records are furnished regularly to the Board at frequent 
intervals. 


Under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s order to license persons and firms 
selling or buying for resale, commodities and specified services, the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Bureau became the Records Division for this work. Over 330,000 
businesses were licensed and have been coded by kind of business. A complete 
classification has been set up upon which basis orders, bulletins, posters, and circulars 
have been sent out. Results from this work have provided the Administrators with 
record lists of firms for use in their various administrations. 


Co-operation with the Foreign Exchange Control Board.—The Internal Trade 
Branch of the Bureau also co-ordinates its work with that of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Three officers of its staff are working on the premises of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and the Branch has co-operated in drawing up the forms 
and schedules used by the Board in its statistical work. As a result of the require- 


ments of the Foreign Exchange Control Board, the work on tourist Statistics has been 
reorganized. 


Co-operation with the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Labour.—The Social Analysis and Economic Research Division of the Bureau 
of Statistics was detailed to collect, compile and tabulate statistics arising from the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The annual registration for 
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1942 was designed to yield additional data necessary for a “man-power inventory”. 
This, when completed, will contain all basic information necessary for the optimum 
utilization of Canada’s man-power. In April, 1942, the registration form was com- 
pleted for all persons (whether insured or not) actively engaged in any firm employ- 
ing insured personnel. A supplementary order of the Director of National Selective 
Service made necessary the registration of unemployed male persons. These man- 
power records have been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics: they include more 
than three million persons and such information as age, conjugal status, occupation, 
additional skills, industry and other pertinent data that will enable each to be placed 
in a position where he can contribute most to the national effort. In handling this 
work there has been the closest co-operation between the Bureau and the Man- 
power Records Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The National Research Council—The demands made upon the National Re- 
search Council for scientific and technical aid in war problems increased greatly in 
1941. Since war broke out, the Council has directed its activities almost entirely to 
the support of the Armed Forces—the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. Close co- 
operation is being maintained between these fighting services, Departments of Gov- 
ernment, industrial institutions, universities and research laboratories in regard to all 
scientific and technical experiments for war purposes. The Council is in reality the 
scientific research station of the three services named; it has been appointed as the 
official research station for the Royal Canadian Navy. 

The Council has constructed prototypes of important tactical weapons that are 
now in extensive operation and use. Work in connection with secret radio gear and 
with naval protective devices has been very successful. Equipment and clothing 
used by the troops is rigorously inspected to ensure that the required high standards 
of quality are met. Studies are made on specifications, and advice given as required 
for the inspection and purchase of materials produced in Canada. , 

Newer activities of the laboratories arising from the War include: intensive study 
of radio problems; studies antecedent to the production of optical glass in Canada; 
development of gear and equipment for naval protective devices ; work on ballistics ; 
study of scientific and engineering problems involved in the storage of perishable 
foodstuffs and their transport to Great Britain; research on blood storage; preserva- 
tion of food; and the study of nutrition problems. All research on methods of defence 
against chemical attack, except training phases, is carried on by a chemical warfare 
establishment committee, of which a member of the Council is chairman and technical 
officers of the Department of National Defence are members. This committee has 
organized and directed of the order of 100 research projects within the various uni- 
versity laboratories and in the Chemistry Division at Ottawa. 

Liaison with the United Kingdom and other countries of the British Empire and 
with the United States has been established and maintained at a high level of efficiency 
through the interchange of staff and the exchange of information, both as to plans 
and results. : 


The Department of Pensions and National Health.—The ordinary peace-time 
duties of this Department have been turned into war channels to an increasing 
degree since the outbreak of hostilities. The Pensions Branch of the Department 
has been largely occupied with the treatment of members and discharged members 
of the Armed Forces, and with pensions. It has been necessary to construct addi- 
tional accommodation in all the Departmental pensions hospitals; those Depart- 
mental hospitals previously utilized for immigration and quarantine purposes have 
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been adapted to provide active 
treatment for members of the 
Armed Forces or for civilian 
accommodation in the event of 
any emergency, and the total 
bed accommodation has been 
increased from less than 3,000 
to over 8,000. The case of 
every member of the Forces 
discharged by reason of medi- 
cal unfitness is reviewed by the 
Canadian Pension Commission. 
Rehabilitation plans for mem- 
bers of the Forces engaged in 
the present conflict are now in 
process of organization, under 
the direction of an Associate 
Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment especially appointed for 
the purpose. The rehabilitation 
program already enacted is 
much more comprehensive than 
that following the First World 
War. Because of conditions 


“Producing the Goods” in Canada.—These howitzer 


that were attached to the train- shells are produced in one of the largest plants of its 
: 4 hare kind in the British Empire and are included among 
ing program atter tha ar, the hundreds of different war materials now streaming 
only 8 p.c. of the Forces bene- across the sea from Canada. 

fited by vocational training and Courtesy, Wartime Information 


assistance in interrupted educa- 

tion. A further 4 p.c. were assisted in settlement upon the land. Thus, only 12 p.c. 
of the Forces then demobilized benefited by rehabilitation projects and the remaining 
88 p.c. were given a war service gratuity. The newly enacted Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order enables the Department to furnish vocational training to all 
members, male and female, of the Forces, who need a skill or a brush-up course. 
Likewise, anyone who possesses the basic education can be assisted in university 
training. Social security and free medical treatment are also available for all for 
twelve months after discharge, subject to certain exceptions. 

Most of the divisions of the Health Branch of the Department have also taken 
an active part in the war effort. The Division of Industrial Hygiene is specifically 
authorized to examine and recommend improvement in the working conditions and 
medical care of personnel in war industries. The work of the Nutrition Services 
is important in raising the standard of nutrition not only among the Armed Forces 
but among the general public of Canada, with a view to greater achievement in 
the war effort. Both of these services have proved most acceptable to industry. 
The Public Health Engineering Division has found its important peace-time duties 
of supervision of drinking- and culinary-water supplies and sanitation greatly 
increased in relation to the movement of troops and the establishment of new train- 
ing grounds. The Laboratory of Hygiene undertakes, standardizes and controls 
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the manufacture of biological products for use by the Armed Forces; under the 
supervision of the Kamloops Division, watch is being kept on the rat population 
on the seaboards as well as the invasion of disease-carrying rodents in various 
parts of the Western Provinces. The vigilance of the Food and Drugs Division 
is directed towards the maintenance or adjustment of the standards of foodstuffs 
to meet war-time requirements, particularly with regard to those constituents that 
came from countries where trade relations are difficult if not impossible. The 
Quarantine and Sick Mariners’ Division now treats members of the Merchant 
Marine who are taken ill while awaiting convoy and provides for the institutional 
retention of those in Canada who are too sick to continue service and who are citizens 
of countries occupied by the enemy. 


Other Agencies and Activities—There are various other special agencies per- 
forming important economic functions, either of control or investigation. The Cana- 
dian Shipping Board controls the use of both lake and ocean ships of Canadian 
registry. In allocating ships to particular routes and in seeing that essential cargoes 
are carried, it co-operates with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and 
the United States Maritime Commission. The Shipping Priorities Committee deter- 
mines the degree of urgency or priority of the various shipping requirements, gives 
direction to the Shipping Board, and forwards necessary requests for the use of 
United Kingdom and United States ships. 

Since the Hyde Park Declaration, joint committees have been set up to co-. 
ordinate the war programs of the United States and Canada on the economic side. 
The Joint Materials Co-ordinating Committee, linking the War Production Board 
and the Department of Munitions and Supply, is concerned with joint plans for the 
production, acquisition and use of scarce basic materials. The Joint Committee on 
Defence Production surveys the plant capacities in each country for the production 
of complete war equipment and supplies and recommends such modifications in allot- 
ment and specifications as will increase the total effectiveness of the program. The 
Joint Economic Committees, with which the other joint committees maintain con- 
tinuous liaison, have an over-riding responsibility to investigate and report on joint 
war-time economic problems not being currently studied by other agencies. They are 
further charged with the duty of studying joint economic problems of post-war 
adjustment. 

More recently, the problems of co-ordination, both internal and international, in 
the field of export policy have become more important because of the growing scarcity 
of essential materials. 

In order to keep essential supplies from reaching enemy hands, control is exer- 
cised over exports from Canada through a special branch of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. The Trading with the Enemy Regulations, administered by the 
Custodian of Enemy Property, prevent the enemy from deriving any benefit whatso- 
ever from trade. 

There have also been two important committees appointed to investigate and 
report to the Government on specific or general economic questions from time to 
time: the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy established in September, 1939, 
and made up of senior Government officials and advisers; and the Wartime Require- 
ments Board, established in November, 1940, to secure information and to “formulate 
such plan or plans as may be necessary to ensure that war needs in the order of their 
importance shall have priority over all other needs” and to report upon other matters 
referred to it by the War Committee of the Cabinet. 
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Economic Developments in Canada 1942 


The year 1942 has been marked by revo- 
lutionary changes in many directions on the 
economic front. Among the most striking 
have been fundamental disturbances in the 
national economic structure that have resulted 
in the rigid curtailment of individual freedom ; 
these have been willingly accepted as part 
of the price of victory. 


The incidence of prices control, the freez- 
ing of wages and salaries, rationing, Govern- 
ment participation in and subsidizing of essen- 
tial industry, the fixing of priorities and the 
drastic reduction in domestic consumption 
of less essential products, though they have 
not had their beginnings in 1942, have been 
applied more vigorously in the year just 
passed: they have been instituted with one 
main object, viz., to enable Canada to take 
a most effective part in the winning of the 
present struggle. 


The salient economic developments of 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, M-P., 1942 may be conveniently summarized under 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. : : 
the headings of: External Trade, Internal 
Trade, Manufacturing, and Primary Pro- 
duction. 


External Trade 

The salient feature of Canada’s external trade during the war years, and 
especially marked in 1942, has been the vastly increased volume of munitions and 
foodstuffs passing through trade channels to the United Kingdom. 


For 1940, total exports of domestic produce increased by $254,000,000 com- 
pared with 1939, whereas from 1940 to 1941 they increased by $443,000,000 and 
for the ten months ended Oct. 31, 1942, they had already reached $1,890,000,000, 
which was about $270,000,000 over the total for the whole of 1941. This upward 
trend is still in progress and it is now clear that for the full year 1942 aggregate 
trade will exceed $4,000,000,000 as compared with $1,687,000,000 in 1939. 


Canada’s external trade has always been predominantly with the United King- 
dom and the United States. In the pre-war year 1938, 75-1 p.c. of the Dominion’s 
exports of domestic products went to these two countries— 37:2 p.c. to the former 
and 37:9 p.c. to the latter: the total percentage of imports was 80°3 (17°6 p.c. 
from the United Kingdom and 62:7 p.c. from the United States). The War has not 
changed these main channels of trade but has deepened them considerably and has 
changed in a very pronounced way the nature of the commodities being traded. 


Canada is now one of the main arsenals of democracy and the reflection in 
trade returns of the war contracts let from July, 1939, to July, 1942, valued at 
approximately $5,000,000,000 is just becoming apparent, for it takes a considerable 
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time to carry contracts from the blueprint stage to the actual exportation of the 
goods. It is estimated that 70 p.c. of the munitions and war supplies produced in 
1942 have been placed at the disposal of the Allied Powers, 50 p.c. having been 
consigned to British theatres of war and Russia, and 20 p.c. to the United States 
and Pacific battle zones. 

The demands the War has made upon Canadian agriculture to meet Britain’s 
great need for foodstuffs is the other main direction of war-time trade. In addition 
to wheat, wheat flour and oatmeal, of which shipments from Jan. 1, 1940, to Oct. 31, 
1942, increased by 55 p.c., 115 p.c. and 26 p.c., respectively, compared with the 
three pre-war years 1937, 1938 and 1939, there were shipments of other foodstuffs 
to the immense total of 2,000,000,000 Ib. Among these were: bacon and other pork 
products, which showed an increase of 124 p.c. over the same period; cheese, an 
increase of 27 p.c.; eggs, no less than 670 p.c.; honey, 89 p.c.; canned fish, 209 p.c. ; 
and large quantities of concentrated milk, tomatoes and other canned goods. 


Internal Trade 


The impact of various Government war-time control systems on all branches 
of internal trade has been sharper and much more direct than on external trade. 
Internal trade is broad and complicated in its ramifications : encompasses all agencies 
and services connected with storage distribution and the sale of goods, as well as 
professional and personal services. 

Of all these agencies and services, finance plays a leading role. It is in truth 
the balance wheel of the entire economy. The well-thought-out financial policy 
of the Government has been to gear up the economic machine gradually. Heavy 
taxation and the flotation of large public war loans would have had a repressive 
effect before production was fully under way and these were therefore postponed 
until unemployment had been absorbed and the industrial slack taken up. The policy 
adopted was to give the consumer every opportunity to enhance his position and in 
the early stages an easy-money program was purposely followed. The year 1942, 
however, has marked the definite turnover to a policy of diverting as much of the 
national income as possible by income tax and compulsory or voluntary savings. 


The national income has risen from $4,600,000,000 in 1939 to $7,500,000,000 
in 1942. For the fiscal year 1940 total revenues from taxation were $468,000,000, 
in 1941 they were $778,000,000 and in 1942 (fiscal year), $1,361,000,000—for the 
succeeding seven months, April to October, 1942, they amounted to $1,212,000,000. 
New cash received from the public in the form of subscriptions to war loans has 
been: (calendar years), 1940, $400,000,000; 1941, $730,000,000 ; 1942, $1,828,000,000 ; 
and in addition, war savings certificates to the face values of $26,000,000 and 
$84,000,000 for 1940 and 1941, respectively, and $69,000,000 for the period January 
to October, 1942, have been contributed. Thus, in 1942, a total of approximately 
$4,000,000,000 was diverted from the national income and to that extent prevented 
competition with war-time industry in the purchase of materials in the open market. 
It should be observed that, even in the face of this large deduction, there was still 
a marked gain in purchasing power in the hands of the public compared with pre- 
war years: the remainder of the national income is more evenly distributed over 
the entire population and there is a far less concentration of capital in private 
enterprise. This fact has had an effect on the prices-control machinery. 


Perhaps the most significant new influence brought to bear on the organization 
of internal trade during 1942 was the ‘all-over’ price ceiling. This was made 
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effective on Dec. 1, 1941, at a time when the Dominion was devoting about 44 p.c. 
of her production to the war effort. For twelve months, therefore, the internal 
economy has been subjected to a prices control that jumped over-night from control 
of a few basic goods to a comprehensive ceiling structure for all prices. It is no 
doubt too early to speak convincingly of the permanent nature of the results achieved 
for, as the Chairman of the Prices Board has pointed out, optimistic predictions 
would be false and unrealistic in view of the tremendous pressures that have 
developed on every side. Nevertheless, to confine ourselves to actual achieve- 
ment, a large measure of success has been recorded. During 1940 and 1941 the total 
index of the cost of living rose by about 15 p.c. and as 1941 closed it was displaying 
a strong tendency to move forward at an even more accelerated rate; inflation had, 
in fact, become a serious threat. For the first nine months of the establishment of 
the over-all ceiling, the increase was 2:4 p.c. additional, but 0-7 p.c. of this took 
place in the last month—for the most part in the important foods group. No doubt 
this accounted to some extent for the warning of the Prices Board and, to more 
effectively control the cost of living, significant changes of policy were recently 
introduced into the price-ceiling set-up. As announced by the Minister of Finance on 
Dec. 3, 1942, an endeavour to keep the cost of living down to the level of Nov. 1, 
1942, through tax remissions and subsidy payments to be passed on to the consumer 
was decided upon as a fairer way of adjustment than by increasing the cost-of- 
living bonus then prevailing. 

The increasing concentration of economic strength in the war effort is now clearly 
reflected in the limitations on the quantities and kinds of goods and services that are 
available to consumers. Retail trade, especially all branches of non-essential trade, 
is feeling the effects of these limitations. Drastic adjustments, with many war 
casualties, have resulted. 

Canada’s transportation facilities are face to face with the enormous task of 
moving the Armed Forces and vast quantities of munitions and supplies, as well as 
normal traffic. In the first nine months of 1942 ton-miles increased 93 p.c. over the 
same period of 1939, while tonnage increased 76 p.c.; these figures both show extra 
loadings and the longer hauls that are now the rule. Passengers carried increased 
122 p.c. over the’same period of 1939 and passenger mileage increased 166 p.c. The 
goods moved in 1942 were for the most part of a heavy nature and were moved 
over long distances. 

The curtailment of highway transport facilities has been very severe because of 
gasoline rationing and rubber shortage, and the pressure on manufacturers of motor- 
vehicles to produce for military needs. The Transit Controller ordered on Nov. 15. 


1942, that, without official approval, no passengers were to be carried by motor-bus 


for a distance greater than 50 miles in any one direction or 100 miles return. The 
transportation of freight by private motor-truck was also limited from Nov. 30 
to distances within a radius of 35 miles of the owner’s place of residence, and has 
prevented empty return trips that result from ‘cross hauling’—the cause of much 
wastage. 


Manufacturing and Employment 


The vast shift of industry from a peace-time to a war-time basis has been accom- 
panied by an even greater dislocation in industry than has been the case with the 


agencies of internal trade. It was in the second phase of the War, beginning about 
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the middle of 1940, that Canada inaugurated a vast program of war-plant construction. 
(See pp. 36 to 38.) The Government has entered the industrial field in earnest but 
not in competition with private interests. The work is centralized in the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, which has enlisted the services of many industrial leaders 
and the co-operation of others in the gigantic task of organization and administra- 
tion. Private industry has also financed war-expansion programs on a wide scale. 


It is officially estimated that in 1942 Canadian war industry has produced goods 
to the value of $2,600,000,000 compared with $1,200,000,000 in 1941. For 1943, by such 
re-adjustments and increases as can still be achieved, the figure of $3,700,000,000 is 
forecast. This will mark the peak of Canada’s production effort and will only be 
possible of attainment by the utmost organization of our equipment and man-power 
resources. 

In the field of mechanical transport, production was almost doubled in 1942 
compared with 1941; aircraft production increased by over 150 p.c., and reached 
several hundred ’planes each month; 50 10,000-ton cargo ships were put into 
service in the first nine months of 1942 and one million tons of merchant shipping, 
in addition to between 200 and 300 naval craft, are scheduled to be completed during 
the fiscal year ended March, 1943. Greatly increased quantities of tanks, guns, 
ammunition and all manner of war supplies were turned out by Canadian plants. The 
extent to which manufacturing facilities have been extended is indicated by the 
necessity for the conservation of all possible electric power and its diversion to war 
industry in the industrial areas of Ontario and Quebec. 

At the beginning of 1942 over one million more men and women were gainfully 
employed than at the outbreak of the War. Employment has shown a further gain 
during the year, but for reasons given above and because of the absorption of personnel 
in the Armed Forces, the gain was on a reduced scale. At Sept. 1, 1939, the index 
of employment for manufacturing industries, as aside from all industries, stood at 
115-3; at Sept. 1, 1940, it had risen to 138-4 or by 20-0 p.c.; a year later a further 
increase of 31-0 p.c. was recorded; and on Sept. 1, 1942, the index stood at 215-6 
showing a further 19-0 p.c. rise. The labour force has become increasingly concen- 
trated in war manufacturing plants and especially in heavy industry. 


Primary Production 


The pressing needs of the United Kingdom for foodstuffs after many of the 
former sources of supply had been cut off by the War and the tremendous demands 
of the Allies for raw materials, especially metals and lumber, apart altogether from 
the immediate needs of manufacturers of munitions and supplies at home, have had 
a strongly stimulating effect on all primary production. 

As regards agriculture, the farmers working under the disadvantage of a 
scarcity of labour harvested all-time maximum crops in 1942. The production of wheat 
at 608,000,000 bu. on top of the heavy carryover has created problems of storage. 
About 1,350,000,000 Ib. of bacon and pork products have been shipped to Britain 
since the War began, 300,000,000 Ib. of cheese, nearly 94,000,000 cans of evaporated 
milk and 70,000,000 doz. eggs, in addition to a wide variety of fruits, vegetables, honey, 
fish, etc. All commitments to Britain, including the undertaking to supply 600,000,000 
Ib. of bacon and pork in the year ended October, 1942, have been completed and 
undertakings to supply 675,000,000 Ib. of pork and 125,000,000 Ib. of cheese in the 


current period have been made. 
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Canadian mines have, for the duration of the War, undertaken to sell to Great 
Britain all the copper, lead and zinc produced over and above Canadian requirements 
and production of all these metals has been at capacity levels for some time. Supplies 
have been brought under direct control because of the insatiable war demands. 
So tight has the situation become that copper and brass have, as from Dec. 4, 1942, 
been placed under direct allocation. The Metals Controller requires that sales of 
300 Ib. or more of these metals must have official approval. 


Labour shortages have directly affected forestry operations. Operations in the 
woods have not kept pace with other primary production groups owing largely to 
the curtailment of forest operations for the pulp and paper mills, the output of which 
has been restricted in order to conserve electricity for more direct war needs. Lumber, 
however, is in greater demand than ever, both on its own account and as a substitute 
for metals, and the Timber Controller has appealed to lumbermen across the 
Dominion to produce to the maximum. 


In November, 1942, the season’s canned salmon pack was reported at 1,786,000 
cases, which was 451,000 cases less than at November, 1941, but of this the sockeye 
pack was 665,000 cases—one-third greater than in 1941. The United Kingdom had 
at Nov. 1, 1942, already received more salmon from Canada than in the whole of 
1941. Herring shipments to Britain have been less than in 1941, but the Dominion is 
setting aside as large a part of the catch as possible for the British consumer. The 
fishing industry has been handicapped in 1942 by the calls upon its man-power as 
well as by the loss of some of its best vessels requisitioned by the Department of 
National Defence. 


To sum up, the striking feature of the war-time organization of the Canadian 
economy has been its diminishing dependence on the peace-time mechanism of prices 
and profits and the increased stress placed on voluntary co-operation and compulsion. 


The change-over has not been sudden and during 1942 the emphasis has not been 
on new developments (although these, as indicated above, have been numerous) so 
much as on the more rigid and intensive application of powers and controls formerly 
provided for but held in abeyance or not completely developed. This trend will be 
emphasized more and more until final victory is achieved. 


While Canada, as a nation, is straining every sinew to play a worth-while part 
in winning this victory, the problems that will have to be faced in the post-war period 
are not being ignored. Thus, Canada and the United States have worked out an 
agreement, made public on Dec. 1, 1942, by which the two countries agree to co- 
operate in plans for post-war economic settlements along the lines laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter of August, 1941. The program is open to all other countries that 
choose to co-operate and is to be directed to: (1) the expansion of production, employ- 
ment, and the exchange and consumption of goods on an international scale for the 
common good; (2) the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce and the reduction of tariffs and trade barriers. 
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Starting almost from scratch, Canada, within three years, has developed a 
munitions industry that is not only meeting the needs of its own Armed Forces but is 
also sending immense supplies of war goods to all the United Nations. 


Canadian munitions are being employed by the Chinese and by the Russians ; 
they are being used in the Near East and in the Far East. They are being employed 
by that masterhand of production, the United States, and, above all, they are going 
to Britain where their weight is manifesting itself in the struggle against the 
Axis forces. 


Canada was producing virtually no war materials when hostilities broke out 
in September, 1939. During 1940, large peace-time industries were converted to 
war production and ambitious plans for expansion were formulated. Some industries, 
indeed, prepared themselves for war production without waiting for a direct request 
from the Government and with no assurance that their facilities would be utilized. 


Then came the fall of France, and Canada’s war industry was whipped into a 
break-neck gallop. Great Britain was facing the German onslaught alone. Canada 
heard the British Prime Minister’s call for “tools” and rushed the construction 
of plants and factories, the gathering of war supplies, and the re-direction of the 
nation’s entire economic life. 


In 1940, Canada began a vast program of war-plant construction. Where private 
industries were unable to finance their own expansion, the Government built exten- 
sions and bought the necessary machinery. Where large production schedules and 
other needs could not be met by private industry, the Government created com- 
panies wholly owned by the Crown to provide the necessary plants and to meet 
other needs. Of the 24 Crown companies incorporated, a number were organized 
not only to meet production problems, but also to surmount certain supply, pur- 
chasing and administrative problems. These Crown companies are playing their 
part in the tremendous expansion of Canadian industry to the point where it is 
now a potent and major source of arms for the entire Commonwealth, and indeed 
for the United Nations. 


Private interests, on the other hand, in many instances financed their own plant 
extensions, with or without an allowance for amortization, or built plants, writing 
off such expenditures through depreciation. Such deductible amounts are determined 
by a Government board created for this purpose—the War Contracts Depreciation 
Board. 


In the two years since the fall of France, the Government alone has created 
and now owns plants and other productive facilities to a value approximating six 
times the capital employed in the pre-war primary iron and steel industries. Or, 
putting it another way, the munitions industry now owned by the Crown is about 
four times as great as the entire pre-war chemical and allied products industry. 
At the end of March, 1940, the Canadian Government was administering capital 
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commitments of approximately $30,000,000 for plant expansion. By Sept. 30, 1942, 
commitments for the creation of productive facilities as applied in Canada totalled 
$780,000,000. 

During 1940 and the early part of 1941, United Kingdom commitments in Canada 
were substantially larger than Canadian, but the Canadian share of total commit- 
ments has been increasing and is now well over 50 p.c. of the total. The largest pro- 
portion of these commitments has been expended and the new Government plants 
are now in operation. 

To-day, at the end of 1942, plant capacity is approaching the limits of the 
nation’s capacity to produce raw materials. The mines and forests are yielding record 
quantities of metals, minerals and lumber and, having passed its major construction 
stages, Canada is now reaching peak production. 

The demand for war supplies in the present conflict is so great that production 
no sooner catches up with them than new needs and demands arise—greater than 
the first. Over-night, production programs are altered to answer changing war 
needs or to supply new theatres of war. To meet any contingency that may arise, 
the nation’s economic and industrial experts have been recruited by the Govern- 
ment in unprecedented numbers. 

Thousands of Canadian plants have been converted to war production. Many 
of these factories are turning out war goods which, to some extent, are similar to 
their normal product. There are some plants whose facilities do not lend them- 
selves to war-time production and these have had their operations curtailed. On 
the other hand, there are many instances where plants are producing articles far 
removed from the character of their normal production. Locomotive works are 
making tanks; street-car and bus builders are producing aircraft and other war 
materials; manufacturers of agricultural implements are turning out a wide variety 
of weapons, ranging from shells to aircraft. Similarly, firms engaged in the produc- 
tion of washing machines, sewing machines, and vacuum cleaners are making shell 
components, fuses, machine-gun magazines, and other products. 

Large companies, working on orders for tanks, guns, ’planes or ships, have 
speeded up their own output by parcelling out sub-contracts to smaller firms for 


Canada’s Peace- 
Time Plants are 
put to War- 
Time Uses.— 
A large electrical 
company is now 
turning out coast- 
al defence search- 
lights of 800,000,- 
000 candlelight 
power each. 


Courtesy, Wartime 
Information 


Aluminum is King in the Field 
of Aircraft Production 


Top: Molten aluminum 
being tapped from the 
remelt furnace imme- 
diately prior to its fab- 
rication. Centre: Alu- 
minum being ‘sand 
cast’; this type of cast- 
ing is widely used to- 
day. Bottom: Sheet 
aluminum in process 
of being rolled. 


Courtesy, Aluminum 
Company of Canada, 
Limited 


various component parts. Sorel Industries, for example, is producing 25-pounder 
guns but, of the 1,286 component parts required for this weapon, almost half are 
being made by sub-contractors. Parts sub-contracted are handled by shops, ranging 
from a two-car private garage, with about $4,000 worth of machinery and operated 
by the owner and two helpers, to a modern shop with $300,000 worth of machinery 
and 600 employees. 


From its inception, the Department of Munitions and Supply has consistently 
encouraged and aided prime contractors to place sub-contracts for component parts. 
A sub-contract division was set up in August, 1941, to intensify these efforts. 
Thus the Department has a knowledge of the facilities available in all plants scattered 
across the country and suggests suitable sub-contractors to prime contractors, as well 
as additional productive sources to its various production and purchasing branches. 


Nearly one million persons are now engaged directly or indirectly in war pro- 
duction. Since the beginning of 1942, about 28,000 individuals have each month 
been absorbed into industry. 
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The result of the gigantic war-time mobilization of industry is seen in the 
thousands of ships, tanks, guns and ’planes that are now pouring out of Canadian 
plants and shipyards. 


Shipbuilding —The most extensive ship-construction program ever undertaken 
by the Dominion has now climbed to a point where total orders approximate 
$1,000,000,000. Since the War began, substantially more than 300 combat ships and 
more than 1,000 smaller boats have been launched. Work is proceeding satisfactorily 
on the construction of more than 1,500 other naval units, including Tribal class 
destroyers, corvettes, minesweepers and fast patrol boats. 

With a 10,000-ton cargo vessel sliding down the ways every third day, the 
merchant-ship program, administered by Wartime Merchant Shipping Limited, 
envisages the building of nearly 300 vessels at an estimated cost of $600,000,000. 
Powered by made-in-Canada reciprocating engines and Scotch marine boilers, they 
are 10,000-ton deadweight and the manufacture of each vessel requires over a mile 
of steel ship plate. Included in the program are 18 vessels of 4,700 tons. 

Orders for the construction of a variety of small craft amount to $15,000,000. 
Since the beginning of the War, 1,200 of these smaller craft have been delivered, 
while 1,600 are at present under construction or under contract. 

Canada to-day boasts 21 major shipyards and 58 smaller boatyards. To feed 
all these yards, more than 500 industries all across Canada are engaged in the 
manufacture of components. 

Under the direction of a Controller of Ship Repairs and Salvage, extensive 
facilities for ship repairs have been provided at a cost substantially in excess of 
$6,000,000. Naval and merchant vessels damaged by enemy action or other cause 
can now put into Canadian ports for repair. 


Aircraft.—No less impressive has been the record of Canada’s aircraft industry. 
More than 75,000 Canadian workmen and technicians, including a large number of 
girls, are at work on aircraft. Current production runs to several hundred ’planes 
a month. Canada now provides not only all the ’planes required for the vast Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan and most of the service ’planes needed for the defence 
of Canada, but is building an impressive array of first-line combat ’planes for both 
Great Britain and the United States. 

To simplify and speed up the output, the manufacture of aircraft in Canada is 
now confined to 9 types as compared with the 15 types which, at one time or 
another, have been in production. These 9 types are: an elementary trainer, the 
Fairchild Cornell; a single-engined advance trainer, the North American Harvard ; 
a twin-engined advance trainer, the Canadian Anson; a twin-engined reconnaissance 
bomber and bombing and gunner trainer, the Bristol Bolingbroke; a Naval patrol 
bomber, the PBY-5-A Catalina amphibian; a new twin-engined bomber, the 
DeHavilland Mosquito a four-engined long-range bomber, the Lancaster ; a navy dive 
bomber, the Curtiss; and a single-engined transport, the Noorduyn Norseman. The 
contract for the Curtiss navy dive bomber was awarded in January, 1942. Involving 
an expenditure of $96,000,000, the order calls for the manufacture of 1,000 ’planes. 


Judged by civilian standards, one of Canada’s biggest businesses of to-day is 
the repair and overhaul of aircraft and engines. This work is being carried out by 
the Department of Munitions and Supply in 29 plants, strategically located across 
Canada. Many thousands of aircraft are taken down and thoroughly overhauled 
annually. 
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Automobiles and Trucks.—The Canadian automobile industry has played a great 
part in equipping the armed forces of the Empire. Some 400,000 vehicles have 
been produced in Canada and shipped abroad for service in every campaign in which 
Empire forces have participated. In addition, bicycles, buses, tires, spare parts and 
other items are being produced for war purposes in large quantities. 

Indeed the Canadian automobile industry, which now employs upwards of 30,000 
men, is building more than 100 kinds of military vehicles, including 21 types of 
workshops, 5 types of wireless trucks, 3 types of ambulances, 3 types of fire trucks, 
scout cars, reconnaissance cars, armoured cars, and 90 types of troop and ammunition 
transports, artillery tractors and trailers. Manufacturers, who once concentrated 
their efforts on civilian needs, are now turning out infantry tanks, cruiser tanks and 
universal carriers, and each month sees an acceleration of their output. 

The universal carrier is in essence a baby tank. This efficient little machine 
travels at speeds of 45 miles an hour on caterpillar tracks. It manoeuvres with ease 
on almost any terrain and is equipped with machine guns. A single Canadian plant 
turns out enough of these carriers in a day to equip a battalion, or enough in 14 
days to equip an infantry division. 

The 2 types of tanks Canada is producing are the Ram and the Valentine.* 
The Valentine is being shipped to Russia in quantities. It is a medium light tank, 
officially rated at 18 tons and is diesel motored. The body is armour plate, riveted 
and bolted, and the rotating turret may be operated either by hand or by electric 
control. In reality, it is a giant mechanical ferret, capable of burrowing its way 
through a brick building. As big as a living-room in an ordinary house, it is able 
to travel at nearly 20 miles an hour, climb steep ascents, ford streams, and rip 
through barbed-wire entanglements, or any ordinary defence works. There are more 
than 40,000 parts, exclusive of armaments, in a single Canadian-built infantry tank. 

Nearly 20 feet in length, the Ram weighs more than a railway freight car. It 
can proceed, lightly and quietly, over all kinds of terrain from swamps to rocky and 
irregular ground. Its engine, which develops as much horse-power as several large, 
modern automobiles together, is capable of propelling its great bulk over obstacles 
and up steep hills. It is heavily armed, and has great offensive power. 


Guns and Munitions.—Before 1939, except for the Ross rifle, the manufacture 
of guns was virtually unknown to Canada. To-day, Canada is not only a leading 
producer of guns but is producing them at costs comparing favourably with those 
of any country. Some of the guns and munitions now being produced in Canada are 
ASmLON OM Se 
25-pounder field guns, with equipment, Browning aircraft machine guns 


trailers, and tractors Browning tank type machine guns 
Bofors anti-aircraft gun barrels No. 4 rifles 
Bofors anti-aircraft guns, mountings, Safety fuse pistols 
equipment, and predictors 12-pounder naval guns 
3°7-inch anti-aircraft gun barrels 4-inch naval guns, 2 types 
3-7-inch anti-aircraft guns complete Naval gun mountings, 12 types 
with equipment Depth charge throwers 
Anti-aircraft barrels of a third type 4-inch smoke dischargers 
Tank guns and mountings Sten machine carbines 
Anti-tank guns Boys anti-tank rifles 
Anti-tank gun carriages Naval pom-poms 
2-inch trench mortars Naval Vickers guns 
3-inch trench mortars Secret equipment and weapons of vari- 
Bren guns ous types 
100-round Bren gun magazines Gun carriages 


_ *On Jan. 27, 1943, it was officially stated that the production of Valentine tanks was being 
discontinued in favour of heavier models. 
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Canada can boast to-day that she has machine-gun plants that compare in size 
with any similar units in the world. Deliveries of small arms are now numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. Great quantities of Lee-Enfield -303 rifles have been shipped 
from a Government-owned factory. During the summer of 1942 production was 
being stepped up at the rate of 4,000 rifles a month. 

The plant manufacturing Bofors anti-aircraft guns came into full production 
in 1943. Prior to making complete gun units, this plant was producing barrels 
for the same gun. The output of tank and anti-tank guns has greatly exceeded 
expectations. 

Particularly good results have also been obtained in the output of mountings 
and fittings that are often more of a mechanical problem than the guns themselves. 
In every instance, however, the gun-mounting program is keeping pace with the 
manufacture of the guns. 

In the field of ammunition, production figures are particularly _ impressive. 
Canada is not only producing far in excess of a million shells each month, several 
million rounds of small-arms ammunition a day, and substantial quantities of aerial 
bombs, trench mortar bombs, and anti-tank mines, but it has created a new industry 
whereby shells are filled with various explosives and shipped overseas as completed 
rounds of ammunition. One hundred million dollars has been spent in creating vast 
new plants where men and women are trained for the exact operation of manu- 
facturing and filling ammunition with high explosives and propellent charges. 

In the field of shells, there are 28 different types of 15 different calibres. These 
range in size from the deadly 37-millimetre armour-piercing shot to the shattering 
7-2-inch, and include, among others, the 25-pounder, 3-7-inch anti-aircraft, 4-5-inch 
howitzer, 4-inch naval, 2-pounder armour-piercing shot, and 2-inch naval. In addi- 
tion, Canadian factories are fashioning large quantities of shell components—8 types 
of fuses, 14 types of cartridge cases, 2 types of gaines and 6 types of primers. There 
are also 500-pound aerial bombs, practice bombs, 2 types of depth charges, anti- 
tank mines, rifle grenades, pyrotechnics of 50 basic kinds for aerial, field, naval, 
and practice uses, 7 types of trench mortar bombs, and filled rounds of ammunition, 
bombs, and depth charges. 

Both as to quality and as to quantity, Canadian factories hold an enviable position 
in the field of small-arms ammunition. Hundreds of millions of rounds have been 
shipped including ball, tracer, incendiary, and armour-piercing type of -303, -30/06, 
-22, -38, -50, -55, 9 mm. and 45 Colt automatic. 

The bomb program ranges from 500-pound aerial bombs to practice bombs. 
Deliveries totalling more than 500,000 units have been made. Mortar bombs, gren- 
ades, and anti-tank mines are being turned out at the rate of tens of thousands every 
month. 


Chemicals and Explosives.—A vital link in the industrial war effort is the 
production of chemicals and explosives for Canadian filling plants and for shipment 
overseas. The range extends from high explosives, rifle and cannon propellents, 
and T.N.T., down to the intermediary chemicals and raw materials. The present 
monthly production of explosives and chemicals runs into thousands of tons, and 
Canada now turns out in a few months more military explosives than during the 
entire war period from 1914 to 1918. 

The fact that a single ammunition-filling plant occupies 450 separate buildings, 
scattered over an area of more than 5,000 acres, is indicative of the scope of some 
of the major projects. 
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Makers of pyrotechnics have swung over into war-time production and already 
hundreds of thousands of signal cartridges, flame floats, flares, smoke generators, 
sea markers, signal rockets, lights, and igniters, are being shipped to the R.C.A.F., 
the R.C.N., the Canadian Army, and to Britain and the Allied Governments. 


The General Purchasing Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply is 
charged with a responsibility similar in magnitude to that which would confront 
a municipal administration if it were called upon to feed, clothe and make com- 
fortable a population of more than half a million. It buys medical and dental stores, 
beds and other furniture, kitchen and dining-room supplies, lumber and building 
materials, office furniture and equipment, sanitary supplies and personal equipment, 
household appliances, linen, electrical equipment, fuel, paint, hardware, religious 
and educational books and other articles, cultural and recreational facilities, and 
all the other essentials of life. 


Between July, 1939, and January, 1942, the Defence Project Construction 
Branch has undertaken projects ranging from hangars for Canadian airports, build- 
ing and ground services for flying schools, coast defence batteries, semi-tidal dry 
docks, and marine railways, to manufacturing plants. Construction contracts 
awarded by the Department to date aggregate more than $300,000,000. This expendi- 
ture is nearly double the total of civilian construction in Ontario in the last four 
years of peace. 


The largest proportion of the contracts awarded have been for buildings required 
by the Royal Canadian Air Force and the British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. As an indication of the extent of this phase of the work, the hangars on 
Canadian airfields would equal a single hangar 50 miles in length, while the paved 
runways on the airfields would equal in length a highway stretching from Halifax 
to Vancouver. 


A munitions program of the magnitude of that which Canada has undertaken 
makes tremendous demands on sources of raw material. Control of the distribution 
of raw materials has been imposed in order to supply war industries with steel, 
rubber, copper, oil, and hundreds of other vital war goods. The organization of 
controls is covered at pp. 21 to 22. 


The actual delivery of war munitions since the beginning of the War equals 
the total production of Canadian industry in the year 1934—and these deliveries 
cover only the materials ordered by the Department of Munitions and Supply. They 
do not include all the timber and agricultural and other supplies that this Dominion 
has furnished Britain. Moreover, while deliveries have reached this amount, as 
much again is on order and day-by-day deliveries are being made at an increasing 
momentum. : 


This, then, is the story of Canada’s war-time mobilization of industry. A story 
of a race against time, of the unloosing of billions of dollars, of the creation of 
vast new industries and the construction of acres of factory space, of the steady 
stream that funnels into war plants as raw materials, and comes out again as 
ships and tanks, ’planes and guns, ammunition and explosives, for shipment to the 
battle fronts in far corners of the earth. 
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Introduction 


From the enormous demands of the aluminium industry to those of the smallest 
manufacturer of “bits and pieces”, power plays a vital role in Canada’s war effort. 
Fundamental to Canada’s remarkable achievement in the production of war materials 
for the needs of her own Armed Forces and for those of the United Nations through- 
out the world is the possession of an abundant supply of power in readily usable form. 
It is the continuous flow of great quantities of energy from favourably situated power 
stations over networks of interconnected transmission systems to mines, mills and 
factories that has made possible the constantly increasing production of war materials 
during the past three years. These increases have been made in all forms of produc- 
tion: in the recovery, refining and fabrication of metals; in the manufacture of aero- 
planes, ships, tanks, guns, bombs, shells, explosives, textiles and clothing, wood and 
paper, rubber and many other products; in the processing of foodstuffs; and in the 
multitudinous other requirements of a nation engaged in total war. 
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Unharnessed Power in Northern Canada.—Many sites such as this remain to be developed as industry 
extends farther northward. 


Courtesy, International Paper Sales 
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Canada is singularly fortunate as compared with other nations in the extent of 
developed power and in the abundant resources still undeveloped. For the develop- 
ment of power from fuel there are the strategically located coal measures of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, the coal and lignite deposits of Alberta and southern 
Saskatchewan, the oil and natural gas wells of southern Alberta and the coal deposits 
of the southeastern and coastal areas of British Columbia. These fuel resources will 
continue to play a'substantial part in the development of power in the areas mentioned. 
Throughout the Dominion, however, water power predominates in supplying energy 
for industry and for domestic and commercial use. This is indicated by the fact that 
more than 98 p.c. of all electricity generated in Canada for sale is produced by water 
power and less than 2 p.c. by fuel power. Water-power resources are unique in that 
they have the inherent quality of inexhaustibility by use—their use by industry in no 
way limits the ever-recurring cycle of evaporation, condensation, precipitation, and 
run-off by which their supply is renewed. 

Another significant feature, as affecting Canada, is the fortunate occurrence of 
large water-power resources in what has been termed “the acute fuel zone” where 
native coal is not conveniently or economically available. The Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, without native coal except for an undeveloped lignite field in the James 
Bay area, include the principal centres of population and manufacturing, and abound 
in many raw materials of industry ; they contain within their borders more than one- 
half of the total available water-power resources and more than three-quarters of the 
developed water powers of Canada. In other provinces also, the incidence of water 
power in proximity to other resources, particularly those of mine and forest, is like- 
wise favourable. 


The Power Situation in Canada in 1914 Compared with 1939 

In considering the fundamental position occupied by power and particularly water 
power for virtually all war production in Canada, it is of interest to examine and 
compare the situation that existed at the outbreak of the First World War with that 
obtaining at the commencement of the present struggle. At the beginning of the 
First World War water-power plants in Canada had a total installed capacity of 
1,700,000 h.p.; by the end of 1939, shortly after the commencement of the present 
war, this total had grown to 8,289,000 h.p.—four and three-quarter times the installed 
capacity of 1914. During the four years of the First World War the increase was 
relatively small, only 427,000 h.p. of new installation being added. Following that 
war, however, a period of pronounced industrial expansion set in which brought about 
great increases in power demand, particularly by such large power users as the pulp 
and paper, chemical and metallurgical industries. To keep ahead of this power demand, 
a great increase in water-power development took place ; almost 6,000,000 h.p. of new 
installation being added between 1918 and 1939. 

The years between 1918 and 1939 witnessed first a very rapid expansion in busi- 
ness, culminating in 1929, and then a period of pronounced depression, the results of 
which were still being felt to some extent in 1939. The primary demands for power 
followed very closely the same course—first a rapid increase to 1929, then recession 
and a recovery to 1929 levels in 1934, and finally a period of moderate growth to 1939. 
It is not possible, however, to adjust the construction of new water-power installations 
to synchronize with the variations of the business cycle. Water-power development 
involves the construction of dams, canals, pipe-lines, power stations, and other com- 
ponents, the construction of which covers, in most cases, a period of several years. 
In 1929, in anticipation of continued growth of power demand, a number of large 
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hydro-electric power developments were in course of construction. Financial and 
other conditions precluding the discontinuance of construction of these developments, 
the total of water-power installations continued to increase, throughout the depression 
years, whereas the demand for power fell off. To provide a market for the surplus 
power, made available by this increase in installed Capacity, a very substantial increase 
was made in the use of electric energy for the raising of process steam in the pulp 
and paper industry. This use resulted from the development of the electric steam 
boiler to absorb the surplus of power created by the termination of the First World 
War. Although the unit rate was low, the revenue received from the sale of this 
surplus, or secondary, power served a useful purpose in helping to carry the fixed 
charges on excess power capacity. The use of surplus or secondary power in electric 
boilers reached a maximum in 1937 when 7,313,000,000 kwh. were sold for this pur- 
pose; the equivalent of more than 1,000,000 continuous horse-power. The situation 
is illustrated in the chart on p. 45 which shows, for the period 1920-41, inclusive, 
the growth of installed capacity in hydro central electric stations in Canada and the 
corresponding production of kilowatt hours in each year divided as between the 
energy produced for export to the United States, for use in electric steam boilers, 
and for uses other than these two or what may be termed for primary use in Canada. 


The Situation During the Present War 

At the outset of the present war, therefore, and as a result of the situation that 
has just been described, Canada was in the fortunate position of having almost imme- 
diately available a large reservoir of power that could be diverted to war industry. 
There were, as well, certain water-power undertakings still uncompleted in which 
new units could be brought into operation with relatively little delay. During the 
three years 1939, 1940 and 1941 new water-power installations were added to the 
extent of 654,000 h.p. In this period the annual production of electric energy for 
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A Typical Developed Water-Power Site in the Prairie Provinces.—In the lower right-hand corner part of 
the step-up transformer system is shown. The Power 1s stepped-up to high voltage for economical 
transmission over long distances. 


Courtesy, Dominion Water and Power Bureau 
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primary use in Canada by hydro central electric stations increased by 9,876,000,000 
kwh. which is the equivalent of more than 1,500,000 continuous horse-power and prob- 
ably represents the entire power output of hydraulic turbines totalling more than 
2,000,000 h.p. This great increase in primary power produced was accomplished by 
the installation of additional generating equipment ; by fuller utilization of existing 
installations; by the diversion of additional water for power production at Niagara 
Falls; by the conversion to primary use of large amounts of power formerly used in 
electric boilers; and by the continuation of daylight saving throughout the winter 
months. As the demand for power continued to increase, additional measures involv- 
ing economy in domestic, commercial and municipal use, and the diversion of power 
from non-essential to essential industries were instituted. 


AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED WATER POWER 
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It is difficult to make any definite estimate of the amount of power actually being 
used in Canada in connection with the war effort. In addition to the power being 
utilized directly for the production of war equipment and materials, there is undoubt- 
edly a large quantity of power being used for works and services closely related to 
primary war production but which it is difficult to segregate from non-war power 
demands. It is safe to say, however, that war demands have accounted for the increase 
of more than the 1,500,000 continuous horse-power which has taken place in electric- 
power production for primary use during the past three years and it should be no 
exaggeration to state that 2,200,000 h.p., or one-quarter of the total water-power 
installation in Canada, is now being devoted to war purposes. Expressed in man- 
power, on the commonly used basis of the work of ten men being the equivalent 
of one horse-power, it may be said that the amount of water power being used for 
war purposes corresponds to the work of an army of 22,000,000 men. This gives some 
idea of the tremendous importance of water power in supplying the energy necessary 
to carry out Canada’s impressive program of war production. 
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A Battery of Transformers at 
an Ontario Station.—These 
transformers step-down the. 
power before it is distri- 
buted to consumers. 


Courtesy, Canadian General 
Electric Co. 


Power in Relation to the Manufacturing and Mining Industries 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has compiled statistics showing the power 
equipment installed in the manufacturing and mining industries from 1923 to 1940. 
The two industries together account for almost all industrial power used. It would 
be difficult to compile such data for the primary industries and it would not change 
the totals materially. The total power equipment available in the combined industries 
rose from 2,448,219 h.p. in 1923 to 6,352,775 h.p. in 1940, or by 160 p.c., and the total 
electric motors from 1,488,523 h.p. to 5,136,200 h.p., or by 245 p.c. The ratio of electric 
motors to total power equipment in the manufacturing industries rose from 61 Dian 
1923 to 81 p.c. in 1940. In the mining industries very much the same picture is shown, 
the ratio having risen from 57 p.c. in 1923 to 80 p.c. in 1940. 

It is interesting to note that both the manufacturing and mining industries relied 
upon electricity for more than one-half of their power needs as early as 1923, and that 
to-day electric motors do four-fifths of the work in these industries. The equipment 
in the manufacturing industries operated by power purchased from central electric 
stations increased by 272 p.c. between 1923 and 1940. In the earlier year 73 p.c. of 
the electric motors were operated by purchased electricity and in 1940 the ratio had 
increased to 83 p.c. 

The mining industries showed a much greater relative increase in the proportion 
of their power equipment operated by purchased electricity than did manufacturing, 
the increase from 1923 to 1940 in electric motors so operated being 528 p.c. The 
ratio of motors using power generated by the operators also rose from 69 p.c. to 88 p.c. 

These statements illustrate the trend towards electric drive and away from 
other forms of power, although some exaggeration may be introduced because of the 

practice of installing motors at each machine or group of machines with a total 
capacity greater than would be necessary if only one large motor or a prime mover 
with belts and shafting were used. 

While information as to power equipment installed is useful as indicating the 
trend towards electrification, the kilowatt hours purchased show the actual utilization 
of power. In 1936 the two groups of industry purchased 14,783,000,000 kwh.; this 
figure rose to 17,010,000,000 and 18,398,000,000 kwh. in 1936 and 1937, fell to 
16,690,000,000 kwh. in 1938 and rose again to 18,560,000,000 and 19,506,000,000 kwh. 
in 1939 and 1940. 

Between 1935 and 1940 the purchase of power by the manufacturing industries 
had increased by 29 p.c. and by the mining industries by 74 p.c..As the total increase 
in the consumption of power in the latter group increased by 81 p.c., a greater use 
of power generated within the industry is indicated, particularly in the metal-mining 
industries, where the consumption of such power has increased from 91,553,000 kwh. 
in 1935 to 245,949,000 kwh. in 1940, or by 169 p.c. The opening of mines in isolated 
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regions, where no central station power is available, or the initial stages of develop- 
ment work, where it is preferable to work the small-scale operations by locally gener- 
ated power, are some of the possible reasons for such a trend. 

The table below shows the total consumption of electric power, whether pur- 
chased or generated by the industry, during the 1935-40 period. 


Consumption of Electricity in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1935-40 


Year Manufacturing Mining Total 
‘000 kwh. 7000 kwh. ’000 kwh. 
NOS 5 ee rete meee te Pe Pre an EL tana eee tiiut aes seek eee 15,389,562 1,027,577 16,417,139 
OSG Se ee ae ee ee elongate Senkiat chetederets 17,696,749 999 ,026 18,695,775 
THES e eee a ope sata soba Me er Phares hock he games cach ae 19,421,446 1,502,949 20,924,395 
LOSS ee tay ee ed ith ese lo te er obak adres te 17,492 ,526 1,635,888 19,128,414 
NOS Ore yee meri on a rn ik WR, Hecate Meee eM aiisyc) andes 10 2 19,430,434 761 339 DAVAO 773 
JODO ete ee BT AE Re en RACER E Rudd ne Siena ar 20,595,913 1,854,204 22,450,117 


Special War-time Uses for Power in Manufacturing—The tremendous growth 
in the consumption of power by Canada’s electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical 
industries, which have been greatly expanded for munitions production, is shown in 
the following table. Large quantities of power are required in the manufacture of 
such chemicals as calcium carbide, cyanamide, chlorine, caustic soda, synthetic 
ammonia, such electric furnace products as aluminium, artificial abrasives, and the 
ferro-alloys, and in the electrolytic refining of copper, nickel, lead and zinc. It is 
Lecause of the potential power resources that many of these chemical plants were 
established in this country, but it is also a fact that primary mine materials were 
developed to the final refinery stage because power was available within economic 
distance of most of the large base-metal operations. 


Consumption of Electricity in the Electro-Metallurgical and Electro-Chemical 
Plants in Canada, 1927-41 


Year Kilowatt Hours Year Kilowatt Hours 
No. No. 

OD TAB Ward MNEs ie sy stick gents 2 ,232,638,581 LOS Serra ce, PE eee ee O00 2 7:0)390) 
TO DBE Se ae Cl Crean ORR te 2,396,121,395 LOS Grice ee IO: uneiatenen te, 3,565,623,955 
LAS SE Risin cio ne ons Moshe oc 2,699 014,444 1037 Rear riy: ors eee eS = 4,265,870,654 
TOS OMS se tent va Peer nee meee en. - 2,602 ,986,352 1:93 3: OeeaNe ee | tot Aeterna he 4,478,887,159 
Oh Ee Poe Ve An tisiceres Mac kaes car recter 2,410,653,918 TOS OS See riya eran meee 4,928,839,148 
NE anaes acer legs. Scie aner a 1,720,481,386 194 0) a eee le. ettteat tere ee 6,378,915,562 
DOSS sree ae VR areata hs «Peg enh oe 1,833,165,904 LOS Oe ene | Serra Meera ties oie SOO Ort G27 5 lelG 
O34 re ot ee een ee 2,320,996, 423 


The Application of Electric 
Power to Heavy Industry.— 
Motor-driven machine tools 
in a Canadian war plant. 


Courtesy, Canadian General 
Electric Co. 
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The production of aluminium consumes much electric energy. In the construction 
of aeroplanes aluminium comprises by weight 69 p.c. of the air-frame, 23 p.c. of the 
engine, and 24 p.c. of the propeller. This metal is also used in many other munitions 
of war. Every pound of aluminium produced requires approximately 10 kwh. of 
electric energy and as it is estimated that Canada is supplying one-third of the United 
Nations’ requirements of aluminium the enormous demand for electric energy may be 
readily appreciated. It is probable that the aluminium industry is taking more than 
one-sixth of Canada’s production of hydro-electric energy. 


Turning from the production of basic metals and materials, hydro-electric energy 
plays a vital role in supplying the motive power for the manufacture of virtually all 
war equipment. Aeroplanes and ships, tanks and all varieties of motor-vehicles, guns 
and shells and bombs, communication equipment, uniforms and clothing, rubber tires 
and goods, processed foods and the host of other things required for the Armed 
Forces—all these are turned out by machines driven by electric motors whose demand 
for power, although much less than that of the metallurgical and chemical industries, 
amounts to several hundreds of thousands of horse-power. In a great many cases 
the machines to make this equipment had first to be manufactured, large quantities 
of power being used for this purpose. 


In addition to all this, a very substantial increase in the demand for electric 
energy has arisen from the requirements for lighting and other electric services in 
new factories and homes or quarters for war workers, for the lighting and servicing 
of airfields, hangars, and quarters of the enormously expanded air-training program, 
and for quarters and facilities constructed throughout Canada for the accommodation 
of Army and Navy personnel. 


It is estimated that Canada is supplying 90 p.c. of the United Nations’ require- 
ments of nickel, 18 p.c. of those of zinc, 16 p.c. of their requirements of lead, 15 p.c. of 
their requirements of copper and lesser amounts of numerous other vital war metals. 
Great quantities of electric energy are required for the mining and reduction of the 
ores and for the refining of all of these metals. Magnesium is now coming into 
production in Canada on a growing scale and magnesium has an electric energy 
requirement per pound of metal almost as great as that of aluminium. Chemicals 
and explosives, too, are being produced in large quantities requiring very substantial 
amounts of electric energy. 


The success of Canada’s munitions program would have been impossible without 
the large supplies of power speedily available. The majority of munitions plants are 
approaching peak production and none have been delayed or restricted by lack of 
power. The large hydraulic installations now in progress will ensure the continuance 
of this supply and provide for future expansion. 
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CHAPTER I 


Population—Vital Statistics 
Population 


The present population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,170,000,000.* 
The British Empire, which covers slightly less than one-quarter of the land area of 
the earth, has an estimated population of 500,774,0007 or slightly less than one-quarter 
of the world’s population. Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the area of 
the British Empire, has a population of 11,506,655 (1941) or only about one forty- 
fifth of the Empire population. The latest official estimates of population of other 
British countries are: the British Isles, 50,681,000 (1939) ; Union of South Africa, 
10,521,000 (1941) ; Australia, 6,997,000 (1939) ; New Zealand, 1,629,000 (1941) ; all 
India, 382,000,000 (1939). While there is no absolute standard for population density, 
a certain minimum density is desirable. 


Growth of the Canadian Population.—The general rate of population increase in 
Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the greatest for that 
decade of any country in the world. In the second decade the rate was 22 p.c., again 
the greatest, with the one exception of Australia where growth was greater by a 
fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the United States grew 35 p.c. decade by decade 
until 1860, but with this exception there has been no recorded example of more rapid 
population growth than that of Canada in the early decades of the twentieth century. 
In 1871, only 2-97 p.c. of the population dwelt west of Lake of the Woods. In 1921 
the proportion was 28-37 p.c., in 1931, 29-51 p.c. and in 1941, 28-30 p.c. 


* The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1940-41, gives the population of the 
world as 2,170,000,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia and Africa, 
where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 


+t The Statesman’s Year Book, 1942. 


Populations of Canada, Census Years 1871-1941 


Province 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
JPA be Ga 94,021) 108,891) 109,078) 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 
ING Sats ae 387,800] 440,572} 450,396) 459,574) 492,338) 523,837 512,846 577,962 
IN: Beate ss 285,594.32 11,2331 $21,203)" (331, 120) 351,889]. 387,876 408 ,219 457,401 
Quer ie a 1,191,516)1,359,027|1,488,535]1,648,898)/2 ,005,776|2,360,6651| 2,874,7744| 3,331,882 
Ont.ceerta. 1,620,851/1,926,922/2,114,321/2,182,947/2,527,292|2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 
IMianicrracny. 25,228 62,260} 152,506} 255,211} 461,394] 610,118 700,139 729,744 
SEK) <fdo one = — = 91,279] 492,432) 757,510 921,785 895 ,992 
UNC eee Ee Ze = 73,022) 374,295) 588,454 731,605 796,169 
BiG eto: 36,247 49,459 98,173} 178,657} 392,480} 524,582 694,263 817,861 
WW ONye ys = = = Diese 9 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 
N.W.T.2... 48 ,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,507 7,988 9, 2044 12,028 


Canada.. .|3, 689, 257|4,324, 810/4, 833, 239/5, 371, 315/7, 206, 643/8, 787, 949 3|10,376,786 |11,506,655 


1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
2 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 
separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 3 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 4As corrected by transfer of the populations of Fort Harrison and Povungnituk (519) from 
the Northwest Territories to Quebec. 
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Urban and Rural Population—As regards urban and rural distribution, though 
Canada is still largely agricultural, town dwellers in 1941 exceeded the numbers 
living upon the land (6,252,416 urban and 5,254,239 rural). Seventy years ago the 
towns and cities of Canada accounted for only 19°58 p.c. of the people (722,343 urban 
and 2,966,914 rural), and at the beginning of the century the percentage was but 37-50. 


Populations of Cities and Towns having Over 25,000 Inhabitants 


Nots.—In all cases the populations for previous censuses have been rearranged as far as possible 
to compare with those of the same areas in 1941. 


Populations 
City or Town Province —__ SS 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

NMontihed lena eee Ouebecten aete.2 ti. soo 256,723 |328,172 |490,504 |618,506 |818,577 | 903,007 
AROLOn tO. eee eee Ontario.. ...../181,215 |209,892 |381,833 [521,893 |631,207 | 667,457 
Vancouver........ British Columbia SAE 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 {163,220 |246,593 | 275,353 
Wannipeos sean Manitoba.. ....e.-| 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 |179,087 {218,785 | 221,960 
BEVIN EON. Gk ah oe Ontario..............]| 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 |114,151 |155,547 | 166,337 
Otebecrie sere ase Ovlebecw yaa. akan 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 |130,594 | 150,757 
OC ta ware sti weam cake Ontario..............] 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 [126,872 | 154,951 
Calgarvere eater Albertanaeen..5 seattle oo L0 4,091 | 43,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 88,904 
Edmontons.o. Albertasreris een = 2,626 | 24,900 | 58,821 | 79,197 93,817 
London...........J/Ontario..............| 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 78,264 
Windsor..)........-|Ontario. «-.04......-2| 12/607 | 154198 | 235433 1 °55,985 | 98.179. 1 405.311 
Vierditna ss: ki ee Ouebecrreret can seid 296 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 67,349 
FHalifaxht ashe eee INOVaRSCOUamene ere 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 70,488 
Regina Aten ence Saskatchewan..n..... = 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 | 53,209 §8,245 
Saint John........|New Brunswick...... 39,179 | 40, 71 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 51,741 
Saskatoollse. sie. Saskatchewan........ = 12,004 | 25,739 | 43,291 43,027 
Victonlabene eee | oticishs Columbians elon oa. 20,919 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 44,068 
chreeWNiviersa.eas ti OUCDEC Ute isi ccs clone 8,334 9,981 | 13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 42 ,007 
Kitchener a eer, OltablOn rn. rs are mn oO 9,747 | 15,196 | 21,763 | 30,793 35,657 
BrAanttOnd creer ONtALIONN: sanere eth Nel 2S LO OLO M2 Sella Ona 40 Nes OntO” 31,948 
Hull.. ee A OUECHCEN hab cas 4o52 ce 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 | 29,433 32,947 
Sherbrooke........ Ouebecwrer te. nes ae 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 35,965 
Oitremonte.. nee Quebecs. rerun: bie: 795 1,148 4,820 | 13,249 | 28,641 30,751 
Fort William...... Onitartoweemrer sete |e le 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26,277 30,585 
St. Catharines..... Onitarioneerence nk. ce nO LO 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 | 24,753 30,275 
Keingstolme see Ontatiozeeeee oo. le Lo COS alm OOlm iat Se or 4eleo leo mimeo f430 30,126 
Oshawatereerr nels Ontario. one 4,066 4,394 7,436 | 11,940 | 23,439 26,813 
Syvdneyaanon seein INOXESCOWE. odndsoon c 2,427 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 | 23,089 28,305 
SaAulitestennviariencs|Ontarlonet aan eer 2,414 7,169 | 14,920 | 21,092 | 23,082 25,794 
Glace: Baye eae oe NovalScotiameneeere 2,459 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 | 20,706 25,147 
SUGDULYA octet ete OMCanlOn ieee we ee - 2,027 4,150 8,621 | 18,518 32,203 
AUinouseUbeeL, wat dou Ontariogercne tae = - = 3,843 | 14,200 28,790 
Peterborough...... Ontario ss sere eer 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 | 22,327 25,350 
Westmount. ..c0 a Qilebec sn wicca 3,076 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 | 24,235 26,047 


Aboriginal Races 


According to 1939 figures, the aboriginal population amounts in all to little more 
than 1 p.c. of the total population. The majority is made up of Indians. 


Indians.—Indian affairs are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources under the authority of the Indian Acct. 
Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians in the Dominion since 
the earliest times and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the 
local agents of the Branch. The activities of the Branch, as guardians of the Indians, 
include the control of Indian education, the care of health, etc., the development of 
agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions, and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The Indian Act provides for enfranchisement of Indians. In the older provinces, 
where the Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
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MONTREAL 
TERCENTENARY 
1642-1942 


Montreal, in 1942, completed the 
third century of its history. 
It was in mid-May, 1642, that 
some three score pioneers, 
commanded by Sieur de Mai- 
sonneuve, landed on the shore 
near the present Place Royale 
and set up their first camp. 
In 1941 Greater Montreal had 
a population of 1,139,921, of 
whom about 700,000 are of 
French origin. With the ex- 
ception of Paris, Montreal has 
the largest French population 
of any city in the world. 


Montreal is cosmopolitan: 


according to the Census of 
1931 (origin data for 1941 
are not yet available) 265,000 
of its population were of 
British origin, 58,000 Hebrew, 
22,000 Italians, 7,800 Polish, 
6,700 German and 39,000 of 
other racial origins. Maison- 
neuve and his companions 
were both farmers and sol- 
diers. They cleared the land 
to build their homes and the 
pathways through the woods 
became the first city streets. 
Montreal has to-day 900 miles 
of streets and _ boulevards. 
The small village industries 
have grown until Montreal 
has become Canada’s largest 
industrial centre and, in ton- 
age shipped, the second lar- 
gest port on the North Ameri- 
can continent. The illustra- 
tions show St. James Street 
in 1837, 1869 and as it is 
to-day. 


Eskimos Examining their 
Fishing Nets at 
Coppermine, N.W.T. 


Courtesy, Department of 
Mines and Resources 


enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government in dealing 
with this problem. Indians who become enfranchised lose the special protection 
attached to their wardship, so that premature enfranchisement must be avoided. 


According to the count in 1939 made by the Department of Indian Affairs (1941 
Census figures are not yet available), the total number of Indians was 118,378, 
made up by provinces as follows: P.E.L., ZA TEN Si) 2,109. 9N, Be? 1,022 Our 
14,578; Ont., 30,145; Man., 14,561; Sask., 13,020: Ata. che lO3t | Bie cane 
Wukon;si 550.3 Nea. (3724. 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern fringe 
of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay, although 
in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson Bay there are 
bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who subsist chiefly on 
caribou. 


The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, which, by regulative measures, conserves the natural resources necessary to 
their subsistence. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent stations 
in the eastern, central, and western Arctic, at a number of which medical officers are 
located, and by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. 
Law and order in all regions in Canada inhabited by Eskimos is maintained by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

According to the Dominion Census of 1931 (1941 figures not yet available), 
there were 5,979 Eskimos in Canada, 78 p.c. of these being in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. The distribution by provinces was: N.W.T., 4,670; Que., 1,159; Yukon, 
85; Man,,62-.and Alta. 3. 


Sex and Age Distribution—The population of Canada in 1941 was made up 
of 5,900,536 males and 5,606,119 females. Thus there were 513 males and 487 
females per thousand population as compared with 518 males and 482 females in 
1931. The trend of masculinity has decreased in late years due to the falling off in 
immigration which is always a strong influence in building up a masculine pre- 
dominance in the age groups between 15 and 30 years. However, for 1941 the 
provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick showed a small increase 
in masculinity compared with 1931; elsewhere (with the exception of the Northwest 
Territories where the masculinity showed a substantial increase from 537 per 1,000 
in 1931 to 557 in 1941) the proportion of females has increased. 
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POPULATION 


Sex and Age Distribution, by Provinces, 1941 


Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Age Group ———___- qe lm —_—_——_—_——_— 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
O=e4 V.CATSa pars | eae oes 4,877 4,648 29,353 DS AlG DISS Sif DATS 
Se ee Mette ee Seo tians ete ai : 4,868 4,790 28,268 27,416 24,176 23132 
TOS ee Ree, oe arsenals 4,834 4,656 28,120 27,266 23,957 23,864 
b LS Ke eT ee aed RRR ceo erect ate 4,678 4,506 IS RYO: 27 , 898 24,679 23,765 
DO) Ae eee i ae ee 4,472 3,790 27 ,934 DOs 22,026 20,281 
ONE. bh Te RE en etre EAE L320 6,165 47,719 42,785 34,916 31,920 
35 = 4 Avetce er bate ne ee crear kas 5,242 4,732 32,681 30,511 Dk IBS) 23,902 
A= S40 Ee Oe. Cee wee ate 4,690 4,489 28,084 26,544 21,497 20,156 
SS =64 ein Oo ee eee ace SD Sons 22,036 20,350 16,362 14,939 
G5=G60 ees oe crete wrote he 1,531 1,469 8,939 8,188 6,461 5,760 
TONOTLOVEL msisoecnda cies coder 2EOS5 3,001 14,387 Syn 9,953 10,260 
All Ages....... Ses 49 , 228 45,819 296,044 281,918 234,097 223,304 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Onze oy ears intawe sete ole 179,007 174,428 151,497 146,427 31,349 30,310 
LE ee kn cso Eee eo 175);,479 172,761 152,909 148 ,606 31,657 30,567 
POST Aten oe saree 181,899 179,539 164.605 160,199 34,095 33,001 
VS 1 Oi Oe NE oa. inde i Aa ttin tne 175,941 LS e252 172,133 166,983 36,675 36,718 
DAY ES Gs Tahal EE Oe eae ame per, 148,355 155,882 163,579 160,410 34,898 34,375 
PIE CLES Oe a en RS We eae d 262,195 266,555 305,515 296,695 59,225 58,055 
8 ah ea ee om ec tae ee 201,846 198,754 267,392 251,309 45,514 42,594 
PRS Y A a ay Art tay og ON eee 155,708 146,612 229,448 217,263 ||- 44,422 38,213 
SSG 4k eee ew tapes tae eee 106,405 99 ,609 169,281 162,079 35,409 27 ,016 
OSC ee act tinente os 36,162 34,997 57,724 58,618 10,649 8,390 
LOVOTOV Tab ye nies occa ote 50,285 54,511 87,118 97,865 14,186 12,426 
All Ages.......... 1,672,982 | 1,658,900 || 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 378,079 351,665 
Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
ORS A VATS ae na Micvenste rae mes 43,312 41,641 37,975 36,926 30,118 29,394 
SSO MES Ae ee Wei ate oe eel aN 44,683 43,550 38,425 37,423 27,969 26,946 
aU Pe We Baca cite Dalit RGR ra ORES Be gar eae 48,231 46,659 39,198 38,505 30,580 30,126 
151 Oo rr er te et Aca 48,857 AT ASZ 39,335 39 ,023 SII OMS 32,893 
2O0=2) 4a ee ee tae ee 44,204 40,893 37,524 36,090 34,153 35,094 
DS= 34 cete he ete fe cmap, S 68,850 63,345 63,955 58,583 68,359 65,617 
55a ee oh ee 53,225 46,180 55,124 43,813 57,935 48,461 
AS =54 7 MVE Percy eee ene eee 54,937 41,261 50,885 36,711 Saran 46,723 
SOAS trccheone kor ont ume ats 44,343 28,417 39,939 25,494 55,565 38,388 
65=69 eee yay bers ka comes 1275351 7,997 11,150 1353 17,266 1A SSPE | 
(OSOEZOV ECL asa ee oe rote 14,570 11,334 12,948 9,790 21,618 16,861 
All Ages ls. 33 2200" 477 ,563 418,429 426,458 369,711 435,031 382,830 
Immigration 


Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year ended in 1942 numbered 
8,865 as compared with 11,496 in 1941 and 16,205 in 1940. 

English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh from overseas numbered 2,182 as compared 
with 3,104 and 3,566 in 1941 and 1940, respectively ; immigrants from the United States 
totalled 6,311 in 1942 as compared with 7,443 and 5,748, respectively, for the two 
previous years; from other countries the number was 372 as compared with 949 
and 6,891. 

A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of ‘returned Cana- 
dians’. These Canadian citizens are divided into three groups: (a) Canadian born; 
(b) British born (outside of Canada) ; and (c) naturalized in Canada. The total 
for 1941-42 was 3,318 as compared with 5,140 in 1940-41. 
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houses along the main road and a more neighbourly village life. 


A Farming Village in Lake St. John County, Que.—The long narrow farms permit the clustering of 


‘seigneurial’ system of settlement. 


This is typical of the old French 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission calls for 
an immigration examination on the International Boundary and at ocean ports. In 
1941-42 the number of entries in this class totalled 18,012,000 made up of 13,948,000 
tourists, etc., 4,061,000 residents returning and 3,000 Canadians returning after resi- 
dence in the United States, as mentioned in the preceding paragraph; in 1940-41 the 
total entries numbered 18,416,000 divided between 13,176,000 tourists, etc., 5,235,000 
returning residents and 5,000 returned Canadians. 


Vital Statistics 


Canada has had a national system of registration since 1920, organized by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the Registration Officials in the 
provinces. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, by Provinces 


Births Deaths Marriages 
Province 1941! 1926 19411! 1926 19411 1926 
Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 


No. per M | per M No. per M | per M No. per M | per M 


re (i | i, | ey 


Prince Edward Is...] 2,036 21-7 20-1 1,129 12-0 10-3 671 7-1 5-3 
INOVAsSCOGlalns anne 13,623 23-8 21-3 6,815 11-9 12-4 6,575 11-5 5-6 
New Brunswick....] 12,253 27-0 26-1 5,176 11-4 12:6 4,938 10-9 7°4 
Quebec sma n: 88,935 26°8 31-6 || 34,309 10:3 14-3 || 32,783 9-9 6-8 
Omtanioner cn. tcc aiine oem 19-2 21-4 || 39,179 10:4 11-3 | 43,270 11-5 7°5 
Manitoba aan eae 14,812 20:5 22°9 6,495 9-0 8-3 8,305 11-5 7-1 
Saskatchewan......| 18,451 20-8 25:2 6,458 7°3 7°4 7,036 7-9 6-7 
Alber tapccesp eels 240 21-9 23°8 6,385 8-1 8-5 8,467 10°7 7 +4 
British Columbia...| 14,947 18-5 16-6 8,481 10-5 9-0 9,756 12-1 7-3 
Canada?...... 254,483 22-3 24-7 114,427 10-0 11-4 121,801 10-7 7-1 
aE ea a Se I A As sg SU alle i 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Births.—From 1926 to 1930 the number of births showed an upward trend rising 
from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was reversed until 1939 when the number of 
births was 229,468 as against 229,446 in 1938. In 1940 the figure rose to 244,316 and 
in 1941 to 254,483, the highest since the Province of Quebec entered the Registration 
Area in 1926. Because of the growing population, the rate showed a steady drop from 
1926 to 1937 of from 24-7 to 19-8 but in 1940 the rate stood at 21:5 and in 1941 at 22:3. 

The decline in births during the depression is apparent and, in great measure, was 
affected by rural depopulation. 


Deaths.—The ten leading causes of death accounted for well over 76 p.c. of the 
total deaths in Canada in 1941 and “diseases of the heart”, considered as a group, was 
the most important cause. Cancer was second; incidentally, the death rate from this 
cause has advanced almost every year from 1926 to 1941, the increase in that period 
being from 80-7 to 117-4 per 100,000 population; there is every indication of a 
smoothing out of the rate curve for this disease. This increase in deaths is rather 
misleading being due to improvement in diagnostic and X-ray techniques and to the 
ageing of the Canadian population. In 1926 pneumonia was in third place with a rate 
of 89-3. Its drop in 1941 to eighth place with a rate of 52-1 is no doubt attributable 
to the general use of sulphanilamide and its derivatives as antigens for this disease. 


Infant Mortality—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown a sub- 
stantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 to 61 in 1939 and 
56 in 1940. However, in 1941 the rate has increased to 60 per 1,000 live births. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 


Infants under One Year : Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province oe 
1926 1939 1940 19411 || 1926 1939 1940 19411 

Prince: bawards island 4.8 oe 123 168 137 162 70 79 65 80 
INGVaTSCOtiaw tents terete ee 882 761 802 894 80 64 62 66 
New Brunswick een eee: 1,095 893 934 931 106 79 80 76 
Quebec 11,666 | 6,210 | 5,856 | 6,760 142 78 70 76 
Ontariovaniebesni re eee ae ,302 | 2,979 | 2,959 | 3,29 78 46 43 46 
Manitoba ccm oe ects aun 122 752 756 788 Gi 55 51 53 
Saskatchewanses eis ees ie eine 1,681 930 979 946 81 St ot OH 
ATDEr tale = Mrgee = teat te earoer ae 1923S 763 834 877 85 46 48 51 
Britishs Coliimbpia aca eee 588 483 526 549 58 39 38 37 
Ganadaty ee 23,692 |13,939 |13,783 |15,197 102 61 56 60 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase——Natural increase results from the difference between births 
and deaths. The birth rate (as indicated in the table at p. 56) is, in general, declining 
in Canada, although it increased in 1940 and 1941. The death rate is declining at a 
somewhat lower rate (1937 and 1941 show a slight rise) with the result that the rate 
of natural increase has been downward on the whole since 1930. The rate for 1926 
was 13-3 per 1,000; for 1929 it was 12-2; for 1933, 11-3; for 1938, 11-0; for 1940, 
11-7; and for 1941, 12-3. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. The depression 
exercised a marked influence on marriages and the marriage rate, causing a downward 
trend until 1933 when a gradual recovery commenced. The increase continued until 
1938 when the yearly total for marriages stood at 88,438. The influence of the War 
is reflected in the abnormally large figures for the years 1939, 1940 and 1941 of 103,658, 
123,318 and 121,801, respectively. 
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CHAPTER II 


Survey of Production—National Income 


Survey of Production 


Productive activities in 1942 were greatly stimulated by the growing requirements 
of the War and favourable climatic conditions contributed to the largest farm crops 
in history. These circumstances, however, are not reflected in the statistics of this 
chapter, since the latest figures of the survey cover the year 1940. Nevertheless, it 
can safely be said that, while the output of commodities, after elimination of duplica- 
tion, rose 18 p.c. in 1940 over the preceding year, the advances in the following years 
were very much greater. Values produced by nine main branches of production were 
$3,824,000,000 in 1940. Those for later years cannot be stated definitely, but the index 
of the physical volume of business recorded a gain of 32-7 p.c. in 1941 over the preced- 
ing year, while the rise in employment was 22:6 p.c. The index of wholesale prices 
on the base of 1926 was 90-0 in 1941, a gain of 8-6 p.c. Indexes of the physical 
volume of business and wholesale prices in the first ten months showed gains of 48 p.c. 
and 7-2 p.c., respectively, over the standing in the same period of 1941. The index 
of employment for Oct. 1, 1942, was 181-3 against 165-8 on the same date of 1941. 
The expansion in farming and manufacturing production contingent upon war demand 
and the record field crops were the main elements in the maximum net values of 
output registered for 1942. 


In this chapter only those industries generally considered to have a direct 
connection with production are considered, as, for instance, agriculture, fishing, min- 
ing, forestry, trapping, power production, manufactures, construction, and custom and 
repair. These are distin- 
guished from such activities 
as transportation, merchan- 
dising, and personal and pro- 
fessional services which, 
admittedly, are also  pro- 
ductive in the broad economic 
sense. The custom and repair 
group is included since its 
function is to renew and 
preserve the value of the 
materials originally created 
by the other group. 

Net production is defined 
as the value left in producers’ 
hands after the elimination of 
the cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electricity and 
supplies consumed in the pro- 


Sorting Salmon in the Hold of 
a Collector Boat.—The dedi- 
cation of the 1942 catch of 
red salmon to Britain was 
followed by the largest sal- 
mon run on record. 


Courtesy, Department of Fisheries 


SURVEY. OF PROD GLhON 


cess of production. Net production is, therefore, a much better criterion of the 
value of an industry to the community in which it operates than gross production. 

The total net output of the nine main productive industries was $3,824,000,000 
as compared with $3,241,000,000 in 1939. While war demand was the main stimulant, 
the increase was well distributed throughout the field of production with the manu- 
facturing industries recording the greatest absolute advance. 

Production in agriculture, the leading industry in the primary group, rose by 7-1 
p.c. The output of the forestry group recorded an expansion of no less than 36-2 Dc. 
Progress in the mining industry was also very substantial, production rising 13-4 p.c. 
above the high level of the preceding year. Output of the electric power stations was 
9-3 p.c. greater than in 1939. Production in the fisheries group rose 10-8 p.c. and 
trapping receipts showed a percentage increase of 41 -5, being the highest in the group. 

With marked advances being recorded by the basic industries of agriculture, 
forestry and mining, the net value of primary production showed a gain of 13-7 p.c. 

As stated above, manufacturing production was the main single factor in Cana- 
dian industrial expansion during 1940, showing a gain of 26:9 p.c. over 1939. The 
totals include some industrial enterprises also listed under “primary industries”, but 
the value of output in the latter is deducted in obtaining the grand total for Canada. 
The value of output in the construction industry increased by 12-6 p.c. and custom 
and repair posted an advance of 14-6 p.c. over the preceding year. 

The total value of production in the secondary industries was, therefore, 24-8 p.c. 
over the aggregate of the preceding year. The proportionate and actual increases alike 
were much greater than in the primary productive group. : 

The size of the working force, without distinction as to status, is an excellent 
measure of the relative importance of the various industries in the economic life of 
the Dominion. Agriculture stood head and shoulders above any other industry in 
regard to the number engaged. Manufactures, 1.e.s., occupied less than half as many 
as the main extractive industry. The commodity-producing activities engaged nearly 
60 p.c. of the man-power, while the commodity-handling and -facilitating divisions 

occupied the attention of about 19 p.c. and 21 p.c., respectively. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1939 and 1940 


1939 1940 
Industry == 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
IMACS cee An ole a a lg ee 1,204,940,000 826,390,000 || 1,265,112,000 885,115,000 
PIOLESENY "tes cher enter tere, ee ae 466,032,290 271,723,416 627,365,611 370,121,275 
Fisheries (. .awirdwenn Nt ae 52,883,913 34,378,681 60,053,631 38,106,690 
Trapping Mace Rt Vie en Cope 8 7,919,412 7,919,412 11,207,930 11,207,930 
VET IT oa oar eh ene nee ee 663 ,342 ,816 393,232,044 748,344,045 446,080,729 
Blectric Power sat ee 151,880,969 149, 863,892 166,228,773 163,780, 757 


Totals, Primary Production] 2,546,999,400 | 1,683 , 907,445 


2,878;311,990 | 1,914,412,381 


Coustructionieny. eas 373,203 ,680 183,706,338 474,122,778 206,893,992 
Custom and Repair.......... 163,259,301 96,652,386 180,126,000 110,745,000 
Manifacturcess > 40. co nena: 3,474, 783,528 | 1,531,051,901 || 4,529,173,316 | 1,942,471,238 


Totals, Secondary 
Production. sn aes 4,011,246,509 | 1,811,410,625 5,183,422,094 | 2,260,110,230 


Grand Totals!;.)-. 44. 5,937,918 ,043 | 3,241,131,299 7,260 ,597,365 | 3,823,676, 973 
een ee a a NO eee ee a 
1 Excludes duplication in ‘‘Manufactures”’ of items included under primary production. 
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A Gasoline Storage Tank at Montreal.—This. pumpkin-shaped tank holds 3,500,000 gal. and 
is designed to withstand the immense weight as well as the terrific vapour pressure of 
highly volatile gasoline. It is welded throughout. 


Courtesy, Business Management 


Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1939 and 1940 


1939 1940 
Province —_— > 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island........ 23,440,331 12,554,392 25,121,038 13,826,491 
INOVaESCOLla oe ata ate 182 ,992 ,827 109,739,925 232,102,253 132,038,545 
INeWABrUtiswickcne eee ee ee 139,137,627 77,156,799 164,896,487 90,119,421 
Owebec sss ite eee 1,593,963,500 841,474,236 || 1,960,693,108 | 1,011,051,952 
Ontariose sont et er ee eee 2,583,701,052 | 1,365,101,538 || 3,237,922,599 | 1,642,788,599 
Manitobarncee i tskeren conte 287,553,175 156,371,495 338,704,815 176,734,411 
Saskatchewan: annie ae 333,182,212 212,101,124 358,173,074 219,966,345 
Alberta ls Sastre (2 8toe Salon 338,739,829 209,850,313 398,076,785 234,388,768 
BritishiColiimbialy.. 3.) uae 455,207,490 256,781,477 544,907 , 206 302,762,441 
Canada...............| 5,937,918,043 | 3,241,131,299 | 7,260,597,365 | 3,823,676,973 


1 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The relative importance of the nine provinces to Canadian production remained 
substantially the same as in 1939. The position of Ontario and Quebec as the principal 
producers was rather more than maintained, with Ontario’s share in the Dominion’s 
total output rising to nearly 43 p.c. as compared with 42 p.c. in 1939. Quebec’s con- 
tribution also increased somewhat, standing at 26-4 p.c. British Columbia retained 
third position with 7-9 p.c., output in this province increasing at exactly the same rate 
as in Canada as a whole. 


A certain relative recession was noted in the Prairie Provinces. Alberta 
replaced Saskatchewan as the fourth ranking contributor, accounting for 6-1 p.c. 
of the total production. Saskatchewan’s share dropped to 5:8 p.c. and that of Manitoba 
to 3-6. It should be remembered, however, that absolute increases in production were 
recorded in all cases. 


Small relative change was noted in the contribution of the Maritime Provinces. 
Nova Scotia’s quota was slightly higher at 3-5 p.c. with New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island supplying 2:4 p.c. and 0-4 p.c., respectively, of the Dominion output. 
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NATIONAL INCOME 


National Income 


National income is briefly defined as the net value of commodities produced and 
services rendered during a given period. ; 


The gross operating revenues of a considerable number of industrial and service 
groups are known from year to year by means of the surveys of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. It is necessary to deduct, from the gross revenues, the payments to other 
groups and make provision for the maintenance of plant and equipment by deprecia- 
tion reserves. The cost of raw materials, fuel and purchased electric power and 
miscellaneous expenses, mainly taxes, rent and insurance premiums, are the deduc- 
tions made in this connection. The remainder is the net national product or the 
national income. Stated differently, national income may be regarded as a compre- 
hensive measure of the net value of production by the economic enterprise. 


The national income may also be estimated by adding the savings of enterprises 
and payments to individuals participating in productive activities. Employees con- 
tribute with their labour, receiving salaries and wages. Working proprietors co-oper- 
ate with labour, management and ownership. Shareholders and owners of bonds 
receive dividends and interest in return for supplying capital either as speculators or 
investors. The positive or negative savings of enterprises are also important com- 
ponents. 


An alternative approach is based on the fact that the essential purpose of income 
is for the satisfaction of the needs of the recipient. Account is taken of the flow of com- 
modities and services to consumers at the price paid for the finished product. The 
ultimate disposal of goods, whether in response to consumers’ outlay or the building 


Engines for Canada’s Ships.—This huge 10-ton casting will encase the shaft that will transmit driving 
power to the propellers. 


Courtesy, Wartime Information 


Flour Milling.—A revolution has 
taken place in flour-milling pro- 
cesses. Flour milled by a longer- 
extraction process retains more 
of the valuable vitamin B content 
of the wheat berry, formerly dis- 
carded in the bran and middlings. 
Right: A battery of rollers in a 
modern flour mill. The miller 
checks the wheat sample as it 
enters the rollers. Below: Stacks 
of Canadian flour ready for ship- 
ment. 


and maintenance of plant and equip- 
ment, constitutes the core of the in- 
quiry. The expenditure for services 
to the individual is added, while the 
expenditure for the benefit of pro- 
ductive enterprise is excluded. The 
national income, measured in actual 
dollars, showed marked fluctuation 
during the period between the two 
World Wars. Mainly reflecting cur- 
rency inflation, the nation income 
rose from $4,087,000,000 in 1919 to 
$4,614,000,000 in 1920. The drop to 
$3,735,000,000 in 1921 marked the 
pronounced setback of that period: 
The subsequent advance in econo- 
mic activity continued for eight 
years, culminating in 1929 when a 
total of $5,500,000,000 was reached: 
this was a maximum for the inter- 
war years. Largely as a result of the stimulus provided by the war program, the 
national income of Canada was approximately $6,514,000,000 in 1941 and is 
tentatively estimated at $7,500,000,000 in the first ten months of 1942, about 
$1,000,000,000 above the total in the same period of the preceding year. 

The relative importance of the income of the various components is a significant 
phase of any study of the national income. The commodity-producing industries 
contributed to the national total a yearly average of $1,972,000,000 during the twenty 
years from 1919 to 1938. Income to the amount of $954,000,000 originated in the 
transportation and trade divisions. Services, including finance and government, pro- 
duced an average income of $1,316,000,000 per year. 

As income payments to individuals in the form of salaries and wages, dividends, 
interest, etc., constitute the principal flow of money, the importance of these payments 
to the economy is readily realized. The total flow of income payments to consumers 
amounted to an average of about $4,000,000,000 per year during the inter-war period 
and has been correspondingly greater since 1939. The compensation of employees, 
including pensions and relief, accounted for nearly 62 p.c. of the total distribution, 
while less than 14 p.c. was paid in the form of dividends, interest and rents. The 
share of the working proprietors averaged nearly 25 p.c. 
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CHAPTER HI 


Agriculture 
The Effects of War on Canadian Agriculture 


Three years of war have left a deep imprint on Canadian agriculture. Inevitable 
disruption of production programs brought about by loss of markets abroad and 
uncertainties as to the future marked the earlier period of the War. This has been 
succeeded by readjustments and the present picture is vastly different. Canadian 
farmers now face the challenge of maximum production coupled with a labour short- 
age that daily becomes more and more acute. 

As the requirements of Britain and her Allies have become better known, the 
farmers of Canada have been called on for ever-increasing output of certain important 
food products, notably pork products, cheese and eggs. Wool and flax fibre are in 
strong demand for military and civilian needs. Deficiencies of oils and fats resulting 
from the extension of hostilities to the Pacific have placed new responsibilities on 
Canada to step-up her production of oil-bearing seeds and live-stock products. 


With employment at the highest level in Canadian history, the consequent high 
purchasing power is reflected in a steadily increasing domestic demand for milk, 
butter, eggs, meats, fruits and vegetables. Added to this, the needs of vast numbers 
of Army, Air Force and Navy men and women in Canadian training centres, and the 
requirements for ships stores, have boosted the demand for these foodstuffs to an 
all-time high point. Ay 

It has been no easy task for farmers to tune their activities to war-time demands. 
Many of the supplies required in production have become restricted in quantity or 
wholly unavailable. Labour shortages are serious and the rationing of farm machinery 
has curtailed the degree of mechanized assistance that might otherwise be available 
to supplement the shrinking man-power. Importation of horse-drawn grain binders, 
power binders and stationary threshers will not be permitted in 1943. The intro- 
duction of a price- and wage-control program has also affected agriculture. Price 
incentive, which plays so important a part in stimulating production, has been sharply 
restricted, but Government assistance has relieved the-pressure to some extent. Never- 
theless, Canadian farmers have contributed a full share toward the stabilization of 
living costs. 


Despite these handicaps the achievements in agricultural production have been 
remarkable. In the first year of the War, Canada shipped 331,000,000 lb. of bacon 
as against 291,000,000 lb. asked for by Britain. During the second year Britain con- 
tracted for 425,600,000 Ib. and this amount was furnished in less than the contract 
period. For the third year the quantity asked for was 600,000,000 Ib. with supple- 
mentary contracts for 18,000,000 lb. of pork offals and canned products. A fourth 
agreement with the British Ministry of Food is in effect for the year 1942-43, which 
calls for shipments of 675,000,000 lb. of bacon and hams. The agreed price will be 
about 10 p.c. above that paid under the previous agreement. Although the full 
600,000,000 Ib. covered by the 1941-42 contract had not been shipped by the end of 
the contract period, the new price went into effect on Oct. 5, 1942, and will apply to 
the remaining shipments needed to complete the agreement. 
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Cultivating Potatoes in Nova Scotia. 
Courtesy, National Film Boara 
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‘“‘Bacon for Britain”’ 
in the Making. 


Courtesy, 
W. E. Whitehead, 
Macdonald College 


To meet the shipments requested by Britain and domestic requirements will 
require the largest production of hogs in the history of Canada—approximately 
8,000,000. While hog production has been substantially advanced in Canada since the 
outbreak of war, to fulfil the new agreement will necessitate a further increase of about 
33 p.c. in Western Canada and about 22 p.c. in Ontario and Quebec, or 28 p.c. for 
the whole country. Abundant feed supplies will undoubtedly be an important factor 
in this increased production. 


In the case of cheese, the first agreement called for 78,400,000 Ib. and shipments 
totalled 93,000,000 lb. A second agreement for 112,000,000 lb. was exceeded by a 
comfortable margin. The third contract, which will run to Mar. 31, 1943, calls for 
125,000,000 Ib. and Britain agreed to take an additional quantity that was available 
from production during the month of October. 


Before the War, egg shipments to Britain ran to little more than 1,000,000 doz. 
annually. No contracts were made for eggs until April, 1941, when 13,800,000 doz. 
were asked for. Total contracts for 1942 called for 45,000,000 doz. and, in order to 
conserve shipping space, all shipments since February of that year have been made 
in dried form, requiring the installation of the necessary processing machinery. 


Important developments have recently taken place in the shipment of fruits and 
vegetables, mainly in dehydrated or otherwise processed form. Fibre flax production 
and export have risen sharply. 


To give direction and assistance to the farm production effort, a number of 
Government measures have been taken since the commencement of the War. Loss of 
export markets complicated the problem of wheat production and inducements were 
offered for farmers to reduce their wheat acreage and increase their production of 
coarse grains required by the phenomenal increase in live-stock production. Govern- 
ment assistance in the form of freight cost rebates on western feed grains purchased 
by feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia made possible increased output 
without unduly raising production cost. Additional assistance was provided in the 
form of a subsidy on fertilizers. Measures were taken to conserve supplies of 
materials essential in production, as, for example, tin which finds many important 
uses in agriculture. Action was taken to regulate the manufacture of farm machinery 
and equipment, but increases in the production of repair parts should, however, enable 
farmers to keep their present equipment in good working condition. Supplies of 
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field and garden seeds were assured and, as a result, no serious shortages have been 
encountered. Supplies of fertilizers and pesticides have been conserved carefully and 
have proved adequate for the needs to date. 


Direct encouragement by the Government has resulted in farmers increasing 
their output of a number of farm products. Sheep raising has been stimulated, a 
program of increased poultry production has produced an encouraging response, and 
subsidies on butterfat delivered to creameries are resulting in an increased output of 


butter. 

In order that commitments on war accounts might be met, some restrictions on 
domestic consumption have been made. When a pasture failure and feed shortage 
threatened the cheese supply in 1941, restrictive orders resulted in the bulk of the 
season’s make being reserved for Britain. To facilitate fulfilment on time of bacon 
agreements with Britain, the Government appealed to Canadians, on two occasions, 
to refrain from buying pork so that maximum amounts might be made available for 
export. Attention was focused on alternative foods that happened to be plentiful 
and on both occasions the public response was good. Local shortages of beef have 
occurred in some parts of the country. This situation has resulted in measures to 
curtail exports of cattle and to stabilize prices and marketings on the domestic market. 


Dried Eggs for Britain.—The shipping 
of whole eggs is costly and waste- 
ful, but dehydrated egg powder has 
provided a solution for the conserva- 
tion of shipping space. It will keep 
for a considerable time and one 
pound of it is equal to thirty-six 
fragile eggs. The illustration shows 
the egg-breaking process, the drying 
cone in which the transformation of 
the egg from liquid to powder takes 
place and the wax-sealed barrels 
ready for shipment. 

Courtesy, Canadian Doughnut 
Company, Ltd. 
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To the already rapidly expanding agricultural production the crop season of 
1942 gave further impetus when harvests reached new peak levels and bountiful 
supplies of all feed grains and forages coupled with good pastures proved more than 
adequate to support the demands of the soaring live-stock production output. The 
continuation of the freight-assistance policy offers assurance that these feed supplies 
will be well distributed. 

The expansion in practically all lines of agriculture, together with higher prices, 
has resulted in a substantial improvement in farm cash income. As a result, Canadian 
farmers now look forward with confidence to the prospect of greater economic returns 
while realizing that they are making, at the same time, a most important contribution 
to the cause of victory. 


Agricultural Statistics 


Values of Agricultural Capital and Production 


As shown below the value of agricultural capital reported in 1941 recorded an 
increase of about 5 p.c. over that of 1940. 


Current Value of Agricultural Capital, by Provinces, 1941 


Lands Implements 
Province an and Live Stock 
Buildings Machinery 

$'000 $'000 $'000 $’000 
Princesedward Island. «<<. see sees scans © 42,921 5,815 8,970 57,706 
INOVANSCOLIA Sac oeteitet ere el she sre, oils la/e eleie atelete rele 91,465 7,479 17,028 115,972 
ING Ws HUTS WiC Kat sieaar fats inie essisies cieiers sasueuekers 74,097 9,102 18,603 101,802 
(CONAN Oar 55 shy 56 BIOS OO QUO Oy CRORE 806,575 66,424 151,760 1,024,759 
ODCANIO tee ce eae erat tet ees OTN e. aban e eablamayaite 1,049,524 116,689 264,802 1,431,015 
IVT ANTCOD A ea rtonretriatsiaere cies ota rsronovekers alec ene 225.627, 47,608 73,314 346,549 
WASKATCHE Wallan citi relensts aie cieusceres eNeruL ene shares snes 587,849 116,405 129 ,663 833,917 
PRIDE Cals crestor eosin s retahmia fie ravenere eteopetaheve: eye)» 413,602 89 , 104 142,500 645 , 206 
British sGolimbtarecm secs clare ticvavatels’ or eeneys) ailere 91,815 10,089 30,826 132,730 
ROtAIS Gaile Nein caetareaaie es 1941) 3,383,475 468,715 837 ,466 4,689 , 656 
‘ 1940} 3,321,328 462,120 698 , 267 4,481,715 
1939| 3,371,018 469 , 287 656,363 4,496,668 
1938] 3,271,970 474,990 594,132 4,341,092 
1937} 3,634,981 478 , 454 607 , 316 4,720,751 

Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, 1937-41 

Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

$’000 $’000 $'000 $'000 $000 
RieldRCtOpS 7 nus cicene sities Ores 556,222 550,069 685 ,839 676,682 647 , 850 
PaninanitialS esate scent 227,091 197 ,600 218,385 268,679 335,945 
NVOO Iie al Gy cislicr. aieicioners romaine 2,049 1,565 1,827 2,703 3,263 
INMMMESPrOGUCHIOM er wa cmon. 144,860 154,550 145 , 883 164,132 206 , 543 
Fruits and vegetables........ 54,354 57,095 56,804 58,463 69,410 
Poultry; and (C225 secteur 56,980 58,933 60,829 67,135 76,428 
Puc tarining:. sccm eaae - 6,802 6,476 5,793 6,143 6,363 
Maplet products j.anccmee ele 2,245 3,850 3,444 4,210 S54 SKN 
TPODACCOseadero. oreieter shalgrartuntyesons 17,140 20,270 19,444 10,470 18,464 
Ribreslax:sryccvs oie oa went 332 519 1,249 Vei27 3,118 
Clover and grass seed........ 2,344 2,996 2,827 2,184 5,165 
ELONGCY: Serer cass rons so 9 2,164 S057 2,616 2,584 SPA 
Totalsiermuie fe 1,072,583 1,056,980 1,204,940 1,265,112 1,379,386 
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The gross value of agricultural production includes the value of all’ crops, live 
stock and animal products produced on farms in Canada. In 1941 the gross value 
of agricultural production was estimated at $1,379,386,000 which was 9 p.c. higher 
than in 1940. 


Field Crops 


Acreage.—In contrast to acreage trend during the First World War, when 
expansion in the wheat area was desired and obtained, the policy in the present 
conflict has been designed to reduce the acreage seeded to wheat and increase the 


Field Crops of Canada, 1941 and 1942 


4th Estimate 1941 Crops! 


2nd Estimate 1942 Crops 


Crop —' 
Area Production Value Area Production Value? 
acres bu. $ acres bu. $ 
AUVACKSeM Ca euemtace, a re 21,882,200} 311,825,000] 170,315,000)/21,586,500| 607,688,000] 410,746,000 
Oatenita chien tae: 12,265,800} 305,575,000} 125,920,000)13,782,300] 651,976,000] 240,537,000 
Barley 5,304,000) 110,566,000} 47,651,000) 6,972,900] 259,234,000] 116,414,000 
Rye. 960,400} 11,703,000 5,276,000] 1,337,700] 24,722,000 9,968,000 
Peas ae ieee 80,200 1,319,000 2,872,000 90,100 1,678,000 3,568,000 
Beans hye ithe ee tece 113,000 1,897,100 3,471,000 80,400 1,585,000 3,057,000 
Buckwheat........ 238,100 4,788,200 3,313 ,00 239,800 5,310,000 3,669,000 
Mixed grains...... 1,552,800} 48,658,000} 26,116,000] 1,680,700] 68,365,000} 36,014,000 
Plaxsecdiy. eee 996,500 6,566,000 8,268,000] 1,492,200} 14,991,000] 29,634,000 
Corn for husking 320,400} 13,362,000 9,645,000 358,000} 14,372,000} 10,530,000 
cwt. cwt. 
Potatoes....... 507,100} 39,052,000] 48,274,000 505,900} 42,097,000} 57,469,000 
Turnips, etc....... 164,700} 31,354,000} 14,712,000 157,800} 32.908,000} 16,661,000 
tons tons 
Hay and clover....| 9,559,000} 12,632,000] 158,723,000] 9,707,000] 16,942,000 176,634,000 
PANEL t ae sa ean a 1,270,400 2,726,800} 29,989,000] 1,439,800 3,735,000} 34,368,000 
Fodder corn....... 470,800 4,153,800 16,287,000 484,800 4,491,000 18,657,000 
Gratnehayene eee 1,032,300 1,371,000 7,139,000 830,000 1, 668,000 7,846,000 
Sugar beets....... 70,700 711,700 5,330,000 63,300 704,200 4,359,000 
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1 Production provisionally revised to conform to 1941 Census acreages. 
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Harvesting the Hay Crop on a Typical Farm in Eastern Canada. 
Courtesy, Department of Agriculture 


2 First estimate of 


Threshing in Western Canada.—The combine, despite its economic advantages, has not by any 
means displaced the threshing machine. 


Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway 
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production of other crops needed more urgently in war-time programs concerned 
with the production of bacon, eggs, cheese and many other commodities required 
by the United Kingdom. Bonus payments by the Federal Government, together with 
the co-operative attitude of Canadian farmers, have produced the desired results, 
and wheat acreage in the Prairie Provinces in 1942 was at its lowest level since 1925, 
while the area sown to oats, barley and flaxseed showed marked expansion. 

Wheat and Other Grains.—The peak of wheat acreage was reached in 1940, when 
28,726,000 acres were seeded and 540,000,000 bu. were harvested—the second largest 
wheat crop in the history of the Dominion. Following as it did the crop of 520,600,000 
bushels harvested in 1939, surplus wheat reached unusually high levels in 1940. 
As a result, agricultural policy in 1941 and again in 1942 was designed to curtail 
wheat acreage and increase the production of other grains. Almost 7,000,000 acres 
were taken out of wheat in 1941, and a further small reduction took place in 1942, 
but a very favourable growing season in 1942 produced a crop of 607,700,000 bu. or 
41,000,000 bu. more than had ever been produced in a single year. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1929-42 


Note.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate of 
4% bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of Imports of Exports of 
Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and || Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour! Flour! ‘ Flour! Flour! 
7000 bu. bu, bu. 7000 bu. bu. bu. 
19297 or 304,520 1,374,726) 186,267,210/1936. . 219,218 403 ,396| 195,223,653 
TOSO Re 420,672 244,221] 258,693, 887/1937.. 180,210 6,138,819] 92,957,047 
LOS IRs 32, O25 216,328] 207,029,555]]1938. . 360,010 1,891,177] 166,959,447 
TOS 2 ioe 443 ,061 173,014] 264,304, 327)|1939. .|' 520,623 444,368! 207,896,515 
LOSSie we 281,892 413,165| 194,779,875/1940. . 540,190 122,798] 224,267,254 
1934... 275,849 896,674| 165, 751,305)1941.. 311,8252 3 3 
1935:52< 281,935 291,510} 254,424,775)1942.. 607 , 6882 3 8 
1Imports and exports are for the years ended July 31, 1930 to 1941. 2 Subject to revision. 


‘Publication discontinued for security reasons. 
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In the recent switch from wheat to other grains increases in acreage have been 
most marked in the cases of flaxseed, barley and oats. Comparing the acreage 
sown to these crops in 1940 with the acreage planted in 1942, the flaxseed area 
increased 303 p.c., barley 77 p.c. and oats about 40 p.c. The 1942 crops of oats and 
barley were of record size, while the flaxseed crop was the largest in 30 years. 


The value of wheat crops has been affected since 1935 by the operation of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Fixed minimum prices have been set each year and producers 
delivering wheat to the Board have been given participation certificates that entitle 
them to share in profits arising from the sale of this wheat by the Board. The initial 
price for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur was 87% cents 
per bushel in the three crop years 1935-36 to 1937-38, inclusive, but in 1938-39 it was 
reduced to 80 cents and in the following three years 1939-40 to 1941-42, inclusive, 
it was 70 cents. It should be noted, however, that in the past two crop years farm 
storage payments were 
made at the rate of 1/45th 
of a cent per bushel per 
day to growers who stored 
their wheat on the farm 
for a certain time before 
delivery to the Board. 

On Aug. 1, 1942, the 
initial price of wheat was 
raised to 90 cents per 
bushel, but farm storage 
payments had not been 
authorized for the crop 
year 1942-43. On the 
same date minimum prices 
became effective for oats 
and: "barley. “and, 2 *fxed 
price of $2:25 for No. 1 
Canada Western flaxseed, 
basis in store’ Fort 
William and Port Arthur, 
and for No. 1 Canada 
Eastern, basis domestic 
freight rates in store 
Montreal. At the same 
time ceiling prices esta- 
blished by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board 
were in effect beginning 
early in December, 1941. 


A field of turnips ready for 
harvesting and two speci- 
mens trimmed and waxed 
as they will ultimately 
reach the consumer. 


Courtesy, Farmer’s Magazine 
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Grain Storage Facilities 


Although Canada had on Dec. 1, 1939, grain elevators of all types with a licensed 
capacity of 423,000,000 bu., this was found in the succeeding years to be inadequate 
for the handling of accumulated surplus grain, chiefly wheat, and by Dec. ], 1940, 
the addition of temporary and special annexes, as well as permanent annexes to 
elevators proper, brought the storage capacity up to approximately 509,000,000 bu. 
This was not the end of the building program, however, for on Dec. 1, 1941, the 
licensed storage capacity was up to approximately 600,000,000 bu. A large part of 
the increase in 1941 came from the erection of large temporary buildings with a 
licensed capacity of over 52,000,000 bu. at Fort William and Port Arthur. A further 
increase in storage facilities took place in 1942, principally at country points in 
Western Canada. 

A feature of grain movement during the war years 1940 to 1942 has been the 
heavy shipments of grain by rail. This resulted from scarcity of lake tonnage, much 
of which had been taken from the grain trade and switched to ore-carrying on the 
upper lakes, while a large number of small canal vessels that formerly plied between 
Lake Erie and St. Lawrence ports were taken over for other purposes. War-time 
developments resulted also in curtailment of movement from Pacific Coast ports and 
Churchill, so that most of the shipments of western grain have been routed through 
Fort William and Port Arthur during the past three years. 


Live Stock 


The live-stock industry of Canada has been expanded rapidly in recent years 
to meet the increased demands for meat and other live-stock products arising out of 
the War. The most spectacular increase has occurred in the case of hogs ; the number 
on farms at June 1, 1942, reached 7,100,000 head, an increase of 1,000,000 head over 
the 1941 figure and more than double the number on farms at June 1, 1938. As a 
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Sheep on a Saskatchewan Ranch. 
Courtesy, Canadian National Ratlways 


result of this great increase in hog 
numbers, it has been possible for 
Canada to increase her exports of 
pork products to the United Kingdom 
very considerably and at the same 
time to supply larger quantities for 
the Canadian market. 

Milk production has also expand- 
ed’ rapidly (see. pp. 75) to” 7G) 


A Farm Scene in Gatineau County, Quebec. although several years are required 


to bring about any material increase 
in the numbers of cows on farms. The higher prices of dairy products have 
resulted in better feeding practices and the excellent pasture conditions that pre- 
vailed in almost all parts of Canada in 1942 was an important factor contributing 
to the increased production. In view of the fact that the requirements of the United 
Kingdom centred largely around cheese and concentrated milk products, production 
of these items has been stimulated to some extent at the expense of butter. Domes- 
tic requirements for fluid milk have advanced materially as a result of the greater 
consumer purchasing power. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to increase the numbers of sheep on farms in 
order that Canada may supply a greater proportion of her total wool requirements. 
As in the case of milk cows, however, several years are required to bring about an 
effective increase in the numbers of sheep on farms. While the number of horses 
on farms has been tending to decline over the past several years, market prices 
have recently improved considerably and some expansion in this branch of the live- 
stock industry may be anticipated. 


Marketings—Commercial marketings of cattle in 1941 amounted to 1,344,794 
head, of which 875,542 head were sold through the stockyards, 374,472 head were sold 
direct to packing plants, and 94,780 head were sold direct for export. Total com- 
mercial marketings in 1940 were 1,209,964 cattle. Calf marketings in 1941 were 
828,639 head. 

Hog marketings in 1941 amounted to 6,216,207, compared with 5,457,000 head in 
1940. This sharp expansion in hog marketings has been in response to the increased 
demands of the United Kingdom for Canadian pork products. A further expansion 
occurred in 1942. 

Total sheep and lamb marketings were reported at 829,666 head in 1941, and 
772,000 in 1940. About one-half the sheep are sold through public stockyards. 

The greater proportion of horses 

Clydesdale Colts. marketed are transferred from one farm 
Courtesy, Family Herald and Weekly Star to another and thus do not appear on 
the stockyard records. There has been 
a very considerable increase in recent 
years in the number of horses shipped 
eastward through the St. Boniface yards 
at Winnipeg. 


Special Crops 


Tobacco.—War has checked the rapid 
expansion in the tobacco industry, which 
began in 1926 and reached its peak in 1939 
when a crop of 107,703,400 Ib. with a farm 
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value of $19,443,800 was harvested. The expansion was due almost entirely to the 
great increase in the production of flue-cured tobacco, particularly in Ontario. 
Exports, too, had been increasing and in the year 1939 amounted to 32,200,000 Ib. 
Exports were largely of the flue-cured type and approximately 97 ‘p.c. went to the 
United Kingdom. Following the outbreak of hostilities in September, 1939, the United 
Kingdom market was virtually closed to Canadian tobacco and, with domestic stocks 
of unmanufactured leaf at record levels, the situation became so acute that acreage 
restrictions were put into effect and production reduced to 61,136,100 Ib. the following 
year. These restrictions were relaxed somewhat in 1941 on account of the sharp 
increase in the domestic demand for unmanufactured tobacco and a slight improve- 
ment in the export situation. The full 1939 acreage allotments for flue-cured and 
burley tobacco, were restored in 1942 when the area was increased to 77,480 acres 
and a crop estimated at 87,855,000 lb. was harvested. This compares with the 1941 
crop of 91,160,000 Ib. which had a farm value of $18,613,200. 

There has been a decided expansion in the amount of domestic leaf taken for 
manufacture during the past three years. The most substantial rise has been in the 
flue-cured type where withdrawals for manufacture increased from 30,000,000 1b. 
for the crop year ended Sept. 30, 1939, to 43,600,000 Ib. for the corresponding twelve 
months ended Sept. 30, 1942. The increase is due to the sharply increased consumption 
of cigarettes in Canada, supplemented by the tremendous volume of ships’ stores and 
exports to the Armed Forces abroad which, on a green weight basis, now total about 
6,000,000 Ib. per year. 


Sugar Beets.—With cane sugar rationed, increased attention has been given to 
the sugar-beet industry, which is centred in southwestern Ontario and southern 
Alberta. A new refinery was opened at Winnipeg, Man., in 1940, and that year the 
acreage was increased to 82,270 acres. This compares with an annual average of 
51,300 acres seeded during the previous five years. Unfavourable weather conditions 
and the uncertainty of the labour supply reduced the area to 63,300 acres in 1942. 
The output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 201,677.900 Ib. in 1941 with a value 
at the refinery of $10,807,428. | 


Maple Products—The 1942 crop amounted to 2,876,900 gal. of syrup and 
3,737,200 Ib. of sugar, a total of 3,250,600 gal. expressed as maple syrup. Of the total 
production, 2,626,200 gal. or 81 p.c. was produced in Quebec, 18 p.c. in Ontario and 
the remainder in the Maritime Provinces. In response to heavy demand from domestic 
and export markets, the 1942 crop sold readily at prices sharply higher than in the 
previous year and, as a result, the gross farm value of the 1942 crop totalled $6,716,300, 
as compared with a crop valued at $3,561,200 in 1941. 


Honey.—Production in 1941 totalled 27,472,100 1b., of which 12,000,000 Ib. or 
44 p.c. was produced in Ontario. The crop had a farm value of $3,151,200. While the 
1941 crop was slightly above the average in size, the 1942 crop was considerably 
smaller, a preliminary estimate indicating a production of only 23,205,900 lb. The big 
decrease was in Ontario where only 7,800,000 lb. of honey was produced. Prior to 
the War, about 15 p.c. of the crop was normally exported to the United Kingdom 
market. Shortly after war was declared, honey was placed on the luxury list by the 
British Government and import permits for Canadian honey were refused. When 
these restrictions were removed, prices rose sharply on both the domestic and the 
United Kingdom markets. Since June, 1940, imports of honey into the United 
Kingdom have been on a quota basis, Canada’s share of these annual quotas being 
approximately 4,500,000 Ib. 
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Native Products 
Supplement Imported 
Sugar 


War-time conditions brought 
about by shipping difficulties 
have necessitated the ration- 
ing of sugar but Canada is 
fortunately able to supplement 
supplies of cane sugar from 
abroad by the domestic pro- 
duction of maple sugar, beet 
sugar and honey. The illus- 
tration shows newly collected 
sap being strained at the 
sugar-house, sugar-beet culti- 
vation and beehives on an 
Ontario farm. 


Courtesy, Canadian National 
Railways, the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star and the 
Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau 


Fibre Flax.—War has again stimulated interest in the production of fibre flax 
with the result that there has been considerable expansion in this industry during the 
past three years. The area devoted to this crop increased from 10,536 acres in 1939 
to 44,467 acres in 1941 and the value of flax products, which include flax fibre, seed, 
and tow, showed a corresponding increase from $1,249,000 in 1939 to $3,118,000 in 
1941. The acreage was increased to 47,070 acres in 1942, and an objective of 75,000 
acres has been set for 1943 to meet the expanding requirements of the United 


Kingdom. This crop should not be confused with flaxseed grown for oil, included 
under “Field Crops” at p. 70. 


Forage Seed Crops.—The marked expansion in live-stock production since the 
beginning of the War has increased the demand for forage crops, with the result that 
production was considerably higher in 1941 than in 1940. The 1940 crop totalled 
24,767,400 Ib. valued at $2,184,200, whereas production in 1941 amounted to 37,778,000 
Ib. with an estimated value of $5,165,100, 
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Soybeans.—With imports of essential oils sharply curtailed by the War in the 
Pacific, interest in the production of soybeans has been stimulated by the rising 
demand for soybean and its by-products, soybean oil cake and meal. Preliminary 
census data show a total area of 16,000 acres devoted to soybean in 1941, of which 
11,000 acres was located in Ontario. In 1942, the Ontario acreage expanded to 41,490 
acres and there was about 6,000 acres grown in Quebec and the western provinces. 
In view of the favourable prices paid by the Wheat Board for the 1942 crop, further 
expansion is likely in 1943, particularly in Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


Hops.—The main hop production is in British Columbia where a crop of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 Ib. is produced annually, with a value of about $500,000. 


Vegetables.—The growing of fresh vegetables for market is an important indus- 
try in many districts, particularly in the suburban areas. Truck farms located in 
specially favoured regions provide raw materials for the vegetable-canning industry 
and cater to the fresh vegetable market. 


Dairying 


War-Time Regulation and Prices of Dairy Products.—It was recognized in the 
early stages of the War that dairying would occupy an important place in the 
agricultural program. Hence, a Supplies Committee (later reorganized as the Agri- 
cultural Supplies Board) was immediately formed to stimulate production on Cana- 
dian farms. Foreseeing an increased demand for cheese and milk products in Britain, 
the Dairy Products Board was created in 1940 to control the marketing and export 
movement of all dairy products. One of the first acts of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board (see p. 24) was to establish maximum prices for domestic cheese in 
Ontario and Quebec where sales had been restricted from May to October while the 
export quota was being filled. The maximum price of first-grade cheese at Montreal 
was set at 25 cents, with reductions of a half cent and one cent, respectively, for 
second and third grades. Domestic prices immediately moved up to the higher level. 
Export prices, on the other hand, were 14-4 cents, 15 cents and later 16 cents (includ- 
ing export subsidies) during the production season. With the addition of provincial 
bonuses and the Dominion quality bonus, producers realized an average of about 28 
cents for the first-grade product f.o.b. Montreal. The new price arrangement encour- 
aged production during the winter months and some factories were re-opened after 
having. been closed for the season. Under a new contract made with the British 
Ministry of Food in 1942, the export price of first-grade cheese at Montreal was 
advanced to 20 cents. The maximum price of domestic cheese was set at 24 cents 
for the first grade product (f.o.b. shipping point) and fixed differentials were 
established between producers, wholesalers and retailers. 

Butter prices during the winter of 1941-42 were in close accord with the maxi- 
mum established during the basic period, Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. Upward adjust- 
ments were provided for on the first of November, January, February and March 
to cover storage and handling costs. On July 6, 1942, the Board ordered a subsidy 
of 6 cents a pound on butterfat to be paid to producers for cream used in the manu- 
facture of creamery butter. This increased the butter supply in some sections and 
encouraged farmers to lay plans for increased production during the winter months. 
Commencing Dec. 19, 1941, producers of fluid milk were given a subsidy of 30 cents 
per 100 Ib. in districts where no increase had been proclaimed by the provincial 
authorities since Aug. 1. This subsidy was terminated on May 1, 1942, but under an 
order issued Aug. 21, producers in specified areas were allowed 25 cents a hundred 
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which, together with certain price adjustments, represented the equivalent of the 
30 cents a hundred previously paid. Producers supplying concentrated milk plants 
benefited by a subsidy of 40 cents a hundred from December to April. 

On Dec. 16, 1942, fluid milk prices to consumers were reduced by 2 cents a 
quart in all parts of Canada. Butter rationing was introduced on Dec. 21, 1942, 
limiting the weekly consumption to 4 Ib. per person. At the same time the producers’ 
subsidy was increased during the winter months from 6 cents to 10 cents and butter 
prices were set at, or below, the October level in all provinces with the exception 
of the Maritimes. 


Production of Dairy Products.—The position of the dairy industry at the begin- 
ning of the present war may best be judged by comparing the situation with that 
which existed in 1920, two years after the termination of the War of 1914-18. At that 
time there were approximately 400,000 fewer cows on farms and the total production 
of milk, which amounted to less than 11,000,000,000 1b. , represented a yearly average 
of 3,132 Ib. per cow. In 1939 production had moved up to more than 16,000,000,000 
Ib. and the production per cow was 4,168 lb. The expansion that has developed 
in dairying since the beginning of the present war is revealed in the following table, 
which shows an increase in the total milk production of 600,000,000 Ib. between 
1939 and 1941. The preliminary estimate for 1942 is 17,500,000,000 1b. 


Dairy Production of Canada, 1939-41 


Milk Products Made from Milk 
Economic B ce 
Area Patter cs. Uae vet Cheddar | Vapor 
duction Sales Creamery Dairy Cheese Milk 
000 Ib. "000 Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. 
Maritime Prov- 
TICOS Wh areanrs 1939 982,653 162,007) 11,606,197} 13,636,000] 1,017,136 3,347,067 
1940 966,107 159,198} 11,784,600) 12,738,000) 1,311,800 3,214,000 
1941 991,469 168,678] 13,712,400] 12,400,000} 1,454,300 2,483,000 
Quebec and 
Ontanion esas: 1939 9,911,655} 2,183,363|168,246,067| 36,476,000 117,494,901| 87,625,449 
1940 9,911,847) 2,176,4791160, 793,900] 34,627,000 132,391, 100/102 ,535,000 
1941 10,123,241) 2,244, 493/162,805,900} 34, 704 ,000}139,533,600]/127,075,000 
Prairie 
Provinces....}] 1939 4,712,865 464,707} 81,674,203] 50,760,000} 6,035,017 5 O22 238) 
1940 4,857,451 477,397) 85,393,000] 49,244,000 7,653,700} 6,794,000 
1941 5,078,506 495 ,365}103,529,900} 44,734,000] 7,204,200 8,783,000 
British ‘ 
Columbia... 1939 539,309 201,438] 6,086,079} 2,850,000 928,305] 20,320,365 
1940 547,672 204,562} 6,181,500} 2,579,000 750,500} 23,000,000 
1941 559 ,607 210,303} 6,061,300} 2,500,000 (21,200) 285i OOO 
Totals........ 1939 | 16,146,482) 3,011,515 267 ,612,546/103,722,000/125 »475,359/116,885,119 
1940 | 16,283,077| 3, 017, 636) 264, 153, 000} 99,188,000 142; 107. 100)135,543,000 
1941 | 16,752,823) 3,118,839 286, 109,500 94° 338,000 148° 913, 300/166,912 ,000 


Production of creamery butter in the Prairie Provinces greatly increased in 
1941 and a still greater advance is indicated by the preliminary figures for 1942. 
There was also a considerable increase in the production of cheese in Quebec and 
Ontario, and the output of evaporated milk registered a substantial advance. The 
dairy-butter output, which had fallen to about 94,000,000 Ib. in 1941, registered 
sharp declines in 1942, particularly after the subsidy on butterfat was announced. 
The 1942 creamery-butter make amounted to over 284,000,000 Ib. for the whole 
of Canada ; the dairy-butter make is placed at 85,000,000 lb. Fluid milk sales recorded 
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Ayrshire Cows in the Foothills.—Dairying is assuming an increasingly important place 
in the economy of Alberta. 


Courtesy, The Country Guide and Nor’West Farmer 


a significant increase in 1942. During the first ten months sales increased approxi- 
mately 9 p.c., and the annual estimate for the year has been tentatively placed at 
3,400,000,000 Ib. The total value of all dairy products in 1941 amounted to $301,000,000, 
31 p.c. of which was represented by creamery butter, 8 p.c. by cheddar cheese and 
4 p.c. by evaporated milk. 


Marketing and Consumption.—Creamery butter is principally consumed in 
Canada, the exports during the past ten years amounting to only 2 p.c. of the total 
output. Dairy butter, on the other hand, is consumed on farms or sold to house- 
holders and dealers in adjacent towns and villages. Exports of cheese during the 
ten-year period 1929-38 represented 67:5 p.c. of the total production. In 1939 exports 
amounted to almost 91,000,000 lb. ; in 1940 the export quota was placed at 78,000,000 
Ib.; in 1941 it was raised to 112,000,000 lb.; and in 1942 to 125,000,000 lb. Actual 
shipments, however, have greatly exceeded these quotas. 

The consumption of butter, as indicated by domestic disappearance figures, 
averaged 32°35 lb. in 1941 as against 23-81 lb. in 1920. During 1942 there was a 
great increase in domestic disappearance. Up to the end of October the total butter 
disappearance, both creamery and dairy, advanced 5:5 p.c. over that shown for the 
same period in 1941. The estimated disappearance (including both creamery and 
dairy) is placed at 391,000,000 Ib. for the year, which represents 34 Ib. per capita. 
Canadians are not heavy consumers of cheese, but it is interesting to observe that the 
per capita consumption moved up from 3:38 lb. in 1940 to 4-26 lb. in 1941. The daily 
consumption of milk and cream expressed as milk was 0:86 pint per capita in 1941 as 
compared with 0-74 pint in 1920. It is estimated that the fluid milk sold and con- 
sumed on farms in 1942 was approximately 5,000,000,000 Ib., representing a per 
capita consumption of 0-90 pint. 


Income.—Dairy farmers have substantially increased their income from the sale 
of dairy products during the past few years. In 1930 it amounted to $105,600,000, 
representing 16:85 p.c. of the total farm income. In 1941 the figure had risen to 
approximately $165,399,000 or 18-87 p.c. of the farm income. With the increases 
that have taken place in the prices of dairy products in 1942 a substantial advance 
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in income has occurred. For the first nine months it amounted to $172,000,000 and 
the figures for the entire year promise to show a substantial gain in the proportion 
of dairy income to total farm income. 


mI 


Poultry and Eggs 7% 

Poultry farming has expanded considerably during the past ten years, and in 
response to the war-time agricultural program, an unprecedented development took 
place in 1942. The production of eggs has shown the most noticeable increase, but 
the production of poultry meat has also been given a more important place in 
general farming. This was caused to some extent by a shortage of other meat 
products in 1942; so that consumption was greatly increased and farmers found 
a ready sale for their products. 

The population of hens and chickens at June 1, 1942, was estimated at approxi- 
mately 68,000,000. Turkeys numbered approximately 4,200,000, geese 687,000 and 
ducks 806,300. During the year 1942, the production of farm eggs has been ten- 
tatively estimated at 
280,000,000 doz. as com- 
pared with 244,154,000 
doz. in 1941. This ad- 
vance in the output of 
farm eggs was achieved 
by a considerable increase 
in the egg production per 
hen; also by the use of a 
greater number of hens 
for laying purposes. The 
value of all poultry in 
1941 was $66,513,000 and 
the value of production 
of farm eggs was esti- 
mated at $53,000,000. The 
domestic disappearance of 
poultry meat was ap- 
proximately 20 lb. per 


Concentrated milk is an 
important war-time food 
product. Aside from the 
increasing domestic use 
in its varied forms, large 
quantities of dried whole 
milk, which is largely 
comparable to fresh milk 
when reconstituted with 
water and chilled, are 
being sent to Britain and 
to Canadian and British 
prisoners of war in 
Europe. Top: Milk being 
tested and weighed as it 
comes into the _ plant. 
Bottom: After pasteuriz- 
ing, the milk is con- 
densed, filled into cans 
and sterilized. 


Courtesy, Family Herald 
and Weekly Star 


White Leghorns.—Hens 
kept inside, properly 
housed and properly 
fed during the winter 
months, produce more 
and better-quality 
eggs. 


Courtesy, Department 
of Agriculture 


capita, of which 17:36 lb. consisted of hens and chickens. During the war period 
there has been a marked increase in the exports of eggs to Great Britain and 
the demand for Canadian eggs and egg products promises to offer further 
encouragement to the egg and poultry industry. 


Fruit Growing 


The preliminary estimates of fruit production in 1942 indicate that, while the 
tree fruit and grape crops were substantially larger than in 1941, the harvest of other 
fruit crops was somewhat smaller. The estimates of the 1942 crops followed by five- 
year (1936-40) averages are: apples, 4,039,400 bbl. (4,813,800 bbl.) ; pears, 573,100 
bu. (539,200 bu.) ; plums and prunes, 343,000 bu. (215,700 bu.) ; peaches, 989,800 bu. 
(703,300 bu.) ; apricots, 89,200 bu. (46,400 bu.) ; cherries, 306,200 bu. (186,000 bu.) ; 
strawberries, 16,330,800 qt. (24,347,500 qt.) ; raspberries, 8,257,900 qt. (9,617,600 
qt.) ; loganberries, 1,706,400 Ib. (1,911,700 Ib.) ; grapes, 77,703,000 Ib. (44,319,300 Ib.). 


Marketings——The United States has agreed to accept up to a total of 800,000 
boxes of British Columbia apples, distributed over the eight-month period September, 
1942, to April, 1943. This reverses the position in the 1941-42 season when some 
11,000 bu. were exported to the United States, while the imports into Canada 
amounted to 375,000 bu. In addition to apples, a considerable volume of peaches and 
grapes was shipped to the United States during the 1941-42 season. 

In 1942 the Dominion Government again entered into agreements with the 
Provincial Marketing Boards in Nova Scotia and British Columbia to assist in the 
marketing of the apple crop. The current agreement with Nova Scotia calls for the 
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The strawberry is 
Canada’s second 
most important 
commercial fruit 
crop. 


Grapes hold third 
place in value of 
Ontario’s fruit 
crops. They are 
the basis of the 
mative wine in- 
dustry and are 
grown mainly in 
the Niagara dis- 


trict. Courtesy, 


Farmer’s Magazine 


purchase of up to 16,440,000 lb. of dried apples, which is the equivalent of 1,200,000 
bbl. of fresh fruit. In addition, growers will receive $2 for each old tree or bearing 
tree of an undesirable variety that they remove. The Government is assisting in the 
marketing of up to 4,750,000 boxes of fresh British Columbia apples by assuring 
minimum prices for both wrapped and unwrapped fruit. The Government has also 
contracted to purchase 2,240,000 lb. of evaporated apples. 


Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 

Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has its Department 
of Agriculture, through which is carried on educational and extension work to assist 
farmers. Agricultural colleges maintained by the provinces are: the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College at Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary 
Colleges at Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three 
agricultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, while 


faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 
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Forest Resources 


Canada has 781,000,000 acres of forested land comprising more than S5 pc. OF thie 
total land area. By way of comparison, only about 16 p.c. of the total land area is con- 
sidered to be of use for agriculture, and only 6 p.c. is now used for field crops or 
pasture. It is thought that perhaps 164,000,000 acres now forested may have agri- 
cultural potentialities, but the most productive use to which about 617,000,000 acres 
can be devoted is the growing of forests. Not all of this forested area is capable of 
producing wood for commercial purposes, about 288,000,000 acres being situated at 
high altitudes, on poorly drained muskegs, or on other unfavourable sites that pre- 
clude profitable timber growth or industrial utilization. These ‘unproductive’ forests, 
however, have important influences on the climate and on the control of water sup- 
plies ; they provide habitats for wild life, wood for fuel and building material for use 
of local inhabitants. 


The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 313,000,000,000 
cu. ft. of which 212,000,000,000 is considered accessible. Of the accessible timber 
about one-quarter (252,000,000,000 bd. ft.) is large enough for saw material and 
three-quarters (1,500,000,000 cords) is suitable for pulpwood, fuel-wood, posts, min- 
ing timber, etc. Much of this smaller material will attain saw-timber size if allowed 
to grow another 30 to 50 years, but there are some stands large enough for pulpwood 
that cannot be expected to produce sawlogs because of adverse site conditions. 


During the ten years 1931-40, about 2,550,000,000 cu. ft. of standing timber was 
cut for use each year and about 400,000,000 cu. ft. was destroyed by fire. Another 
700,000,000 cu. ft. was destroyed by insects, fungi, windfall, and other agencies, mak- 
ing a total annual depletion during the period of 3,650,000,000 cu. ft. 


Forests, however, are capable of reproduction and growth. Most of the depletion 
takes place on the accessible portions of the forests and replacement on these areas 
requires an average annual growth of about 14 cu. ft. per acre. It is questionable if 
such a rate is being maintained but, if improved methods of forest management are 
introduced, it could be not only achieved but exceeded. An essential prerequisite to 
the introduction of better management is the establishment of more efficient protection 
against the ravages of forest fires, injurious insects, and other enemies. 


Over 130 different tree species grow to commercial size in Canada. Only 33 of 
these are coniferous but they constitute 75 p.c. of the standing timber and supply about 
95 p.c. of the wood used in the manufacture of sawn lumber and wood-pulp. 


| The Utilization of Wood in War-Time 


Since the outbreak of war Canadian forests and forest industries have supplied 
the major part of the requirements of the United Kingdom and have replaced supplies 
to other countries formerly secured from northern Europe. The external trade in 
forest products has provided a large part of the foreign exchange needed for the 
purchase of munitions in the United States. Domestic consumption of lumber has 
also increased enormously, not only directly, but as a substitute for other materials 
required for war purposes. Owing to these increased demands, forest production in 
Canada at present is limited only by the scarcity of efficient labour in woods and mills 
and the restriction of transportation facilities. 
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WOOD REPLACES 

METAL ON LAND, 

ON SEA AND IN 
THE AIR 


Top left: A wooden roof 
truss of B.C. fir and west- 
ern hemlock. Top right: 
The Navy Building, 
Ottawa, the largest 
wooden structure of its 
kind in Canada, under 
construction. 


Centre left: Screwing oak 
pad pieces to the frame 
(5-ply wood sawn _ to 
shape) of a Fairmile. 
Centre right: (1) A creo- 
soted timber bridge of a 
type commonly found on 
rural highways; (2) A 
sketch of a Fairmile in 
action; (3) A_ shaping 
machine for making 
wooden airscrews for the 
R.C.A.F.—the upper pro- 
peller blade is the master 
pattern which, when fol- 
lowed by the upper arm 
of the machine, gives an 
exact and corresponding 
direction to the lower 
shaping arm. 


Bottom left: A Fairmile 
ready for launching at a 
Great Lakes shipyard. 
Bottom right: (1) An 
Anson bomber nose built 
of plywood. (2) A paper- 
thin sheet of veneer to 
be used in constructing 
plywood, being peeled 
from a log on a rotary 
lathe. 


Courtesy, Timber of Canada; 
Royal Canadian Navy; War- 
time Information; Canadian 
Industries Limited; and 
Engineering and Contract 

Record 
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During the later pre-war years there was a noticeable tendency toward the sub- 
stitution of metal for wood. In many cases this was justified by certain disadvantages 
of wood as compared with metal. Prominent among these were its tendency to split, 
the difficulty of making strong joints between its surfaces, its tendency to warp and 
swell when exposed to moisture, its susceptibility to fungus and insect attack and its 
inflammability. Many of these disadvantages were gradually being overcome before 
the War but the increased demand for metal for munitions has stimulated invention 
and accelerated new developments. 

Plywood construction (the manufacture of plywood dates back over four thou- 
sand years) overcomes the tendency of wood to warp and split, since the gluing 
together of the layers of veneer, each with its grain at right angles to its neighbour, 
counteracts these faults, but adhesives used in the past brought discredit to this 
form of construction. The perfection of synthetic resin glues has solved the problem 
and results in a light, strong, tough material that can be made in sheets of almost any 
required dimensions, either flat or assembled over moulds with complicated curved 
surfaces. The resulting structure maintains its shape and withstands moisture, fungus 
and insect attack almost indefinitely. Plywood can now be used as a substitute for 
lumber in exposed situations for building construction and other purposes. In the 
building of ships and boats and in the manufacture of certain parts of aircraft, water- 
tight tanks and drums, freight-car siding, truck bodies, cabinetwork, refrigerators, 
etc., its use releases large quantities of steel, aluminium and other materials, which 
had threatened to replace it. 7 

Glued laminated construction, using layers of wood thicker than veneer, has also 
been in use for many years in cabinetwork, where it reduces splitting, warping and 
swelling. It also permits (for the unseen cores and crossbanding) the use of cheaper 
wood than that used for the face veneer. These built-up products, however, were 
limited in use to protected situations, pending the perfection of waterproof glues. 
Glued laminated construction is now being used for aircraft propellers, truck and 
freight-car frames, etc., and, in still greater volume, in built-up beams of large dimen- 
sions, replacing structural steel. Such beams have a high resistance to moisture, decay 
and fire and can be quickly and easily constructed. 

Next to synthetic resin 
glue, the most important de- wer pede ye for 
velopment in recent years 
has been the timber con- 
nector. Bolted joints, quite 
commonly used in structural 
woodwork, were weaker than 
the connected members. 
Without going into technical 
details it can be said that 
with these connectors the 
strength of a joint can be 
increased up to 60 or even 
100 p.c. of the strength of 
the members connected 
thereby. This results in: a saving of a large part of the mctal formerly used to 
strengthen these joints; the use of timber of smaller dimensions ; and the possibility 
of prefabrication with a decided saving in cost, time and labour. This form of 
construction releases structural steel for more exacting uses. 
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Among other developments that tend to widen the field of wood utilization are 
the speeding up of seasoning and improvements in methods of wood preservation and 
fire-retarding treatment. Wood can now be used to advantage for pipe lines, culverts, 
drains, air-raid shelters and in other situations exposed to moisture. 

The chemical use of wood, not only in the manufacture of pulp, paper and cellu- 
lose products has also inereased with the pressure of necessity. The age-old art of 
charcoal burning, for one example, has been revived and improved to provide not 
only fuel but producer-gas for internal combustion engines in trucks and even pas- 
senger motor-cars, a method of conserving gasoline that has been in widespread use 
in Europe for many years. 

While some of these changes may be only temporary expedients to meet war 
conditions, there is no doubt that many of them will become permanent and that 
still other uses will be found for wood as a raw material. 

Operations in the Woods 


In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, subcon- 
tractors, and jobbers. A considerable quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills 
or small mills purchasing logs from farmers. In British Columbia about one-half 
the logging is carried on by mill owners and the remainder by separate logging com- 
panies who cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases, mill operators are not 
limit-holders but buy their supplies of raw material from logging concerns. 


Values of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1936-40 


Products 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 

eogskandeboltsir ts. ants 44,827,957 | 58,004,070 | 52,759,660 | 55,685,197 71,817,471 
Pulpwood SC eG Sake hed een 48,680,200 } 63,057,205 | 53,761,999 58,302,668 T4234 7132 
PARC WOOC re eat 3 ors ey 32,167,410 | 32,457,629 | 32,740,566 | 33,058,240 33,297,756 
Hewn railway ties........... 3,190,052 SE 120R207 2,222,509 2,048 , 186 1,788,001 
Poleg.an ous slices ontie thoes cose ches 1,563,681 2,455,345 2324512 2,940,361 2,691,107 
Round mining timber........ 1,102,255 1,262,658 1,297,993 1,461,507 5,707,677 
Bencespostsiy.) cA004 ab cackerosee: 1,008,178 992,610 978,679 1,111,883 999 ,934 
Wood for distillation........ 274,077 309 , 892 298,110 289 ,230 518,204 
ence rallss yon seh. tee es 273,282 262,160 264,480 267 ,437 270,320 
Miscellaneous products...... 1,717,136 1,319,111 1,117,349 2,582 ,689 3,130,273 

LOtalS case er 134,804,228 |163,249,887 |148,265,857 157,747,398 | 194,567,875 


pee ifs ek Ree 8 ee ee ee ee Eee 


The Lumber Industry 

Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property 
of the Crown, the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only. This land is 
administered by the various provincial departments. Conifers usually form about 95 
p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or 
hardwoods. Douglas fir is the most important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced 
almost entirely in British Columbia. Spruce is sawn in every province and comes 
second, with white pine, hemlock, cedar, and yellow birch next in order of importance. 

The industry includes products of: sawmills; shingle, tie, lath, shook, stave, 
heading and hoop mills; and mills for the cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. Sawn 
lumber produced in 1940 amounted to 4,629,052 M ft. valued at $105,991,217. Shingles 
numbered 3,823,251 squares at $9,597,497, sawn ties 4,985,209 at $2,464,427, and lath 
216,465 M at $688,167. The gross value of production for the industry as a whole 
showed an increase of 33:7 p.c. from the total for 1939. 
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A Log Train on its Way to the 
Mill.—In_ British Columbia 
logging operators have used 
considerable ingenuity in 
erecting rail lines across ex- 
tremely difficult terrain. 


Courtesy, Wartime Information 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1940 
tae ae Ee OE aE A aa 


Total 
: Sawn Lumber é 
Province Production el 
M ft. b.m. $ $ 

brincey Et dwardelclanc seein ee ine ean een 4,303 84,471 118,099 
INOVARSCOCIa:.G Acie yee eer: | anes orn ane inet Okey ei ee Da PRES ATL T 5,663,416 6,034,352 
INGwHBrunswiGks cients cet eee, ecu eels 2 ae et am 296,835 6,955,941 8,473,384 
QUEBEC TENG Pos ahe bee, term ati e Nia teek Pests Sled SOL aaat A te 795,374 | 18,538,393 23,003,646 
CONPATION Ge ee ee eek Oe ve Re eles eT ain epee os Serer 607,016 | 16,718,170 20,933,784 
Manitoba nye is. e ene aet 0a ee et ig a Cee en Ro | 77,348 1,606,120 ITSO wie 
Saskatchewan cc sues teetes bet ea Oe ey 0 ee ED 85,590 1,682,989 1,785,035 
ATbeL ta. 5.t SI RON PEP, Fi i“) bak nas ee ee 152,401 2,633,421 3,023,373 
British *Columbiares,sat ty ea oa ee ee eee 2,324,408 | 52,108,296 68,797,539 
otalstcuvec.ct ene Ara ese edn eek aa ie eR Se 4,629,052 |105,991,217 | 133,905,384 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry in 1940 ranked first among Canadian manufacturing 


industries in capital, wage and salary distribution, and net value of production. It 
was second to the non-ferrous smelting and refining group with respect to gross 
production, and second to the sawmills in employment. 

The manufacture of paper was a relatively unimportant industry in Canada until 
the last two decades of the past century when wood-pulp superseded rags as a raw 
material. Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources and widely distributed water 
powers have been largely responsible for the remarkable development of the 
industry. 
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The pulp and paper in- 
dustry has headed the lists in 
net value of production since 
1920, and in wage and salary 
distribution since 1922, replac- 
ing the sawmills in both cases. 
It was the first in gross value 
of production from 1925 (when 
it replaced the flour mills) 
until 1935 (when it was over- 
taken by the non-ferrous metal 
group). In these comparisons 
only the manufacturing stages 
of the pulp and paper industry 
are considered, no allowance 
being made for the capital 
invested, employment fur- 


nished, payroll, or production 


of those operations in the 


The End of the Drive.—These logs were cut about 150 


woods that form such an miles north of the sorting gap through which they are 
: c being run. The logs are claimed by the several com- 

essential part of the industry panies and are floated to the mills. 

as a whole. Courtesy, Wartime Information 


The gross value of output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the 
boom years following the War of 1914-18 and jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 
in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a drop that was general throughout the 
industrial field. Then followed a steady recovery up to a second peak in 1929 of 
$243,970,761. The 1941 total exceeded all previous records. Figures from 1930 are :— 


Gross Net Gross Net 
Production Production Production Production 
LOS OO nee $215,674, 246 $107 , 523,731 LOS OR eceeeicne $183 ,632 ,995 $ 85,739,406 
103 Tene try ce 174,733,954 87,858,357 LOSPigetscveteletoisie 226,244,711 106,002,017 
1 A eae arlene 135,648,729 66,855,923 LOSS ieee rete ters 183,897,503 89,034,186 
19033. i is 123,415,492 56,880,641 LOS Oe eta eiern 208,152,295 103,123,660 
TOS 4A ce acetate 152,647,756 77,243,309 TQAO A ecee eek 298 ,034, 843 1585230) 55 
LOSS eae eon: 159,325,546 78,647,626 LO AT ee Seats, See 334,746,199 174,872,065 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1941, comprised 28 
making pulp only, 51 combined pulp and paper mills, and 27 making paper only. In 
1941 the 79 mills making pulp produced 5,720,847 tons valued at $175,439,551, repre- 
senting an increase of 8-1 p.c. in quantity and an increase of 17-7 p.c. in value over 
1940. About 72 p.c. by quantity was made in combined mills and used by them in 
papermaking and about 28 p.c. was made for sale in Canada and for export. Of the 
total pulp production in Canada in 1941, 61 p.c. was ground wood, 19 p.c. unbleached 
sulphite, 10 p.c. bleached sulphite, 8 p.c. soda, sulphate and other fibre, and the remain- 
ing 2 p.c. screenings, etc. 


Newsprint made up 78 p.c. of the total production of Canada’s 78 paper mills in 
1941; paper boards 14 p.c.; wrapping paper 4 p.c.; book and writing paper 2 p.c.; 
and tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder, 
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Figures covering the conversion of basic paper-board stock into more highly 
manufactured products are not included here. 


Production of Newsprint and Total Paper in Canada, 1934-41 
See EO EC cs ee Bee 8 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ 
LOZANO Rare babi s tek ea coalt ees ee, ae ete 2,604,973} 86,811,460 3,069,516] 120,892,225 
LOSS eres 5 Arr et pera em al ict i thang cma: |e a Me 2,765,444] 88,436,465 3,280,896] 125,752,650 
TOS Oe Seighes enc ae ie ales aes ae wr nee ae 3,225,386] 105,214,533 3,806,710] 146,354,666 
LOS a epad cee ath they Ca ae EL oe We 3,673,886} 126,424,303 4,345,361] 175,885,423 
TOS Si eek erin me ane ieey Minis tant eee Gr LA Mb ok feed 2,668,913} 107,051,202 3,249,358] 151,650,065 
LO SORES vers on eaistt Ont eee Sate Re ere ola ee 2,926,597) 120,858,583 3,600,502] 170,776,062 
LOA Qin eee ea aetna hn Aue p I ee eR bea 3,503,801} 158,447,311 4,319,414] 225,836,809 
1a nae kent eet Que Beer ane Rad Be Nartiyd Ore 3,519,733} 158,925,310 4,530,141] 241,470,616 


PRES IESE TREE SUOE VELL los esti anno Aeertatecagle ot DAE Ga eal fe ene MISE ROS yo i Se 
The Canadian production of paper is more than five and a quarter times that of 


1917, in spite of the decreases in 1921, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1938. Practically all the 
different kinds of paper used in Canada at the present time can be produced in Cana- 
dian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in 1941 was over three times that of the United 
States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. Estimated production for 1942 
is 3,177,102 tons. 

Monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production for 1942 are :— 


tons , tons tons 
Jeivaty. ae ees 311,904 Way eee 251,831 September... 257,618 
February..... 278,101 faba thee Ge ets 242,762 October. 271,555 
Wane ee ie 295,835 A} Uilyten sean eer 241,178 November... 256,147 
VAN Ovp SIA Sere er 277,741 PN WMI Be 0 Blac 253,239 December.... 244,191 


a 


The Largest Circular Saw in the British Empire at Work in a British Columbia Sawmill; 
its Diameter is 108 Inches. 


Courtesy, Wartime Information 


CHAPTER V 


Fur Production 


The fur trade of Canada which, in the early days, dominated all other pursuits 
and led to the exploration and the eventual settlement of the country, is still of im- 
portance, and a strong policy to conserve this resource has been inaugurated by the 
Provincial Governments in co-operation with the Dominion authorities. Laws have 
been passed under which provision is made for close seasons, for the licensing of 
trappers and traders, for the collection of royalties on pelts, and for the regulation 
of the methods to be employed in trapping animals. In recent years the trade has 
been assisted by the establishment of fur farms, w! ich now supply nearly all the silver 
fox and about 40 p.c. of the mink pelts. 


Trends in Production.—The value of Canadi’s production of raw furs for the 
year ended June 30, 1941, exceeded that of the preceding season by 27 p.c., and that of 
1939-40 by 48 p.c. The total production comprises pelts taken by trappers and pelts 
sold from fur farms. It is impossible to make an exact division between the two 
classes, since statistics of fur farms are for the calendar year, but it is estimated that 
approximately 27 p.c. of the total value of raw-fur production in the season 1940-41 
may be credited to fur farms. 


The increase in the total value of raw-fur production in 1940-41 over 1939-40 
was mainly due to the rise in prices for most kinds of furs: beaver advanced from 
an average price of $18-18 to $23-03 ; ermine from 57 cents to 93 cents ; silver fox from 
$15-43 to $21-58; white fox from $8-66 to $18-38; lynx from $35-70 to $41-34; mink 
from $8-89 to $11-08; and muskrat from $1-18 to $1-79. 

The total number of pelts produced showed a reduction from the preceding season 
of 25 p.c. Muskrat and squirrel, which are among the less expensive furs, are the 
kinds most largely used; in 1940-41, the number of muskrat pelts entering into the 
fur trade was 2,795,218, or 38:5 p.c. of the total for all kinds, while the number of 
squirrel pelts was 1,935,837, or 26-7 p.c. Both muskrat and squirrel showed decreases 
from the preceding season in the numbers of pelts, but increases in average prices. 
The percentage of the value sold from fur farms rose from 4 p.c. in earlier years 
to as high as 43 p.c. in 1937-38, but dropped to 27 p.c. in 1940-41. 


The manufacture of fur goods (coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc.) constitutes 
an important Canadian industry, giving employment in 1940 to 4,167 persons and pro- 
ducing goods valued at $22,991,393. The bulk of the fur goods produced in Canada 
is for domestic consumption and practically the entire Canadian demand for fur goods 
is met by the home product; the imports and exports of fur goods are of sma!l im- 


A Marten in its Native 
Habitat. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Forestry Association 
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portance. The fur dressing and dyeing industry operates on a custom basis; the 
number of skins treated in 1940 was 9,021,302, mainly rabbit and muskrat. The total 
amount received by the plants for the treatment of the furs was $2,259,172. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1927-28 to 1940-41 


Total Total 
Season Pelts Value Season Pelts Value 
No. $ No. $ 

OD) Se hiea hea 3,601,153 18,758,177 || 1934-35....... 4,926,413 12,843,341 
10D 8-00 aire ee 5,150,328 18,745,473 || 1935-36....... 4,596,713 15,464,883 
19203 0a ae. 3,798,444 12,158,376 |} 1936—37....... 6,237,640 17,526,365 
LOSO—S eee 4,060,356 11,803,217 || 1937-38....... 4,745,927 13,196,354 
HOS 1-3 Deena 4,449,289 10,189,481 || 1938-39....... 6,492 ,222 14,286,937 
1932-33 micacee 4,503,558 10,305,154 |} 1939-40... 9,620,695 16,668,348 
1933=34) .nc4062 6,076,197 12,349,328 || 1940-41....... 7,254,787 ZIT 2 5161 


a eee ee 
Fur Farming.—lIn the early days of the fur trade it was the practice in Canada 


for trappers to keep foxes caught out of season alive until the fur was prime and from 
this custom arose the modern industry of fur farming. Silver fox was the first 
important commercial fur bearer successfully raised in captivity and is still of greatest 
importance from the standpoint of total value. Experiments have lately been made 
at fixing the strains for such colour phases of the fox as platinum, pearl-platinum, 
white-face, silver-blue, ring-neck, etc. There were 2,314 such foxes on farms at the 
end of 1940. 

Second to the silver fox in importance is the mink, which is easily domesticated 
and thrives in captivity if care is exercised in the selection of environment and proper 
attention given to diet. The high prices obtainable for fisher and marten pelts have 
encouraged efforts to raise these animals and a moderate amount of success has been 
attained in each case. The valuable chinchilla has recently been added to the animals 
raised in captivity on Canadian farms and the raising of nutria is also showing 
progress. . 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts, at Summerside, PUR ales 

is PA ON , ©xperimental fur farm for the study 
of matters affecting the health of 
fur-bearing animals, especially the 
silver fox, in captivity, and has, in 
addition, organized a service to assist 
in the marketing, both at home and 
abroad, of the pelts of Canadian fur 
_ bearers. Many of the Provincial 
_ Governments also have established 
branches that engage in experimental 
work and various other activities of 
_ value to the fur-farming industry. 


Rehabilitating Fur-Producing Marshes.—In 
the drought period of the early ’30’s large 
tracts of once rich fur-producing areas in 
Western Canada were dried out and, by 
1934, almost depleted of fur. A rehabilita- 
tion project was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Manitoba in the Summerberry area; 
this proved so successful that by 1940 trap- 
pers were able to take out tens of thou- 
sands of muskrats. Top: The Summerberry 
area in 1935. Bottom: Muskrats at home 
again in 1940. 

Courtesy, Manitoba Travel and 
; Publicity Bureau | 


Platinum Fox Pups.—This new type of fox has recently been developed in 
Canada along commercial lines. 


‘ Courtesy, Manitoba Travel and Publicity Bureau 
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Statistics of Fur Farming.—The number of fur farms in operation in Canada in 
1940 was 9,164 compared with 9,899 in the preceding year and it is expected that there 
will be a further decrease in 1941 due to the effects of the War. Although there were 
fewer farms in 1940, the value of fur-farm property at $14,345,386, was only $386 
less than in 1939. All the western provinces and Nova Scotia recorded increases in 
this respect. Ontario stood first among the provinces in value of fur-farm property 
with 20-2 p.c. of the total. The other provinces ranked as follows: Que., 18:2 p.c.; 
Alta. 16*2 p.c.> Man: 15*2  p.c.;-Sask., 8:8 pic. ; Pets 2 pec. 4.04) Duce 
N.B., 4-2 p.c.; N.S., 3°4 p.c.; and Yukon, 0-2 p.c. 

The total revenue of the fur-farming industry in 1940 was $6,153,074, 91 p.c. 
of which was received from the sale of pelts and the remainder from the sale of live 
animals. Silver-fox pelts accounted for $3,318,874, or 59 p.c. of the total pelt sales, 
and mink for 2,208,567, or 39 p.c. The average value of silver-fox pelts was $17-92 
compared with $15-84 in 1939, and of mink pelts $9-64 compared with $8-17. Live 
silver fox sold numbered 5,359 and were valued at $209,486; mink numbered 10,739 
valued at $206,431 ; and new type fox, including platinum, white-face, silver-blue, etc., 
numbered 490 valued at $106,737. Compared with 1939, the total value of pelts sold 
showed an increase of 403,697, while the value of live animals sold declined by $50,915. 


The value of the animals on the farms at the end of 1940 was $7,094,357, 51 p.c. 
of which was the value of silver fox and 41 p.c. the value of mink. The 93,715 silver 
fox on the farms was a decrease from the preceding year of 11,256, and the 132,614 
mink an increase of 9,765. The total number of fur-bearing animals on farms was 
234,269 compared with 253,418 in 1939. 

From information received direct from the fur farmers, it is estimated that 
142,700 standard silver fox, 18,900 new type fox and 333,000 mink will be pelted in 
the season 1942-43. 


Export Trade in Furs.—For many years London and New York have been the 
chief markets for Canadian furs but the present war has altered this situation and 
Canadian furs are now disposed of on the home market. Since 1920 Montreal has 
occupied a position as an international fur market and Winnipeg, Edmonton and 
Vancouver also operate auction sales. 
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Fishing Schooner Leaving Halifax 


—- 


CHAPTER VI 


Fisheries Production 


‘Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the Atlantic, 
from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the lesser bays and 
indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters 
comprise not less than 200,000 square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the 
fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 
15,000 square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. The 
Pacific Coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length. Inland lakes contain 
more than half of the fresh water on the planet; Canada’s share of the Great Lakes 
alone has an area of over 34,000 square miles. 


Statistics of Production 


Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief among which 
are the salmon, the cod, the herring, the lobster, the whitefish, the halibut, the haddock, 
the pickerel and the trout. The total quantity of fish of all kinds taken by Canadian 
fishermen in 1941 was 11,988,562 cwt., for which fishermen received, at the point of 


landing, a total of $34,377,866 compared with a catch of 12,195,656 cwt. with a landed 
value of $23,630,399 in 1940. 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first place in 
respect to value of production, the position that in earlier times belonged to Nova 
Scotia on account of her cod fishery. The herring fishery (on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts) is of rising importance and in British Columbia is now second only 
to salmon in value of output. Canned herring is the chief product of this fishery, but 
herring meal and oil are also of importance. On the Atlantic Coast, the cod, lobster 


and sardine fisheries are of main importance, while among the inland fishes, whitefish 
occupies first place. 


Purse-Seining for Salmon off the 
British Columbia Coast.—The run 
of salmon in the 1942 season was 
of record proportions. All the 
year’s sockeye catch canned on 
the Coast is destined for the 
British Isles. 


Courtesy, Department of Fisheries 
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Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1940 and 1941 


Values of Production Percentages of Total 


Province or Territory Values 

1914 1940 1941 1914 1940 1941 

$ $ $ p.c. p.c 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,261,666 714,870 952,026 1-6 1°5 
INOVaSCOtian. = sence ce sete: 7,730,191 9,843,456 | 12,634,957 21-8 20-3 
New Brunswick............ 4,940,083 4,965,618 6,484,831 11-0 10-4 
Quebec taesee one aoe ee Ie Ooze n4s0 2,002 ,053 2,842,041 4-4 4°5 
Oatarion oa ele eee estan 2,755,291 3,035,100 3,518,402 6-7 5-7 
Manitobasstoss torte te 849 , 422 1,988,545 SeZoSeitS 4-4 5-2 
Saskatchewan.............. 132,017 403,510 414,492 1-0 0-7 
Alber tals nrc k seh conkate ara tee 86,720 450,574 440 , 444 1-0 0-7 
British Columbia...........} 11,515,086 | 21,710,167 | 31,732,037 48-1 51-0 

Vitkonisetescunon eee eeenee 69,725 4,994 6,652 - ~ 

Totals............| 31,264,631 | 45,118,887 | 62,258,997 100-0 100-0 


Fisheries Production, by Principal Kinds, 1940 and 1941 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value) 


1940 1941 
Kind of fish 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ cwt. $ 

Salmon ccc.s te ce Ore cn See 1,458,145 | 14,170,496 1,938,182 21,475,275 
COCO ae feet, ee re ene a EN Ce od ee 1,932,966 4,984,504 1,957,153 7,494,604 
PLOTTING. ses salsa s Rooter es hel aec Oe ees ere 4,686,300 6,256,508 2,785,264 6,702 ,947 
TsODSEERG eA ara le fo ercde Minion eee wae te 267,991 3,187,594 278,023 3,858,733 
Sardines) Girne s fee meee tee ae ee 224,4281} 1,883,375 443 ,7831 2,846,808 
Win tenis ee. concen tc tenure ap acer: 168,179 1,928,862 178,659 2,492,671 
Pali utes Boe ho ee cere oo eee Ce 148 ,197 1,859,276 149,525 2,425,561 
Pilechardss.Ghocteo ee eon ee nee 575,399 632 ,393. 1,200,913 1,781,876 
FIA OC Gainer cE ee oe a 355,574 1,443,729 287 , 766 1,410,227 
Pickereltyd: i) See i Renee ee Ceca ee 105,800 1,011,131 126,304 1,253,244 


Abb} 


The fish-processing industry is connected entirely with the sea fisheries, the plants 
being scattered along the coasts in locations of easy accessibility to the fishermen in 
delivering their catches. 


Capital Invested and Employees Engaged in the Fisheries, 1939-41 
eeeOoOoOoOoaoOo0T0aSamm eee 


Item 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ 
Capital 

Vessels, boats, MCCS) LEADS OLC. ) sre cris sneha onset eae wen redo 25,844,436 | 26,221,269 27,555,528 
Fish-processing establishments......................... 21,479,200 | 23,257,676 27,534,878 
A otals;: Capi talico gs tose sede es 47,323,636 | 49,478,945 55,090,406 

Employees No. No. No. 
On vessels and boats, and in fishing without boats........ 68,941 68,817 63,745 
In fish-processing establishments....................... 14,805 15,044 15,842 
Totals, Employees...................... 83,746 83,861 79 ,587 


The chief markets for Canadian fish have always been the United Kingdom and 
the United States, processed fish, mainly canned salmon, going to the former and 
fresh fish to the latter. 
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Drying the Nets at an Atlantic Coast Fishing Village. 
Courtesy, Department of Fisheries 


Production in 1942.—Two factors combined to put unprecedented production 
demand upon the fishing industry in 1942, and at the very time when certain causes, 
arising like the others directly from the War, had operated to reduce the industry’s 
productive power. The first was Great Britain’s urgent need for the maximum 
possible quantities of Canadian canned salmon and of canned herring in tomato sauce. 
The second was the increase created in Canada’s domestic requirements by the need 
of fish to take the place of large quantities of other protein foods which the Dominion 
has been supplying to the United Nations. On the other hand, enlistment of many 
fishermen and other fishery workers, the flow of people from the fisheries to war- 
equipment plants, and the requisitioning of many of the larger fishing vessels for 
national defence have lessened the productive capacity of the industry. 

On the whole, during 1942, production was well maintained, though in a 
number of fisheries the catch fell below the 1941 level. So far as canned salmon 
for Britain was concerned, the entire pack of approximately 1,800,000 standard 
48-lb. cases produced on the Pacific Coast, where virtually all of Canada’s salmon 
canning is done, was made available to the British people under an arrangement 
between the Canadian and British Governments. Shipment of canned salmon to 
the United Kingdom was quickly increased in volume following the outbreak of 
war, and increase has been a continuing process. In 1941 nearly 1,500,000 cases 
were sent to Britain, or two-thirds of the year’s British Columbia output and a 
much larger quantity than had ever before gone to the United Kingdom. In 1942 
there were no limits upon salmon supplies for Great Britain other than those 
imposed by the size of the salmon runs themselves and, as noted, the shipments 
exceeded the 1941 total by some 300,000 cases. In the case of canned herring for 
British consumption there has been enormous expansion in Canadian production 
during the war years, mainly on the Pacific Coast. Prior to 1939 Canada sent no 
canned herring to Britain, but in 1941 the shipments amounted to more than 44,000,000 
lb.—almost all of the Dominion’s pack of herring in tomato sauce. In 1942 Britain 
also had first claim on the entire Canadian output of herring in this form. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Mines and Minerals 


Strategic Minerals and the Canadian War Effort—It is well understood that 
no country is self-sufficient in mineral resources. In times of peace each country 
concentrates on those resources that it has in abundance and can develop economically 
and relies on other countries for those in which it is deficient or in which the cost 
of production is too high to meet foreign competition. In times of war, however, the 
economic side is pushed into the background and necessity predominates. When the 
natural channels of trade are interrupted and the imports of strategic minerals are 
cut off, it is necessary to fulfil, if possible, immediate needs by domestic production. 


Prior to the present war Canada was producing the common base metals—lead, 
zinc and copper—far in excess of her own requirements and she held also a dominant 
position in the output of nickel, supplying upwards of 85 p.c. of world requirements. 
Shortly after war broke out, Canadian companies undertook to sell to Great Britain » 
for the duration, at prices then prevailing, all the copper, lead and zinc produced 
over and above Canadian requirements. Increase in price was to be allowed only 
in case of increase in cost of production beyond control, such as an increase in labour 
costs or in the cost of supplies. Although the Canadian supply of these base metals 
was considered adequate at the commencement of hostilities, their output and dis- 
tribution have since been brought under strict control because of the increasing 
requirements of the Allied Nations. 


The demand for metals of all kinds increases rapidly in war-time and Canada 
soon found deficiencies in the supplies of magnesium, tungsten, molybdenum, 
chromite, mercury, manganese, tin and antimony. Ores of most of these metals 
were known to exist, and mining companies and prospectors, assisted by officers of 
the Mines Departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, immediately 
commenced the reprospecting of old ground and the search for new promising 
geological territory. Operators, with the knowledge that certain rare minerals or 
metals occurred with their economic product, began to explore the possibilities of 
extraction as a by-product. 


The space that can be given to mining in this edition of the Handbook is devoted 
mainly to the discussion of these new developments. 


Magnesium.—Perhaps the most outstanding achievement during the present war 
in the production of strategic metals is the manufacture of magnesium. Magnesium 
is the lightest metal that is stable under atmospheric conditions. It is 1-73 times 
the weight of water, or 40 p.c. lighter than aluminum and one-quarter the weight 
of iron. This means that in certain cases 175 lb. of magnesium will do the work of 
270 lb. of aluminum. In a new age of rapid movement both on the earth and above 
it, heavy materials are giving way to light ones and the use of magnesium in industry 
is being increased. 


Despite its rarity in the metallic state, magnesium is one of the more plentiful 
elements in the earth’s crust. If commercial metals only are considered, its abundance 
is exceeded only by aluminum and iron. Magnesium-containing minerals are widely 
distributed and, in addition, the sea forms an enormous source; each cubic mile 
contains more than five million tons—enough to supply the pre-war requirements of 
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this continent for about 
1,000 years. Terrestrial 
deposits consist of dried- 
up sea beds or sedimen- 
tary deposits. In Canada 
the most abundant source 
of magnesium is dolomite, 
which occurs in many 
locations ; for example, the 
Niagara Escarpment con- 
sists of dolomite. 
Magnesium is even 
more difficult to extract 
from its ores than alu- 
minum and the process 


has been learned only in Magnesium Ingots.—Note the lightness of the finished product 
recent years. The main which is easily handled by the workman. 


method of extraction is Courtesy, National Research Council 


by electrolysis. As with aluminum it is necessary to employ large amounts of 
electric energy, in fact the power consumed is much the same, about 10 kwh. per lb. 
The raw material, by suitable treatment, is converted into anhydrous magnesium 
chloride—a white salt that is mixed with common salt (sodium chloride) and melted 
at red heat. A direct current passed through the molten mass liberates magnesium 
at the negative pole (cathode) and chlorine at the positive pole (anode). While 
this process is used for most of the magnesium produced, new methods are being 
developed. Based upon the fact that magnesium is volatile and may be vaporized, 
it is possible to evolve the metal in one step from some of its ores. The metal vapour 
is condensed to form crystals—sometimes of great beauty. 

In the new plant of Dominion Magnesium Limited, near Renfrew, Ontario, 
a method developed at the National Research Council uses dolomite as the raw 
material. The dolomite is calcined to drive off carbon dioxide and the lime so formed 
is heated with ferrosilicon under a vacuum. The ferrosilicon reduces the magnesium, 
which is evolved as a gas and condensed directly to solid metal elsewhere in the 
system. 

At present the metal is in great demand for war purposes. It is used for certain 
important components of aircraft, such as parts of engines, wheels, structural parts, 
instruments and furniture. Magnesium forms an essential component of the flares 
and flash compositions, so vital in night warfare. It also makes the most effective 
incendiary bomb and thousands of tons have been employed in this manner. Despite 
‘the fierceness with which its burns, magnesium is very difficult to ignite and absolutely 
no danger follows its use in industrial shapes—rods and sheets may actually be 
welded using the oxy-acetylene torch. 

When peace comes the magnesium output of North America will be fifty times 
as great as it was at the outbreak of war. This great industry can only maintain 
itself by the creation of new demands for the ultra-light metals. Magnesium, hand 
in hand with aluminum—for each has its place—must invade many fields where 
previously heavy metals or non-metals held sway. Besides the obvious use in aircraft, 
it will be used in trains, motor-cars and other means of terrestrial transport. It may 
also be used in furniture and hand-power tools for, even before the War, vacuum 
cleaners were made of magnesium. 
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In this new era, Canada is well fitted to occupy as important a place as a 
producer of magnesium as she now does in regard to aluminum. 

Tungsten.—Canada’s very important place in the manufacture of war equip- 
ment created an unprecedented demand for tungsten. Tungsten alloy steels are exten- 
sively used in making armour plate and armour-piercing projectiles. Tungsten is also 
used in the manufacture of high-speed tool steels. Tools made therefrom do not lose 
their cutting effectiveness even when heated to high temperatures. 

All sources of tungsten ore were immediately explored. Ores were known to 
occur in association with gold, but very little had been done by way of their recovery 
since supplies were forthcoming in normal times from several sources in sufficient 
quantities to meet the normal world demand; China and Burma are two of the most 
important tungsten-producing countries of the world. Some Canadian gold mines 
have installed machinery for its recovery, and others ship hand-picked ore to the 
Department of Mines’ Laboratories, Ottawa, where the tungsten-bearing mineral is 
extracted. Geologists from Government Departments and from private companies 
have been in the field from British Columbia to Nova Scotia for the past year and a 
half searching for tungsten ores, and their efforts have not gone unrewarded. A 
very important discovery has been made in British Columbia, which will be operated 
as a Government enterprise. The principal Canadian ore is scheelite and the best 
test for its occurrence is by means of the short wave ultra-violet light which, in 
the dark, causes scheelite to fluoresce a brilliant blue-white. Although little was 
known 18 months ago in Canada regarding this method of detecting scheelite, it is 
now common knowledge to most mining men and prospectors. 


Tungsten 
for War 
Industries 


Among the rare metals, tungsten, which formerly 
came from China, is now being produced in 
Canada. It is used as a hardening agent in the 
manufacture of tool steel. A workman is shown 
examining tungsten concentrate during the milling 
process. Inset: Tungsten concentrate fresh from 
the mill; it is added to the melting pots in this 
form. 

Courtesy, Wartime Information. 
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Molybdenum.—Molybdenum is another metal that is in great demand in the 
manufacture of alloy steel. Canada produced some molybdenite, the ore of molyb- 
denum, during the First World War and attempts at further production have been 
made from time to time with very little success. It was generally thought at the 
outbreak of the present war that the Climax Molybdenum mine in Colorado could 
produce enough to satisfy the demand, but requirements for war exceeded all estimates 
and efforts are being made to work the known Canadian orebodies. One mine in 
Ontario and another in Quebec are now being operated with the financial assistance 
of the Dominion Government. 


Chromite-—Chromite has the quality of imparting rust-resistant qualities to 
steels and in recent years the use of chromium plate has increased because of its 
non-tarnishing qualities. 

Turkey, Southern Rhodesia and South Africa have for years supplied the 
Western Hemisphere with the greater part of its requirements of chromite. Shortage 
of shipping space, danger in ocean transport and the increase in demand has resulted 
in intensified search for chromite in this country. Low-grade deposits in Quebec, 
which were mined during the First World War, are again being worked. During 


the late summer a chromite deposit was discovered in Manitoba that shows great 
promise. 


Mercury.—Prior to the present war, practically all of Canada’s mercury require- 
ments were imported, but a mercury deposit has been brought into production at 
Pinchi Lake, B.C., which can more than supply the needs of this country. 


Manganese.—Although manganese deposits are known to occur in several parts 
of Canada and considerable work has been done on them, no large orebodies of 
commercial grade have been uncovered as yet, and Canada must depend on outside 
sources for this mineral. 


Tin—Some concern regarding the supply of tin was evidenced in 1940 and 
arrangements were made to build up a reserve on this continent, but few Cana- 
dians gave much thought to its wide uses until Japan overran the Malay Penin- 
sula. The chief world sources of tin are Malaya, Netherlands East Indies, Bolivia, 
Nigeria, and China. In fact, the greater part of the world’s supply of tin came from 
countries bordering on the west side of the Pacific Ocean. Immediately Japan entered 
the War on the side of Germany, the problem of the tin supply became acute and 
it was not only necessary to control the supplies on hand drastically, but to bend 
every effort towards enlarging the output in countries that could be reached by 
Allied ships. In Canada, tin occurs in small quantities with the silver-lead-zinc ores 


of the Sullivan Mine in British Columbia, and a process has been developed for 
its recovery. 


Antimony.—This metal is also produced as a by-product in the refining processes 


at Trail in sufficient quantities to supply Canadian requirements and leave some 
for export. 


Iron.—No review of the strategic metal situation of Canada is complete without 
some reference to iron. Iron is the basis of all heavy construction and the immense 
deposits of Minnesota are being worked at a tremendous rate. Except for small 
quantities produced by the Algoma Ore Properties, a subsidiary of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Canada must import all her iron ore. Ontario furnaces import 
their supply from the United States and the Nova Scotia furnaces from Newfound- 
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Zinc from a British 
Columbia Mine. 


Courtesy, Standard __ 
Sanitary and Dominion 
Radiator Limited 


land. Canada is reported to have a large deposit of high-grade hematite at Steep Rock 
Lake, north of Atikokan in Ontario, about 120 miles west of Port Arthur. The ore- 
body lies under the lake, which is an enlargement of the Seine River. Plans are 
now under way to develop this property by diverting the course of the Seine River 
by means of dams and then lowering the lake level by pumping. It is expected that 
this tremendous engineering project, when completed, will place Canada in a much 
stronger position with regard to supplies of iron ore. 


Non-Metallic Minerals—Among the non-metallic minerals, mica, graphite, 
fluorspar and magnesite might be considered the most strategic. This country has 
long been a producer of mica in varying amounts, depending on the markets, but 
India and Madagascar have been severe peace-time competitors. Mica finds its 
greatest use as an insulator in the making of electrical equipment. On account of 
the greater demand caused by the War and the difficulties encountered in getting 
supplies from India and Madagascar, the mica production of this country has been 
on the increase. An extremely important deposit of white mica has been discovered 
near Mattawa, Ont., and is now in production. 

Fluorspar, used in steel making and in the production of aluminium, has never 
been produced in large quantities in Canada, but medium-grade fluorspar occurs in 
the Madoc district of Ontario and this is now being exploited with Government 
assistance. 

Magnesite, used as a refractory in lining steel furnaces and furnaces producing 
some of the non-ferrous metals, has long been imported. But a plant at Kilmar, Que., 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1940, 1941 and 1942 


1940 1941 19421 
Province SSS ee f 
i eon uss PAC: 
Matera ee: Value ste Value Total Value ‘Total 
$ $ $ 
INOVa Scotian: Hea: 33,318,587 6°3 32,569 , 867 5-8 31,652,244 5-6 
New Brunswick..... 3,435,916 0-7 3,690,675 0-7 3,508,323 0-6 
Quebech an. ein aoe 86,313,491 16-3 99,651,044 17-8 ||104, 749,101 18-6 
Ontario a sone noe 261,483 ,349 49-3 ||267,435,727 47°7 ||258,423,267 45-8 
IMMGh eNO ORY 5 = 4 on oh 178235522: 3-4 16,689 , 867 3-0 14,643,269 2-6 
Saskatchewan....... 11,505,858 DisiD 157,020),555 2-7 19,613,354 3-5 
Albertayccdo set cee 35,092 ,337 6-6 41,364,385 7-4 46,410,960 8-2 
British Columbia.... 74,134,485 14-0 76,841,180 13-7 76,665 , 268 13-6 
VEO Ticnic oe ee ALANS AS So ee is enol 0-5 3,301,414 0-6 
Northwest Terri- 1-2 

COTLES Oe ot Ae DE OEE a BITE 3,860,298 0-7 5,223,079 0-9 
Lotalsty were 529,825,035 100-0/||560 ,241 ,290 100-0 ||564,190,279 100-0 


1Preliminary estimate. 
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An Underground 
Haulage Way in 
a Canadian Mine. 


Courtesy, 
The Northern 
Miner 


using a magnesitic dolomitic rock, has been very successful in supplying the Cana- 
dian trade with a satisfactory material. In addition, brucite, a magnesium oxide, is 
now being produced at Farm Point, Que., from brucite-bearing limestone which is 
also being utilized at Kilmar in the manufacture of certain refractories. 

Thus it would seem that as with the individual so with the nation; crises always 
bring out latent forces. What was considered impossible of achievement in ordinary 
times becomes commonplace when the necessity arises and substitutions, changes and 
improvements under duress result in social and economic progress. 


Production in 1941 Compared with 1942.—The value of the mineral production 
of Canada reached an all-time high of $564,190,279 in 1942, an increase of nearly 
$4,000,000 over 1941, despite a drop in gold production of approximately $20,000,000. 

Metals as a group totalled $392,762,562, a decrease of less than 1 p.c.; fuels, 
including coal, natural gas and crude petroleum, rose 6 p.c. to $90,305,631; other 
non-metallic minerals were recorded at $36,139,178 or nearly $2,000,000 more than 
in 1941. The structural materials group aggregated $44,982,908, representing a 
slight decrease from the preceding year. 

As indicated by the foregoing general review, 1942 will rank as an outstanding 
year in general mining accomplishment. Several new mineral products were produced 


Turner Valley, 
One of the 
Smaller Oil 
Refineries in 

Alberta. 


Courtesy, 
Department 
of Mines and 
Resources 
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for the first time in a commercial way in Canada, but what is far more important, 


Canada was able to maintain her position in the production of the common base 
metals and to increase the output of many of those of which the supply is short. 


Mineral Production of Canada 1941 and 1942 


Item 


1941 


Quantity 


METALLIC 


Other precious metals............ 
Copper, nickel, lead, zinc......... 
Antimony, bismuth, 
chromite, cobalt, magnesium, 
manganese, molybdenite, tin 
CUNRS CET arn tort Oke e ees Cae oe 
Miscellaneous—arsenic, iron ore, 
mercury, radium, selenium, tel- 
lurium, titanium ore, uranium. 


TODALS SNIP TARLICSHee eh eae 


Non-METALLICS 
Fuels 


Coal.. tel IG as eR EOL 


Natural gas. ae : Leyes M cu. ft 
Beat aor fuel ear ae eee bee ton 


Other Non-Metallics 


Asbestos, fluorspar, graphite, mag- 
nesitic-dolomite and _ brucite, 


THIECAMSULD ate Ue eee ee 2 
Barytes Onc aera she denope a Mucha nactoe ton 
DIAtOMitek. yes eiee eee aAtOn 
Heldspatsaa nant antec ton 
Nepheline syenite.......... ton 
Garnets(schis®) een aeee ee ton 
Grindstones.. Sot akt eae COM 
Gypsum.. Ree aren on 
Iron oxides. iocatallNeMehereratl con mn ONS ton 
Magnesium sulphate........ ton 
Mineral waters......... Imp. gal. 
RCOLMMOSS eae sco eee ran eae ke ton 
Phosphatecay soa ee ae ton 
OUAKUZ ON Seen cant a hot 
Si | ae Conrad Rem SOR FA A alae ton 
Silica brick. . SecA 
Sodium carbonate. Sate, ae ton 
Sodium sulphate........ ton 


Ralcwandisoapstonese an. sn eeeeee 
TOTALS, OTHER NON-METALLICS 


CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Clay Pips Aes we sewer 


pipe, éte.).. 

ement.. bbl 
LAM Gi FAA ears et a ton 
Sand and gravel........ ton 
SLOUCL A. eens ek ee ton 


TOTALS, CLAY PRODUCTS, ETC.. 


Grand Totals.............. 


5,345,179 
21,754,408 


LEE 22o, O20 
43,495 ,353 


355 
10,133,838 


115,608 


8,368,711 

860,885 
31,604, 806 
7,940,801 


Value 


$ 
205 , 789,392 


8,323,454 
8,146,457 
166,012,444 


2,389,949 


4,684,885 


395,346,581 


58,059,630 
12,665,116 

4 SS 
14,415,096 


85,141,997 


24,568 ,926 


931, 554 
360,809 


34,379,440 


2 SIS SSE 
13,063,588 
6,357,941 
LOPS To i2S 
8,000, 684 


45,373,272 
560, 241,290 


19421 
Quantity Value 
\ $ 

4,829,815 185 ,947 ,877 
20,671,986 8,585,076 
= 19 672,299 
- 167,431,091 
- 4,177,813 
a 6,948 , 406 
- 392 , 762 ,562 
18,707,110 62,175,909 
42,719,100 12,201,510 
210 1,370 
10,363,360 15,926,842 
- 90,305,631 
- 25,701,346 
16,667 154,060 
315 8,800 
20,228 196,203 
- 196,270 
18 176 
216 10,000 
580,575 1,180,565 
9,160 150,845 
1,140 40,000 
175,000 68 ,000 
44,916 1,049,029 
1,892 16,776 
1,646,679 1,832,370 
658,458 3,922,566 
4,120 255,700 
256 2,048 
128,912 1,064,266 
- 290,158 
= 36,139,178 
- 7,449,787 
9,176,631 14,289,192 
897,554 6,488,297 
23,548,852 7,742,947 
8,736,033 9,012,685 
- 44,982,908 
- 564,190,279 


1Preliminary estimate. 
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CHAPTER. VIII 


Water Powers 


Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources, the development of which 
dates from the arrival of the early French settlers at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. During the past forty years this development has proceeded at such a rapid 
rate as to affect profoundly the entire national economy, influencing the growth of 
population, transportation systems, home and external trade, and national income. 
Water power is so general and widespread in its availability that more than 98 p.c. 
of all electricity generated for sale is distributed from hydro-electric stations and 
all but the most isolated hamlets enjoy the amenities of electric lighting, radio, cook- 
ing and domestic appliances. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1943 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 
bine 


Province or Territory At At Installa- 
Ordinary Ordinary tion 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
PrInNc en McdwalGnlclalcdiqemerers mete eect rn totam rin aid vahens 3,000 5,300 2,617 
NOVAS COL ASIA GE PSE Soi tye te ees seen Leo) Doar 20,800 128,300 143,717 
ING Wa EULINS WiC cee en apt etka een tative . a toe Pte mas a ge 68,600 169,100 133,347 
OUTED ECP RNs. ere eee rete ee gy pn UR eee Dory hc ae Ty cant Bea 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 4,839,543 
DEAT LOR ee eee acne ae etree ne ce Cedi Mn Nema Tees a Dy ea 8 5,330,000 6,940,000 2,684,395 
IMATELY GY ys cate ae ret aeRO x RPT cS CRUE. Ae beri te ane Breen ‘ 3,309,000 5,344,500 420,925 
SAG Kat CREW ATI Eph Mey, oh eect ty Ne ERs Pah ots rata ent ae 542 ,000 1,082,000 90,835 
DCE C Ae ER ee Otis tne eee Be Dest oars nonoratlet eens 390,000 1,049,500 94,997 
BritishnCo lum biamecen oe ewe ee ee eo ee eee nen 1,931,000 5,103,500 792,563 
MUkOlsanGuNOLbnWwest LCE tOnles «merci smc eins ones che stone 294,000 731,000 22,899 
GAanad ae Ree Pees ni he oe a es 20,347,400 | 33,617,200 9,225,838 


The most recent estimates indicate that Canada’s water powers will provide for a 
commercial installation of 43,700,000 h.p. Installation as of Jan. 1, 1943, totalled 
9,225,838 h.p., slightly more than 21-11 p.c. of the total possible installation. 

An article on “Power in Relation to Canadian War Production” appears at pp. 
43 to 50 of this Handbook. 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the Maritumne 
Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the other provinces, are a 
valuable economic resource that is augmented by abundant local coal supplies. Quebec 
has the largest known resources of water power and the greatest development; her 
present installation is almost 52-2 p.c. of Canada’s total. More than 91 p.c. of total 
installation is operated by central electric station organizations. Ontario, which, like 
Quebec, is without local coal supplies, is second in power resources and their develop- 
ment. Here the Hydro-Electric Commission operates plants aggregating more than 
66 p.c. of the total installation of the Province, while an additional 21 p.c. is operated 
by other central station organizations. Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the 
greatest power resources and the greatest development, almost 70 p.c. of the total 
hydraulic development of the three provinces being installed on the Winnipeg River 
to serve the Winnipeg area and, over the transmission network of the Manitoba Power 
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The Barrett-Chute Development, 
Madawaska River, Ont.—The 
massive main dam (right) is 
more than a quarter of a mile in 
length and towers to a height of 
97 feet above the old river bed. 
Inset: Two of the 27,000 h.p. gene- 
rators installed in the Barrett- 
Chute plant. These generators are 
of the vertical water-wheel type 
with main and pilot exciters 


directly connected. 


Courtesy, H ydro-Electric 
Power Commission 
of Ontario 


Commission, more than 150 cities, towns, and villages in southern Manitoba. In the 
section of the Prairie Provinces containing least water power, there are large fuel 
resources. British Columbia ranks fourth in available power resources and her 
hydraulic development is exceeded in Quebec and Ontario only. The water powers 
of Yukon and the Northwest Territories are considerable, but present development is 
limited to mining. uses. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1942.—New water-power installations dur- 
ing 1942 totalled 378,600 h.p. which, with a 2,200-h.p. unit installed in 1941 but not 
reported until after the end of the year, brings Canada’s total hydraulic development 
as at Jan. 1, 1943, to 9,225,838 h.p. Construction now in progress will add one million 
horse-power more in the course of the next 18 months and even then almost 80 p.c. 
of Canada’s resources will remain for development as demand arises. 


In Alberta the Calgary Power Company’s Minnewanka Lake development 
began full operation on Oct. 15, 1942. This development provides power for an exten- 
sive electro-chemical munitions industry and comprises a reservoir of 180,000 acre- 
feet in Lake Minnewanka and a 23,000-h.p. generating station on the Cascade River 
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near Anthracite. The same company has enlarged its storage reservoir on Upper 
Kananaskis Lake by 55,300 acre-feet. These storage reservoirs will augment the 
supply of power to the company’s four generating stations on the Bow River near 
Calgary. 

In Saskatchewan the Churchill River Power Company constructed a dam at 
Whitesand Rapids at the south end of Reindeer Lake to provide additional storage 
for water for power production at its generating station at Island Falls. 


In conjunction with the Department of National Defence the Manitoba Power 
Commission constructed and will service a considerable mileage of transmission lines 
to serve airfields and other defence projects, and to relieve overloading on existing 
lines heavily taxed because of the creation of war-time power loads. Improved sub- 
station facilities were installed where necessary. 


In Ontario, installations totalling 66,900 h.p. came into operation. The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario completed its second hydro-electric gener- 
ating station on the Madawaska River. This plant, at Barrett Chute, has an installa- 
tion of 56,000 h.p. and provides a substantial addition to the power supply of the 
Commission’s Eastern Ontario System. The building of Bark Lake dam 65 miles 
upstream from the generating station created a reservoir impounding 300,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

The Commission is also proceeding with the construction of a new plant at 
DeCew Falls. This plant draws water from the Welland Ship Canal and will have 
an initial installation of one unit of 65,000 h.p.: this, it is expected, will be in operation 
in 1943, . 

By agreement between Canada and the United States a submerged weir is being 
built jointly by the two countries in the Niagara River above the Falls; Canada’s 
share of the construction being carried out by the Commission. The purpose of the 
weir is to raise the water surface in the Grass Island Pool sufficiently to compensate 
for reductions in level caused by increased diversions of water from the river by 
hydro-electric plants in both countries and to redistribute the flow to maintain the 
scenic beauty of the Falls and rapids. 

In the northwestern part of the Province, active construction work was continued 
by the Commission on the Ogoki River diversion structures which were nearing com- 
pletion at the end of the year. The diverted water will be available for augmenting 
power generation in plants on the Nipigon River and will eventually flow into Lake 
Superior together with waters already being diverted from Long Lake to increase 
the amount of water available for power at Niagara and elsewhere in the Great 
Lakes System. 

Following the addition of a 10,500-h.p. unit last year in its Upper Falls Station 
on Montreal River, the Great Lakes Power Company added a 10,900-h.p. unit in 
August, 1942, to its plant at Lower Falls on the same stream. 

Hydro-electric installation in Quebec totalled 280,400 h.p. and much additional 
construction is in progress. 

The Aluminum Power Company added two units of 55,000 h.p. each to its Chute- 
4-Caron generating station on the Saguenay River and brought the first two 85,000- 
h.p. units of its great Shipshaw development on the same stream into operation. 
The company is also constructing a 6,500 square-mile-feet reservoir on the Peribonka. 


The La Sarre Power Company added a 400-h.p. unit to its generating station 
at Rapid No. 5 on the La Sarre River, bringing its installation to 1,225 h.p. 
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Additions in progress to the Shawinigan Water and Power Company’s System 
include a 40,000-h.p. unit at Rapide Blanc generating station and one of 44,500 h.p. 
at La Tuque station, both on the St. Maurice River. These units are planned for 
operation in July, 1943. Three storage dams providing reservoir capacity of 160 
square-mile-feet have been constructed to further regulate the flow of the river. The 
Company has extended its 110,000-volt transmission system to the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River, thereby materially reducing its power losses. 


The Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company has carried out extensive 
dredging of its intake canal and is enlarging the tailrace. The remainder of the 
remedial works to regulate the flow of Lake St. Francis for the withdrawal of water 
in the amount authorized are now under construction. 


Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated installed a 110,000-volt under- 
ground transmission circuit across Montreal to permit of more advantageous use of 
power derived from the St. Lawrence and St. Maurice Rivers. Two 40,000-kw. sub- 
stations were added in the Rosemount and Guy Street Districts. 

In the easterly section of the Province, the Municipality of Tadoussac has a 
300-h.p. hydro-electric plant under construction on the Moulin-a-Baude River. It 
is expected to be in operation early in 1943. 

The only hydraulic construction in the Maritime Provinces was the completion 
by the Avon River Power Company, a subsidiary of the Nova Scotia Light and 

Power Company, of its Lumsden Station 


An electrician working on the stator of a genera- at Hell’s Gate on the Black River during 


tor that will eventually be used in a northern 


mine. 


‘the year. This station has a 4,500-h.p. 
turbine driving a 3,500-h.p. alternator. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 88 p.c. of all developed water 
power in Canada is developed by central 
electric stations and, although there are 
a large number of stations (298) that 
derive their power entirely from fuels 
and 39 hydraulic stations that also have 
thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of 
all electricity generated for sale is pro- 
duced by water power. 

The production of electricity by cen- 
tral electric stations amounted to 5,500,- 
000,000 kwh. in 1919, the first year for 
for which such data are available. Six 
years later it was almost doubled, by 
1928 it had more than trebled, and by 
1930 it amounted to 18,000,000,000 kwh. 
With continued depression in manufac- 
turing industries the output started to 
decline late in 1930 and continued into 
1933, but from June, 1933, to the end of 
1937 there was an almost continuous 
succession of increases each month after 
adjusting for normal seasonal variations. 


WATER POWERS 


A slump in 1938 in the pulp and paper industry, which takes about 40 p.c. of the 
total power generated, caused a reduction in the output for that year. The output 
for January, 1942, at 3,226,289,000 kwh., was the largest for any month in the 
history of the industry; an estimate for the year 1942 is 37,160,000,000 kwh., as 
compared with 33,445,360,000 kwh. shown for 1941. Only one other country 
(Norway) has a greater output per capita and only three other countries have 
greater total outputs irrespective of size. Reasons for this large use of electricity 
produced by central stations are the absence of coal in the central provinces and the 
large quantities of water power available within transmitting distances of the 
principal manufacturing centres. Low rates and reliable service have increased 
the domestic use for lighting, cooking, water heating and other household uses; 
the average per capita consumption has risen to 1,438 kwh. per annum, about 70 
p.c. greater than in the United States where living standards are very similar. 

Secondary power, used mainly in electric boilers in pulp and paper mills, increased 
from a very small quantity in 1924 to over 7,313,000,000 kwh. in 1937. With the 
increasing demand for firm power, this secondary power was reduced to 4,300,304,000 
kwh. in 1941 and to 3,061,620,000 kwh. in the first eleven months of 1942, but the con- 
sumption of firm power, or total output less secondary power for electric boilers and 
exports to the United States, has continued to increase and was 18 p.c. heavier for 
the first eleven months of 1942 than for the same period of 1941. 

The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in Canada 
in 1940 was 81-1 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment in these industries, 
the increase from 61-3 p.c. in 1923 being almost continuous. In the mining industries 
this conversion to electric drive has been even greater, growing from 57-3 p.c. in 
1923 to 79-8 p.c. in 1940. In 1940, 83 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing 
industries and 88 p.c. in mining industries were driven by power produced in central 
stations. Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increasing in 
manufacturing industries much more rapidly than the number of employees during 
the past decade. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1927-42 


From From From From 


Year Water Fuel Total Year Water Fuel Total 
’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
1007 =e 1,193,481 TSRO4 4S OTD 42 5a LOS 5mm. 1,917,958 32,410 1,950, 368 
1928 ioe 1,340,292 21192 1,361,484 19360 eee ‘| 2,078,739 37,452 PH Mi Kosa 1S) | 
1902-0) e a are 1,441,203 DileO2e 1,468,825 OSTA ete PIR INN Oe, 1h 7/2 41,882 2,298,661 
1930 eee 1,463,330 25,230 1,488,560 hOSS ara 2,130,006 37,728 De Oiewiod 
LOST eee 1,339,907 26,071 1,365,978 LOS ORE ieee ZO eS tS 40,811 2% 302), 626 
1932 pee Se 1,296,360 25,845 1 S22205) O40 Bec: 2,460,466 46,222 2,506,688 
LOS Sameera: 1,436,486 26, £505) 1,.462,,636-| 1941... 0. 2,731,880 555233 2 TS las 
LOS ee Ae NOOR OLO 29,484 | 1,763,294 || 19421.-...] 3,016,304 61,942 3,078, 246 


1Kleven-month average. 


Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is displacing coal and oil to heat 
furnaces, ovens and boilers, and is doing enormous quantities of work in electrolytic 
refining of metals, production of fertilizers, metal plating, and so forth. 

Investments in central electric stations for 1940 amounted to $1,615,438,140, which 
was larger than for any manufacturing industry; revenues amounted to $166,288,773 
and 1,694,388 domestic customers were served. These are approximately 60 p.c. of all 
families in Canada, both urban and rural. 
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Manufactures 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in Canadian 
manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: first, the opening up of 
the West, which greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds 
and especially construction materials; and secondly, the First World War, which left 
a permanent imprint upon the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. 

To-day, the manufacturing industries of Canada stand on the threshold of a new 
era in their development. The demands created by the present war, owing to 
Canada’s strategic position as a source of food supply and armaments, have had far- 
reaching effects on the magnitude and diversification of Canadian manufacturing 
production. 


Statistics of Manufactures 


The following pages give salient statistics of manufactures and emphasize the 
chief directions in which manufacturing developments are now taking place. 


In the paragraphs following the table on page 109 a short review is given of 
some of the groups of industries that have felt the increased demands occasioned 


by the War. 


The Boot and Shoe Industry Plays Its Part in the War 
Effort.—Workers assembling specially treated leather 
uppers for sewing and stitching into boots for Can- 
ada’s Armed Forces. Inset: A craftsman keeping an 
unending flow of hob nails moving from nail box to 
mouth to toe sole. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited 


MANUFACTURES 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1940 


With Details for 1940 by Provinces and Purpose Groups 


Item 


Purpose 
Group 


Produc- 
ers ma- 
terials. 

Food... 

Indust- 
rial 
equip- 
ment.. 

Vehicles 


and 
tobacco 
Books 
and sta- 
tionery 
House 
furnish- 
ings and 
equip- 
ment. . 
Personal 
utilities 
Miscel- 
laneous 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


No. 


eels ZOD 

ae 4o), cee 

ee Oost 

... {14,650 

So of MOR AAS 
S22 oui2e 
a 0 | Peas ZN) eo 
ee SOO SE 
...{24,20913, 
.. .124,034)3, 
...{24,202]3, 
-. .{24,834]3, 
50 5| 2a 5 ZAOO Se 
.../24,805/3, 
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Capital 


$ 


77,964,020 
165,302 ,623 
353,213,000 
446,916,487 
247,583,609 
914,518,693 
004,892,009 
279,259,838 
249 , 348 , 864 
216,403,127 
271,263,531 
465,227,831 
485,683,018 
647,024,449 
095,716,836 


Em- 
_ployees 


No. 


187,942 
254,935 
369,595 
339,173 
515,203 
591,753 
666,531 
468 ,658 
519,812 
556,664 
594,359 
660,451 
642 ,016 
658,114 
762,244 


Salaries Cost 
and of 
Wages Materials 
$ $ 
40,851,009 124,907,846 
59,429,002 179,918,593 
100,415,350} 250,759,292 
113,249,350} 266,527,858 
241,008,416] 601,509,018 
711,080, 430}2 ,083,579,571 
777,291,21712,029,670,813 
436,247,824) 967,788,928 
503 ,851,055}]1,229,513,621 
559 ,467,777|1,419, 146,217 
612 ,071,434)1 ,624, 213,996 
721,727 ,037|2,006,926, 787 
705 ,668,589]1,807,478,028 
737,811, 153}1,836, 159,375 


920,872 ,865/2, 


449,721,903 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


96,709,927 
129,757,475 
219,088 ,594 
DNA OL ON Oa 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


PORE ATITS 
309,676,068 
469 , 847 , 886 
481,053,375 


564,466,621)1,165,975,639 


1,609,168 ,808/3 692,748,379 
1,755, 386,937/3,883,446, 116 


919,671,181]1,954,075,785 


Od | ee 


Baal) celgcoxey lobe 
.-110,040/1, 


ibe aN gia 

814 
1,068 
1,879 


2,940,818 
111,652,959 
93,108,166 
345,927,911 
988,461,940 
132,978,496 
40,698 ,082 
78,440,506 
300,841,677 


666,281 


645 , 800 
21,519,617 
17,639,789 

277,639,876 


479 ,399,188/1, 


31,940,562 

8,412,580 
16,824,993 
66,727,184 


1:23),2:00 


i SMA 
62,160,537 
46,939,404 

1135132005 
236,738,529 
101,693,250 
48,654,473 
67,429,671 
170,357,991 


97,240 


1,270,233 
46,548,446 
38,253,475 


1,087,301,742/2, 393,692,729 
1,153,485, 104/2 653,911,209 
1,289,592 ,67213,002,403,814 
1,508 ,924,867/3,625,459,500 
1,428,286,778/3, 337,681,366 
1,531,051,901]3,474, 783,528 
1,942 ,471,238)4,529,173,316 


3,856,544 
113,814,650 
89,281,008 


995,552 ,909]1, 357,375,776 


25,857 , 683 
37,747,215 
130,206,263 


152,733 


1,004,529 ,583/2,302,014,654 
62,352,698}. 


167,919,165 

76,284,332 
107,313,964 
311,046,478 


266,745 


7,898)1, 


8,395 


1,984 


356 
Wi NS 


674 


2,463 


775 
627 
184 


768, 206.231 
486,697 , 256 


741,060,107 


328,764,370 
199,001,761 


PANE AMON, ND 


146,320,768 


107,533,242 
D2 Oo, 23m 
58,818,158 


239,661 
105 , 684 


/ 


116,843 


74,148 
105,495 


24,584 


42 ,433 


30,319 
14,242 
8,835 


295,518,801 
110,646,980 


158,275,589 


111,622,938 
96,188,160 


PAPI ALN 


58,969 ,949 


33,884,337 
15,924,870 
10,586,129 


758,996, 804 
630,874,094 


370,185 ,647 


247,113,689 
191,503,394 


86,023,396 


53,062 ,630 


56,845,708 
30,681,129 
24,435,412 


691,416, 379/1,537,413,098 


257,344,235 


346,624,745 


191,314,733 
147,994,724 


88,918,833 


101,101,403 


59,441,959 
33,536,867 
24,777,360 


902,729,581 


736,022,066 


444,289,528 
341,716,366 


177,434,821 


156,160,315 


118,174,369 
65 ,007 ,582 
50,225,590 


1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 


cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 


cludes all establishments employing five hands or over. 
of the number of employees but excludes construction, and custom and repair work. 


2 In- 


3 Includes all establishments irrespective 
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Food Industries——Some leading industries with gross values of production 
in 1940 were as follows: slaughtering and meat packing, $228,500,487; butter and 
cheese, $135,365,356; flour and feed mills, $122,494,759; bread and other bakery 
products, $82,539,730; biscuits and confectionery, $58,718,262; sugar, $57,274,122 ; 
coffee, tea and spices, $55,774,172; fruit and vegetable preparations, $55,179,652; fish 
curing and packing, $35,110,441; condensed milk, $16,144,185; stock and poultry, 
$14,321,347; and breakfast foods, $7,645,254. Each of these industries showed a 
substantial increase over 1939. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is the leading 
industry of the food group. In 1941 its output was valued at $296,240,415, an increase 
of 60 p.c. over 1939; it furnished employment to 16,260 persons who were paid 
$23,254,484 in salaries and wages. About $211,000,000 was paid out by packers for 
live stock. Of the 146 establishments, 42 contributed 91 p.c. of the total output, while 
7 of the largest plants had an average production of about $19,000,000. The same is 
true of employment. Forty-six plants reported 92 p.c. of the total number of persons 
employed, while 7 of the largest plants averaged 1,003 employees each. During the 
war years this industry has been called upon to supply ever increasing quantities of 
products to Great Britain. The agreement for 1942-43 calls for 675,000,000 lb. of 
bacon and hams. 


Dairy Products —Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are given in the 
chapter on Agriculture at pp. 76 and 77. 

Flour Milling.—The flour-milling industry has a tremendous capacity to produce 
whatever flour may be needed under present war conditions. In 1940, the maximum 
daily capacity of the mills was 96,868 bbl. per day of 24 hours, or an annual capacity 
of over 35,000,000 bbl. Even if the industry were to work at only 75 p.c. of its 
capacity, over 26,000,000 bbl. of flour could be produced annually. 


Canned Foods.—The development in the production of canned foods in Canada 
has shown remarkable expansion since the beginning of the twentieth century. In 
1900 the total value did not exceed $8,250,000, but by 1940 it had increased to 
$74,544,000. The War, however, is bringing about many changes in the canning 
industry. Since the supply of tin has been cut off, it has been found necessary to 
allocate limited quantities to the canners to be used only where necessary. The 
canning of many products, formerly with large packs, has been prohibited and the 
packs of others strictly curtailed. Glass, plastics, waxed paper and cardboard con- 
tainers are being substituted for tins so far as possible. The following figures, which 
cover a period before these restrictions came into effect, show increases in the value 
of all canned foods with the exception of fruits and soups. 


Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1939 and 1940 


1939 1940 
Product —_ | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
lb. $ Ib. $ 

EP IGE Ae scat nao tists tite. bi Bees aay 108 , 893,332 15,478,961 133,076,412 17,867,286 
EOD t Seid ae eee eee 116,500,115 7,769,005 102,458,862 6,740,876 
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NI CAG Fee That coteite & teu en aee cies 8,875,234 2,132,619 10,013,275 2,107,566 
SOupSsay Sums note ee ee ee ee eee 96,630,414 9,256,148 71,110,319 6,912,546 
Concentratedtmilicua sae eee 166,042 , 466 11,575,971 193,126,174 14,483,548 
Othertoodsst ar eee Saree - 9,113,941 - 9,619 ,967 

MOtalS it nya bain on 747 , 363, 284 69,792,697 795,145,980 74,543,908 
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)tton, a War Wea- 
pon.—Cotton being 
‘combed’ to. re- 
move all impuri- 
ties. The material 
Will be used for 
uniforms, aircraft 
fabric, parachute 
fQarness, gas masks, 
ate. 


| Courtesy, Wartime 


Information 


Textile Industries—The need for clothing and equipment for Canada’s rapidly 
expanding Navy, Army and Air Force throws a heavy burden upon the textile indus- 
tries. These industries are, to a high degree, centralized in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. In 1940 the gross value of production was $547,451,110, an increase 
of 39-4 p.c. over 1939, employment was given to 138,973 persons, and $133,136,316 
was paid out in salaries and wages. Of all females employed in the manufacturing 
industries, almost 50 p.c. were in the textile group. 


The variety of individual industries included with those of the textile group is 
representative of practically all stages of manufacturing necessary to convert the 
various raw materials into products ready for purchase by the public. Yarn is spun, 
and fabrics and goods are woven and knitted. Cotton yarn and cloth led the group 
with a gross value of production amounting to $103,389,868; this was an increase 
of 46-9 p.c. over the previous year. Men’s factory clothing came a close second with 
a gross production of $100,669,263, an increase of 42-2 p.c. over 1939. Other leading 
industries, in order named, were: hosiery and knitted goods, women’s clothing, 
woollen cloth, and silk and artificial silk, which showed increases of 20:4 p.c., 15-1 
p.c., 91-3 p.c., and 22-7 p.c., respectively. 


Iron and Steel Industries—Canada’s steel production in 1942 will amount to 
about 3,100,000 tons or nearly double the best pre-war tonnage. At the beginning 
of 1940 the rated capacity of steel furnaces in the Dominion was 2,300,000 net tons, 
but new installations raised this potential to 3,400,000 tons by the end of October, 
1942. Furnaces under construction added considerably to the latter figure before 
or shortly after the year-end. 


Most notable new expansion has been in connection with alloy steels and steel 
plates. For alloy steels the production capacity and output has been multiplied 
six times, making this country practically independent in providing alloy steels of 
the types used in guns, armour plate and machine tools. Prior to the War, the 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited at Hamilton, Ont., was the only maker 
of steel plates in Canada. In April, 1941, the new 112-inch mill of the Steel Company 
of Canada came into operation just in time to provide much needed plates for the 
shipbuilding program and for tanks, guns and carriers. In March, 1942, the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited at Sydney, N.S., re-opened its plate mill, 
idle since the last war. Output for steel plates is now nearly six times that of 1939, 
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The three major steel corporations that constitute the core of the industry in 
Canada are self-contained in that they process iron and steel from the ore through 
to the semi-finished and finished articles. The activities of the Steel Company of 
Canada Limited cover a wide range of products. The main plant at Hamilton, Ont., 
has’ 3 iron blast furnaces, 13 open-hearths, and rolling mills for making billets, 
bars, wire rods, sheets, plates and light shapes. Its capacity, the largest in Canada, 
is about 1,020,000 net tons of ingots annually. In addition, it operates several works 
in Ontario and Quebec for the production of wire, fencing, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, 
forgings, pipe, horseshoes, etc. The Algoma Steel Corporation Limited has 4 blast 
furnaces, 12 open-hearths, and also rolling mills. Its capacity is about 720,000 tons 
of ingots yearly and its chief products are billets, rails and rail fastenings, carbon 
and alloy merchant bars, tinplate, black sheets, structural steel, and sheet piling. 
It is Canada’s chief producer of heavy structural shapes which are made in all 
standard sizes and forms. The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 
operates 3 blast furnaces and 16 steel furnaces with yearly ingot capacity of 750,000 
tons. Its rolling mill makes billets, rails, rail fastenings, merchant bars, wire rods 
and plates and in other plants or plants of subsidiary companies it makes wire, 
fencing, nails, and similar lines. 

In addition to these larger concerns, there are 31 other steel makers which use 
electric or open-hearth furnaces to produce steel from pig-iron and scrap. In all, 
there are 121 steel furnaces in Canada, including 50 open-hearth units, 68 electric 
units and 3 converters. 

Iron blast furnaces are operating at capacity and output in 1942 will amount 
to about 2,000,000 net tons compared with the pre-war record of 1,210,000 tons. 
Two new furnaces are under construction. 

In the secondary industries there has been tremendous expansion. Two years 
ago shipbuilding was practically inactive; at present there are 40,000 workers in 
21 major and 58 smaller yards. The aircraft industry, which had fewer than 1,000 
persons on the payroll before the War, now has 55,000 workers in main and sub- 
assembly plants. The automobile industry has switched entirely to military vehicles, 
of which more than 300,000 have been produced to date. Guns and shells are being 
produced in large quantities, and the output of machine tools, cutting tools, gauges, 
jigs and fixtures has been stepped up enormously to meet the requirements of the 
war program. 


Chemicals.—Canada’s chemicals and explosives program has probably shown 
more spectacular expansion than any other phase of her war effort. Prior to the 
declaration of war, military explosives were not made in Canada except on an 
experimental scale in one small unit, and service ammunition was made only in 
one plant; now, in October, 1942, the output of heavy ammunition is at the rate of 
27,000,000 rounds per year and small arms ammunition at the rate of 1,500,000,000 
rounds per year, this over and above the large-scale production of aerial bombs, 
mines, depth charges, grenades, pyrotechnics and similar materials. This achieve- 
ment has necessitated capital expenditure of more than $125,000,000 on plant expan- 
sions and new production, and has involved the manufacture of huge tonnages of 
cordite, T.N.T., ammonium nitrate, etc., as well as certain special chemicals not 
previously made in this country. 

Recent announcements indicate this program is being further expanded by the 
addition of 10 new plants which, when completed, will make 38 projects in all. 
Now operating are 28 units, 15 of which are classed as major undertakings involving 
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Canadian-Made Pottery.—Difficulties of over- 
seas transportation have stimulated the 
manufacture of domestic pottery. Top: Wet 
clay being made into plates. Centre: Trays 
containing ‘green’ clay products’ being 
stacked in a kiln for firing when the tem- 
perature is raised to 1,800 degrees F. 
Bottom: Dinnerware being stamped with a 
gold design. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited 


heavy expenditures and large numbers of 
employees. Three are producing explosives, 
3 are mammoth shell-filling plants, one is 
a large fuse-filling plant, and the others 
make chemicals of various kinds. Of the 
13 smaller projects, 8 are making chemi- 
cals, one makes fuse powders and 4 are 
turning out or filling smoke bombs. Three 
of the new units under construction are 
for large-scale alkylation of petroleum 
fractions for high-octane aviation gasoline. 

Meanwhile, the established chemical 
industries, although overshadowed by 
these new war-time developments, have 
been operating at record levels. Heavy 
chemicals increased 59 p.c. in 1941 as com- 
pared with 1940; paints advanced 27 p.c. 
in value, soaps rose 23 p.c. and medicinals 
23 p.c. Altogether, the value of chemicals 
and allied products was $268,000,000 in 
1941, an advance of 38 p.c. 

Monthly employment figures indicate 
the rapid increase in operations as new 
plants came into production. On Jan. 1, 
1940, the number of workers in the chemi- 
cals and allied products group was 22,066; 
on Jan. 1, 1942, the number was 55,942; 
and on Oct. 1 it was 86,010. 


Synthetic Rubber.—When the Japan- 
ese overran British Malaya and adjoining 
territories, where natural rubber is grown, 
approximately 90 p.c. of the United 
Nations’ natural rubber supply was auto- 
matically cut off. The gigantic task of 
adjusting war programs had to be under- 
taken at short notice and an increase in 
synthetic rubber production that would 
normally have taken about twelve years 
had to be brought about in two. 

A plan is now well under way that is 
estimated to meet present and future war 
requirements, and at the same time take 
care of essential civilian needs. Naturally, 
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in an emergency of this kind all resources must be pooled and consequently Canada 
and the United States are co-operating closely both in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber and in the conservation of the present rapidly dwindling stocks of natural 
rubber. A plant is being constructed in Canada with a production capacity of over 
30,000 tons per year, starting with petroleum as the raw material. It is expected 
that this plant will be ready before the supply of natural rubber runs out. 

The type of synthetic rubber to be made in Canada to meet war needs is called 
Buna S. Since over 80 p.c. of all rubber consumed is used in tires, the type of rubber 
to be manufactured on the present large scale had to be satisfactory for that purpose. 
Buna S was chosen principally on account of its qualities of resistance to abrasion. 

A number of types of synthetic rubber are made from butadiene, a gas that may 
be made in various ways: from crude petroleum, from coal and limestone, or from 
alcohol or butylene glycol obtained by the fermentation of agricultural products such 
as wheat, corn, etc. Butadiene, a gas at ordinary temperatures, becomes liquid when 
subjected to slight pressure. When treated by a certain process known as poly- 
merization, this liquid is converted into synthetic rubber. Other chemicals may be 
co-polymerized with butadiene in order to improve the product, giving many types 
of rubber, each of which has specific properties and uses. Buna S is the butadiene- 
styrene modification ; other types are Buna N, Butyl, Neoprene, and Thiokol. 

Natural rubber is more versatile than any of the synthetics. Buna S, for example, 
is good for tire treads, but is more limited in its applications than natural rubber. 
For instance, natural rubber is excellent for all the parts of a pneumatic tire, but 
there is some doubt in the minds of the experts as to whether Buna S would be the 
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Courtesy, National Research Council rubber will probably be required to 
take the place of the natural prod- 
uct and the production of such types 
is being developed to meet the need. 
Many of them will be produced only 
in the United States, but will be 
made available to Canada in the 
quantities necessary for carrying on 
the War. 

The United Nations have seen 
to it that natural rubber will be 
available as long as the War lasts 
for tank tires and suchlike for 
which only natural rubber appears 
now to be suitable. Products made 
from synthetic rubber are less 
resilient than those made from na- 
tural, and highly resilient rubber is 
necessary for the solid tires used on 
tanks; otherwise the treads would 
become overheated at high speeds 
and the excessive heat would destroy 
the rubber. Synthetic rubbers, how- 
ever, have definite advantages over 
natural rubber in many respects; 
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almost without exception they have better resistance to ageing, sunlight, ozone, oils 
and chemicals. 

Research.—The Government is tackling the problem of the rubber shortage from 
all angles. Collection and reclamation of waste rubber is being carried out on a 
large scale. The use of natural rubber for strictly civilian needs has been stopped, 
and the National Research Council rubber laboratory, in co-operation with other 
Government Departments, has carried out, and is still working on, numerous investi- 
gations to determine whether the percentage of rubber in war products can be reduced 
with safety. As the new synthetic rubbers arrive, the rubber laboratory will help 
in deciding the best type to be used for each war product. The National Research 
Council and the Experimental Farm are collaborating on the problem of cultivating 
rubber-bearing plants in Canada and extracting rubber from them. Researches are 
also being carried out to develop new and better methods of making butadiene 
synthetic rubber from Canada’s agricultural products. 


Leading Individual Industries 


The incidence of the depression between 1930 and 1936 resulted in a rearrange- 
ment in the ranking of many industries. The suspension of capital expenditures 
greatly reduced the output of such industries as sawmills, electrical equipment, 
automobiles, primary iron and steel, etc., but under the impetus of war production 
these industries, which are engaged in producing the equipment needed by the 
Armed Forces, have again advanced to high positions. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1940 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ployees and of Value of 
ments Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Non-ferrous metal 

smelting and refining 14) 234,826,742! 13,466) 21,766,197} 187,790,596} 305,360,547 
Pulprandipaper sr: 103| 642,979,942! 34,719) 56,073,812} 108,758,862) 298,034,843 
Slaughtering and 

meat packing....... 146 73,779,777) 14,301) 19,441,361] 191,484,016} 228,500,487 
Automobiles... ea 10 78,816,499] 16,798} 31,110,945} 128,833,690] 189,807,555 
Butter and cheese.... 2,484 64;327,705| 18,039} 17,610,586 96,893,205} 135,365,356 
eawmiillsin vases ce. eee 4,675 91,602,899] 39,501] 34,021,825 70,948,598} 134,762,893 
Electrical apparatus 

and supplies....... 194) 118,825,205} 25,120) 33,246,655 58,371,201} 130,001,457 
Flour and feed mills. . 1 O27; 52,170,492 6,215 7,101,367 96,294,284; 122,494,759 
Petroleum products.. . 49 76,581,743 5,156} 8,808,537 94,860,521] 122,212,800 
Primary iron and steel 54, 133,844,814] 17,774] 29,207,036 54,045,692} 114,598,409 
Cotton yarn and cloth sii 87,578,818] 23,616) 23,110,839 53,958,165] 103,389,868 
Clothing,men’s factory 378 48,843,572] 26,866] 25,223,961 60,087,644] 100,669,263 
Railway rolling-stock. 35 94,375,351] 21,483} 32,349,509 52,289,540 95,341,712 
Machinery. on eemrrne 235 92,896,451} 18,145] 26,016,051 30,675,072 84,260,652 
Rubber goods, 

including footwear.. 52 70,588,546] 14,297) 16,834,914 38,228,145 83,020,721 


Totals, Fifteen 


eee rere eto ee 
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9493/1, 962,038,556 


295, 496/381, 923, 595| 1,323,519, 231|2, 247,821, 322 


1939. 8 ,827|1, 747,543,258) 251,382/267,448,006) 990,108,323)1,677,766,110 
Grand Totals, All 
Industries 
1940 Feo a cies 25,513)4,095, 716,836) 762,244/920,872,865|2, 449,721, 903/4,529,173,316 
1939 Me ones 24,805/3,647,024,449) 658, 114/737, 811, 153/1, 836, 159,375/3,474,783, 528 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
all Industries, 1940. . 


372 


47-9 


38-7 


54-0 


49-6 
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Manufactures in Leading Cities 


The following table gives the principal manufacturing statistics for all cities 
with a gross production of over $20,000,000 in 1940. 


Cities of Canada with a Manufacturing Production of Over Twenty Million 
Dollars in 1940 


Nore.—Arvida, Que., and Trail, B.C., each had a gross production of over $20,000,000 in 
1940, but statistics for these places cannot be published because less than three concerns carry 
on the industries operating in these cities. 


Retabe : Em- Salaries Cost Value 
City : Capital and of of 
lishments ployee: Wages Materials Products 
No. No. $ 
Montreal leeeen eit cura 2,519] 475,575,804] 118,774] 138,118,813} 334,350,566) 604,806,394 
MMOLOMtOM ea aetieee Riera 2,911) 500,559,305] 112,136] 145,538,148] 306,675,426) 595,913,172 
Elein i Cone eees eee meee 474) 230,821,923} 39,081) 54,139,253] 106,595,186) 212,587,274 
Nin SOra ees toca aces 215] 102,896,682} 20,916) 37,260,970} 112,991,063) 194,174,159 
WaAniCOll vermont et. 849} 101,429,495} 20,767| 26,502,084) 70,468,864) 120,981,388 
Winnipegtmre tinier ee 659| 79,740,380} 19,050} 22,690,848] 56,508,329} 98,308,806 
INMiontrealghastvn eerie 10} 44,172,604 1,891 2,952,290) (57,784,411, Sov 55% 
Oshawaneee cick rie: 46} 31,401,748 6,867 10,814,255} 45,019,798) 65,048,726 
KiItChenennulewse eens 150} 40,932,334] 10,501 11,492,395) 28,741,353} 53,728,681 
cond Ont yates eee 235} 41,909,331 10,208 12,557,137), 926,250,025! 9 5351,579.299 
Ouebecay wake 308} 58,044,686] 11,697} 11,377,947| 22,182,428) 44,175,151 
INew  ROronto; cece te 21} 30,528,301 3,819 6,548,590} 22,376,915) 41,665,371 
Beterboroughineer tees Uftsl), § P23, AL (SA 6,309 7,629,448} 22,004,240) 39,965,533 
Cal oaryi ts cnt cE Eien ck 190) 29,048,415 4,628 6,288,337 24,293,783} 39,001,131 
Kdniontonne se eeernier ese 186} 20,874,480 4,816 6,132,819} 25,750,189) 37,909,520 
shree  Rivierss.ass aac 50} 63,466,383 5,911 7,276,843} 14,905,076} 37,465,309 
Ottawa ene weteeee 204) 35,038,009 8,616] 10,652,640) 17,646,602} 36,645,177 
StaiCatharinessese ree SoH POS oh, 1D) 6,876 9,172,406} 18,289,231) 35,513,200 
IS TAMETOnC stem m pte Oe 107| 34,774,198 7,915 9,304,572 17,015,045) 35,300,186 
Wella ncity ates eeersen 49! 32,900,139 5,348 7,243,796] 16,542,192! 34,946,997 
Sault’Sten Mariena ss a: 46} 54,114,204 4,980 7,771,169} 16,593,014) 34,801,345 
Sariianewyesd nies mere 43) 20,753,376 3,284 4,633,751} 22,964,078) 33,396,402 
INiagatae rial | se erp 58] 37,980,740 3,954 5,489,347} 11,284,141) 30,969,734 
Ste Boniface seme iarnice 46} 11,181,997 2,063 2,685,961} 22,373,569) 29,408,393 
SV. CITCV win ieee in 28) 34,114,984 2A 4,570,133; 14,156,910) 28,670,649 
SENDS E GLIA mc 3 addon A 14215 5142 3rs 3,862 4,332,189} 16,947,198 26,733,304 
WACING se scat tae ae DA PAIR NEY RAD) $1, 1S COMALICO ZF 11,283,266} 25,554,115 
Sherbrooke:mese ae oe TW PRS ATO) oe, 6,400 6,594,367 12,054,997; 25,251,328 
Guielphen tancursaaee 83} 17,303,046 5,306 5,879,046} 11,655,817} 24,150,589 
ShawinigansMallsy ese 31} 41,191,397 3,486 4,810,238 9,093,676) 22,983,735 
IRE OT allie Saket erins Speen Aa ee 104) 11,421,737 2,244 3,028,285 14,319,231) 22,294,954 


Conditions During the Years 1937-42 

Perhaps the best all-round barometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes 
of employment maintained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
These are based on returns received from establishments having 15 hands or over 
and include the great majority of employees. The indexes are given below for the 
latest six years. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1937-42 
(1926 = 100) 


Month 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 Month 1937 | 1938] 1939 | 1940 | 1941} 1942 


Jan. 1....|102-4/108-6/104-3]118-2]142-5/187-4]| July 1..... 119 -0)111-8/111-3)130-3)172-4)209-5 
Feb. 1..../105-3/110-3/106-0)120-5]147-4/191-2] Aug. 1..... 118-1)/110-0/112 -8)134-4/176-8)212-4 
Mar. 1....]107-6]110-5/107 -0]122-6/150-8]195-7]| Sept. 1..... 121-2)113-8/115 -3)138-4/181-4/215-6 
April 1... .{110-8]110-8)107-1/123-4/158-2]199-4] Oct. 1..... 121-7)/112-5/119-7|143 -8}184-9/218-3 
May 1..../113-+8/110-6]108-4)125-7/162-3]202-3|| Nov. 1..... 119 -0}110-9/122-1)/144-6/187-5/218-6 
June 1... ./117-9}112-3/111-4/129-2/168-0/205-9] Dec. 1..... 116-3)110-1)122-2)144-7/188-4/221-7 
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Transportation—Communications 


Steam Railways.—Over half of the railway mileage in Canada is owned and 
operated by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and the remainder by incor- 
porated companies. The mileage of railways publicly operated as at Dec. 31, 1941, 
was as follows: Dominion, 22,586 miles ; provincial, 922 miles; municipal, 92 miles ; 
total 23,600. The mileage operated by incorporated companies was 18,841, the prin- 
cipal private system being the Canadian Pacific Railway with 16,667 miles of line. 

The effect of the War on freight and passenger traffic of the railways was more 
evident in 1941 than in 1939 or 1940, freight revenues increasing 17 p.c. in 1940 and 26 
p.c. in 1941, and passenger revenues increasing 18 p.c. in 1940 and 40 p.c. in 1941. 
Increases in passenger travel were even greater than these revenue data indicate. The 
round-trip fare for members of the Armed Forces on leave, which had been reduced 
in November, 1939, to the equivalent of a one-way fare, was reduced on July 10, 1941, 
by a third ; the Government pays half of this reduced fare and the passenger the other 
half. This caused a reduction in the average revenue per passenger mile for the 
year to 1-86 cents, which is the lowest since 1907. It also increased the revenue 
passenger miles by 47 p.c. over 1940 traffic, although this was still below the records 
of 1919 and 1920. 

Railway employment increased to 148,746 from 135,700 in 1940. Although this 
was 21 p.c. fewer than for 1929 most of the difference was in maintenance employees 
and despite a reduction of train crews the passenger miles increased by 11 p.c. and 
revenue freight ton miles by 43 p.c., the latter being a new all-time high. These 
increases continued on through 1940 as indicated by the following monthly data :— 


X 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1940-42 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Freight Loadings 

1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 1942 

$ $ $ tons tons tons 

‘000 ‘000 000 ‘000 ‘000 7000 
JONUAT Hae MEO Retire 30,496 36,113 45,422 5,244 5,936 6,845 
IE DEWALT reteset 30,000 34,620 44,044 §,185 5,547 Gromit 
Marc hee maine ee grein 2m 30,145 40,613 50,858 4,657 Cyot7 7,287 
ENOL leo ees Ponoka 29,916 41,887 50,597 4,927 6,404 7,391 
Midvale ci ca ties pee 34,630 46,595 53,036 6,242 (he OPA oe. 
TUNES Saou ee ee 36,914 44,817 55,247 6,285 7,367 7,924 
a AUDA eee phcurerones Crees Un Ne eee srt a 38,398 45,442 57,529 6,687 7,502 8,090 
FAQT SUS Ciaiier iia ows ee gene 37,409 46,524 58,881 6,659 7,704 hes eles 
September: on, ce eee 37,319 AT, 215 58,590 6,629 tf HG 7,692 
October iss ee eee 40,504 S15 239 61,281 Te2on 8,443 8,749 
INov.embetion nce eeeoen 38,869 48,219 — 6,952 8,110 7,970 
Decembefaxieccctal se ome 40,221 50,050 — 6,245 5 S¥7/ 7,460 


Canadian Railways and the War.—Transportation of freight and passengers by 
the Canadian railways is being maintained at a high standard of efficiency and makes 
a vital contribution to the country’s war effort. Prior to the outbreak of hostilities 
in September, 1939, track, motive power and rolling stock were maintained in good 
order and all were in condition to meet the constantly increasing volume of traffic 
imposed by the War. To-day the railways are handling traffic double that of the 
peak movement during the First World War and 50 p.c. higher than that in 1929. 
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One of Canada’s Latest Strato-Clipper Models Flying above the Clouds. 
Courtesy, Monetary Times 


THE ALASKA 
HIGHWAY | 


This strategic military 
artery was officially opened 
ony Pe Novewez Oy 19427 Dehve 
record-breaking speed in 
construction was made pos- 
sible by the extensive use 
of mechanized equipment. 


Top: Diesel tractors with 
trailbuilders gradinga 
stretch of road. 


Centre: Substantial loads of 
equipment were moved over 
pontoon bridges which 
could be dismantled and 
moved to new locations 
when needed. 


Bottom: Portable sawmills 
proved invaluable in util- 
izing the timber available 
on the job. 


(see p. 122) 


Courtesy, Engineering and 
Contract Record 


The Transport of Troops by Rail.—Canadian 
railways have been adjusted to troop transport 
(see text). Top: A commissary kitchen-car. 
Centre: A long-table dining car. Bottom: The 
latest method of transporting hospital cases; 
at the far end of the car is a dispensary and 
accommodation for doctor and nurses. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


They not only serve the war indus- 
tries of the country but are the 
arteries which supply the army camps 
and air-training depots. 

Rehabilitated cars and locomo- 
tives, new cars, some of them of new 
design, and new and more powerful 
locomotives have helped to solve the 
problem of growing traffic. Thirty- 
five new locomotives were added dur- 
ing 1942 to the already large fleet of 
the Canadian National System alone. 
These engines, latest examples of 
the “Northern” type (see illustration 
on p. 121), possess new methods of 
steam supply so increasing the power 
of the individual units that in daily 
freight service they haul loads of 
6,000 or more gross tons. It is 
astonishing to know that the average 
freight-train load has doubled since 
the First World War, that the speed 
of locomotives has been increased by 
60 p.c. and that the consumption of 
coal per ton of freight hauled has 
been greatly reduced. 

War services have imposed nu- 
merous tasks on the railways and 
have required the development of 
special units of equipment. In order 
to feed troops in movement on trains, 
commissary kitchen-cars are em- 
ployed. The food is prepared in the 
‘rolling’ kitchen and taken by order- 
lies to the men at their seats, the 
requisite food being moved from the 
kitchen-car in 20 minutes. These 
kitchen-cars are well equipped with 
step-saving and labour-saving de- 
vices, including special steam cookers 
capable of dealing with 600 potatoes 
at one time. The cookers are also 
used for meats, poultry and pud- 
dings. For military parties tra- 
velling in smaller numbers, the long- 
table dining-car is used; it provides 
comfortable seating for 54 men. 

For the purpose of providing 
quicker meal service on crowded 
trains at moderate prices, the ‘cafe 


car’ or ‘coffee-. 
shop car’ has been 
developed. Usually 
dining-car service is rather 
leisurely, but by offering simpler 
meals and by installing a system to 
increase the speed of service, these cars 
can provide for a larger number of patrons 
within the same meal-time period. The cafe car has 
a kitchen in the centre with dining sections at each end 

and can accommodate 40 or so passengers at one time. These 
cars are in operation in services east of Montreal where passenger 
traffic is very heavy. 

Canadian railways are doing much more than looking after the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight, the carrying of messages and the operation 
of hotels, etc. They have assisted industry in getting new plants located and estab- 
lished, they are building guns, gun carriages, ships and secret devices, and their own 


steamers have gone into war service. Railway management and railway labour are 


doing their part in Canada’s war effort. 


Electric Railways.—Electric railways continue to be replaced by motor-buses 
except in the larger cities where war industries have increased city trate: ton tie 
capacities of the street railway systems. In Montreal traffic increased by 7-5 p.c. in 
1940, bringing total passengers carried to 225,764,000; in Toronto by 8-4 p.c. with a 
total of 173,640,000 passengers; in Halifax the increase was 24 p.c.; and in Ottawa 


16 p.c. 


Roads and Highways.—Construction of roads suitable for motor traffic has been 
one of the principal items of provincial expenditures during the past twenty years. 
The Dominion Government has built roads in National Parks and has granted sub- 
sidics to the provinces, first in 1920 and again as an unemployment relief measure in 
1930-39, but has not constructed any rural roads outside of Dominion lands. 


The mileage at the end of 1941 was 120,971 miles of surfaced roads, and 440,518 
miles of earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 104,733 miles were gravel or crushed 
stone; 13,800 bituminous surfaces; 2,438 portland cement, concrete and asphalt. 


The expenditures for 1941 amounted to $75,989,185, including $33,605,936 for 
construction of roads, $3,622,506 for construction of bridges, $33,334,432 for main- 
tenance of roads, $2,912,210 for maintenance of bridges, $9,512 for footpaths and side- 
walks, and the remainder for administration and general expenses. 


The Northern Type 
of Locomotive 
Acquired in 1942 
by the Canadian 
National Rail- 
ways. — Stream- 
lined steam-pip- 
ing lowers the 

resistance to the 

flow of steam, 

increasing the 
tractive effort 
and resulting in 
fuel economy. 


’ Courtesy, C. N. R. 
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The Alaska Highway.—The Alaska Highway, a 1,600-mile roadway, 24 to 36 
feet wide, extends from Fort St. John, B.C.,* through Whitehorse, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. It was virgin territory, and a pioneer air route, in the spring of 1942; 
on Noy. 20, 1942, it was officially opened for wheeled traffic. About 10,000 United 
States engineer troops and 4,000 civilians, of whom half were Canadians, hewed 
their way through the bush, bridged the rivers, overcame mountain grades and 
surfaced a roadbed, to permit a continuous journey by car before the year was out. 

The maximum grade in hill country is 7 p.c.; in foothill country, 5 p.c. The 
Agreement between Canada and the United States requires that the United States 
complete the work and maintain it for six months after the War after which all 
sections in Canada will be returned to Canadian jurisdiction. 


Motor-Vehicles.—The number of motor-vehicles registered in Canada has in- 
creased steadily and rapidly from 3,054 in 1908 to 276,893 in 1918. The highest point 
in the pre-depression period was reached in 1930 when the total registrations num- 
bered 1,232,489 cars, but this figure has been exceeded in every year since 1935. 


Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, 1935-41 


Year | P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bec Canada! 


1935....| 8,231] 43,952] 31,227| 170,644] 564,076] 70,660) 94,792) 93,870} 98,411/1,176,116 
1936....| 7,632] 46,179} 33,402] 181,628] 590,226] 74,940] 102,270) 97,468] 106,079)1,240,124 
1937....| 8,011] 50,048] 36,780] 197,917] 623,918] 80,860] 105,064} 100,434} 116,341/1,319,702 
1938....| 7,992] 51,214] 37,110] 205,463] 669,088] 88,219] 109,014] 107,191} 119,220/1,394,853 
1939....] 8,040] 53,008] 38,116] 213,148] 682,891] 88,864] 119,018) 113,702] 122,087/1,439,245 
1940....] 8,070] 57,873] 39,000] 225,152] 703,872] 90,932] 126,970] 120,514] 128,044/1,500,829 
1941....| 8,015] 62,805] 41,450] 232,149] 739,194) 96,573] 131,545] 126,127) 134,499)1,572,784 


1Includes Yukon, 


Since 1941 there has been a drastic curtailment in the use of motor-vehicles for 
passenger transportation. This has applied not only to privately owned passenger 
cars but also to bus transportation and taxi service. This has been a direct result 
of the diversion of all manufacturing facilities to war production and of the rigid 
restrictions in the use of rubber and gasoline for any but vital war needs. 

Provincial revenue from motor-vehicles for 1941 totalled $91,139,300, including : 
$30,282,117 from motor-vehicle registrations, drivers’ permits, etc., and $59,579,356 
from gasoline tax. During 1941 there were 1,848 persons killed in motor-vehicle 
accidents, which is the largest number yet recorded. 


Canals.—There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, 
namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Inter- 
national Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from 
Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals have opened to navigation 
from the Atlantic about 1,890 miles of waterways. Under the Department of Public 
Works or other authority are minor canals and locks that facilitate local navigation. 
 * Dawson Creek, about 30 miles to the southwest, is the railhead from which supplies are 


trucked in to Fort St. John. The existing road between Dawson Creek and Fort St. John 
has been improved and to all intents and purposes forms part of the main highway. 


A Convoy of R.C.A.F. Trucks Passing Along the Completed Alaska Highway. 


———— 


A Modern Inland-Waterways 


Freighter.—The holds of 
this vessel are nickel-lined 
tanks. She can carry a 
load of caustic soda or 
kerosene, be unloaded and 
steam-cleaned and, a few 
hours later, load wheat. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Geographical Journal] 


The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest waterways 
in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit River than any other water- 
way and the traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie in 1929 reached a peak 
of 92,616,898 tons, more than through the Panama and Suez Canals combined. Due 
to heavy war requirements for iron ore this margin was increased to a total of 
111,120,556 tons in 1941. 


The maximum draught of vessels plying between the lakes is governed by chan- 
nels in the Detroit and St. Mary’s Rivers, and is limited to about 21 feet. Since 1932 
when the New Welland Ship Canal, with 25 feet in the stretches between locks (the 
locks have 30 feet of water above the sills), was opened, larger upper-lake vessels 
have passed down as far as Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals have a depth of 14 
feet (reduced in periods of low water) so that ocean vessels, except of small tonnage, 
cannot sail up into the lakes; a few such vessels were engaged in the Great Lakes 
traffic for several years, bringing over cargoes from European ports. Traffic using 
the St. Lawrence canals reached a high record in 1938 with 9,236,318 tons, which 
dropped to 6,929,569 tons in 1941. Traffic using the Welland Ship Canal has increased 
steadily, the total of 13,230,175 tons for 1941 being more than double the 1930 traffic 
and over five times that for 1920. 


Shipping.—Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, 
and (2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, 1.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrence up 


Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1935-41 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service 


Tons Tons Tons 
No. Register No. Register No. Register 

193 Sit ee ck ars 34,918) 41,852,110 68,441] 43,146,037 103,359} 84,998,147 
1936p eee oe - 37,800} 41,746,953 69,809} 42,979,361 107,609] 84,726,314 
LOST a rereic wise meine 41,755] 45,030,914 73,033) 45,973,830 114,788) 91,004,744 
VOSS rae tee ela 42,582) 45,603,055 75,537| 44,471,834 118,119} 90,074,889 
LOSOT Arete io cho cle ccovcks 43,601| 44,775,116 73,386] 45,386,457 116,987| 90,161,573 
LOAORS eae tere 46,241] 46,666,396 78,212| 44,361,232 124,453] 91,027,628 
LOAN ets Meakece ous 25,122) 32,579,900 79,951| 50,471,166 105,073} 83,051,066 
Calendar year 19412... 26,203} 31,452,400 77,592} 48,111,082 103,795] 79,563,482 

1Sea-going and inland international. 2These statistics will be on a calendar-year basis 


from 1941, 
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to Montreal, including fishing at sea and at ports in other countries; and (0) inland, 
i.e, between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and connecting 
rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including fishing in Canadian. 
waters. 

Shipping statistics are collected only from ports at which there is an official 
of the Customs and Excise Division of the National Revenue Department, and con- 
sequently do not include shipping on Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, etc. 


Air Navigation—Among the outstanding events in 1942 was the completion of 
terminal airports on the new airway running between Edmonton and the Alaska 
boundary. Each of these airports has been equipped with the latest type radio range 
station. Additional intermediate aerodromes, with an associated radio range station, 
are under construction. When these intermediate aerodromes and range stations 
are completed, aircraft using the route will be provided with radio coverage and 
landing facilities second to none. 

This airport project, which was inaugurated at the beginning of hostilities, has 
been of inestimable value in pushing the Alaska Highway through in such record 
time. The airports provided not only aerial supply bases for road-building opera- 
tions, but the experience gained by the personnel who freighted equipment to the 
more isolated airport sites was used to great advantage by the U.S. Forces in 
building up of stocks of supplies during the winter. 

The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan is rapidly producing air crews 
and ground personnel for the Empire, and graduates are in action on all Fronts. 
Expansion of the Plan is still under way. 

Transatlantic ferry flights have been carried out in great numbers. However, 
with the African theatre of war coming into such prominence, it became necessary 
to divert aircraft from the north Atlantic operations to more southerly routes. 


Trans-Canada Airway System—The Trans-Canada Airway System is now in 
operation all the way across the continent from Vancouver to Toronto, Montreal, 
Moncton and Halifax, also from Moncton to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and from 
Toronto to London and Windsor on the west and New York on the east. 

Intermediate aerodromes lighted for night flying are established at approxi- 
mately 100-mile intervals. Meteorological services provide weather maps four times 
daily, and district forecasts for the ensuing six hours. As part of the facilities of 
the Trans-Canada route and its feeders, there are now in operation 43 radio range 
stations at approximately 10U-mile intervals, except in the mountain regions where 
closer spacing is necessary. 


OPERATION OF TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY SERVICE 


Montreal= Vancouver! clare cess ere ereteeytoiers's) «{ovajeleleravecfe)cletete eteretereletelelerer= 2 trips daily each way 
Halifax=Montreal an coo pas cve a lotore love ole re nel ovole siwiele ovetele.c-citertte omaha a onsteteestetatorsieys 2 trips daily each way 
Montreal=TorontoS i... 205ccse cis ees ore erovers leveit eta ate lata ereler ss sve teve onatel tet ovatatevenstateteteters 2 trips daily each way 
TOrontO= WAN GSOMS ie secrete pete croc ahs Gea ciara ee ah ehonaiaie isiote ake cheleketenetene Teeter 2 trips daily each way 
Toronto= New. -iOrLk5) Soya dantcer cre sve caste cioysie ele, cieverctersiotel teteterstatelehetatarsts 2 trips daily each way 
Tcethbridge-Hdmombonmie re. tacrs cre cist ate craters sie sroshcfarcte are evare sreloreratefaterstatetetatctct: 2 trips daily each way 
Moncton=Sydney-Gander= Ste Jobs, INildacm ce ache clots iletsileieielelateyerereterae 1 round trip daily 
10One schedule connects with Halifax. 2 Both schedules continue through to Toronto. 
3 One trip goes through to Windsor; two are transcontinental; two connect with Halifax, making 
a total of five trips daily. 4This connects with trips from Montreal and Ottawa. 


5 Connects with all transcontinental trips coming into and leaving Toronto. 


Canadian Airways Limited operates one daily service on floats from Vancouver 
to Victoria, and another on wheels from Vancouver to Patricia Bay, as a continua- 
tion of the transcontinental service to Vancouver Island. A daily service is operated 
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by Prairie Airways Limited from Regina to Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, 
North Battleford, and return, connecting with the through service of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines at Regina. The Maritime Airways Limited operates a daily service 
from Moncton to Summerside and Charlottetown and from Moncton to Saint John, 
N.B. Yukon Southern Air Transport Limited run a 6-day service from Edmonton 
to Fort St. John and Whitehorse, with a connecting trip from Vancouver to Fort 
St. John. 

Essential services are still being rendered to isolated districts in the remote 
parts of Canada. Due to the scarcity of equipment and personnel it has been necessary 
to cut down some of the services with a view to eliminating over-lapping and duplica- 
tion. The fact that Canadian Pacific Airways Limited has purchased most of the 
airline companies operating in outlying areas has assisted considerably in promoting 
this process of consolidation. 


Civil Aviation Statistics —The mileage flown by aircraft increased from 185,000 
in 1922 to 12,481,741 in 1941, when 208,076 passengers, 16,545,756 lb. of freight, and 
3,388,634 lb. of mail were carried. 


Telegraphs.—Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, five in conjunction 
with the railways and one small system operated independently. The Western Union, 
a United States company, operates lines across Canadian territory; the Canadian 
Marconi Company operates a wireless system; and three cable companies, in addition 
to the telegraph companies, operate cables from Canadian stations. In all, 22 cables 


Providing 
Storm-Proof 
Communications 


Long-distance telephone lines are being laid under- 
ground in order to avert damage by wind and sleet. 
Lower right: The lead-covered cable being drawn 
into a conduit. Great care is necessary in this 
operation; a cable may carry 1,800 or more pairs 
of insulated wires, breakage of any of which would 
cause complications. 


\ Courtesy, Bell Telephone Company. 


are operated between Canada 
and England, Azores, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Newfound- 
land, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and Bermuda, and 2 cables 
between North Sydney and 
Canso, N.S. 

These systems operate 
374,374 miles of telegraph wire 
in Canada, 5,420 miles outside 
of Canada, and 32,799 nautical 
miles of submarine cable 
between Canada and other 
countries. Multiple circuits 
normally produce 660,278 miles 
of channels for telegraphic use. 
During 1941 a total of 14,281,- 
570 telegrams and 2,251,979 
cablegrams, excluding messa- 


The Blattnerphone Installation at Ottawa.—This unit ges between foreign countries, 
picks up broadcasts and records them for later release. terecied e ? 
Many of the BBC broadcasts heard in Canada have were handled over these wires. 


been recorded at the CBC Ottawa studios. 
Telephones.—There were 


3,193 telephone systems in 
Canada in 1940, operating 5,681,594 miles of wire and 1,461,038 telephones. The 
estimated number of conversations during the year was 2,899,103,000 or 1,984 per 
telephone. Almost half of the telephones are dial telephones and are operated by 
automatic switchboards, the increase in dial telephones during 1940 being 76,872 
as against a decrease of 13,106 telephones connected with manually operated 
switchboards. 


Courtesy, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


National Radio.—In the six years that have elapsed since November, 1936, when 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded the former Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission, many changes in radio-listening habits throughout the 
Dominion have been noted. The progressive step of setting up a publicly owned 
broadcasting organization grew out of a national necessity for, at the time of 
the CBC’s inception, less than half of the country was effectively covered by Cana- 
dian broadcasting stations. In the subsequent years, Canadian radio, under the 
supervision of the CBC, has steadily increased effective coverage up to a point 
where, to-day, less than 4 p.c. of the population is to be found in unfavourable 
listening areas for Canadian radio presentations. 

Established on a basis similar to that of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
the CBC has a Board of nine Governors, a General Manager and an Assistant 
General Manager. The Corporation operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 
1936, which gives it regulatory powers over all broadcasting stations in Canada 
in so far as programs are concerned. } 

The members of the Board of Governors are appointed for three years, in rota- 
tion, to act as “trustees of the national interest in broadcasting”. They are responsible 
for the policies of the Corporation, and for guaranteeing to the public that broad- 
casting will be administered in a non-partisan and business-like manner. The CBC 
is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of War Services. 
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Transmission Facilities.—Five time zones, ten thousand miles of interconnecting 
transmission lines, the war-time scarcity of new equipment and facilities, regional 
preferences and new governmental regulations all make the problem of getting the 
program to the listener a complex one. To carry its sustaining features and a limited 
number of commercial programs, the CBC has set up a national network made up 
of four 50,000-watt and six other transmitters owned and operated by the CBC which, 
together with supplementary stations, includes most of the privately owned trans- 
mitters throughout the country. Several low-power short-wave stations augment 
this network and carry CBC programs to parts of the country not served by domestic 
transmitters. Plans are being laid at the present time for the erection of a powerful 
international short-wave transmitter that will give Canada a world-wide audience. 


Programs.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1942, the CBC’s total program 
production amounted to 12,760 hours, representing 40,886 programs. In six years 
of operation this is the highest figure yet reached by the CBC, which now, in one 
year, does more network broadcasting than was done in any two years preceding 
its inception. The average daily service throughout the year amounted to 343 
hours of unduplicated programs over national, regional, French and combined net- 
works. Many broadcasts on the English networks are also heard on the French. 

Because of the difficulties associated with adjusting program schedules to five 
different time zones, a system of ‘staggering’ has been developed. This has meant a 
reduction over the past year of programs designed for national network release, 
and corresponding increases in each of the regions of programs topical in nature 
and designed for the type of audience and time of day in the areas where they are 
heard. This has had the effect of encouraging local talent and increasing public 
interest in ‘home-grown’ programs. 


CBC and the War.—To-day, while the task of gradually improving programs 
goes steadily on, the CBC recognizes that its chief responsibility is to the Canadian 
people at war. With industry and the Armed Forces absorbing larger and larger 
sections of the community, the task of providing accurate information about events 
at home and abroad and of retaining the links that bind Canadians in other parts of 
the world with their homeland takes precedence over all other activities. Musical, 
variety, symphony, actuality, dramatic and such programs all play an important part 
in helping to provide the element of relief so necessary if industrial and farm pro- 
duction is to be maintained and increased. Such programs as those devoted to the 
interests of farmer and labour take on a new significance in time of war and cannot 
be considered less than essential to the national effort. Naturally, too, programs 
designed to interpret the latest governmental regulations and legislation, as they affect 
the individual, find place in broadcasting schedules. Many of these are designed to 
inspire confidence, strengthen personal effort and stimulate the desire to play the 
fullest possible part in the country’s struggle. 

In Great Britain, the CBC Overseas Unit has played an important part in help- 
ing to bridge the expanse separating Canada and the Motherland. One of the CBC 
members attached to the Unit accompanied the Canadians on the Dieppe raid in 
August, 1942. 

Due to the War, emergency precautions have been designed to provide against 
the possibilities of units of the CBC network being destroyed either by bombing 
or sabotage. Alternate facilities, emergency transmitters to replace land lines that 
may be out of commission and portable equipment are all provided and the staff of 
the CBC is trained and ready for ‘battle-stations’. 
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Broadcasting CBC News—The CBC news service is available to all radio 
stations to which there are land lines. Local news is secured under arrangements 
between each station and its local newspapers. Broadcast of news from sources other 
than the above is not permitted without written authorization from the Corporation. 
Private stations may release the CBC news service only on a sustaining, non- 
sponsored basis. 

Newsrooms are maintained by the CBC at Halifax, Montreal (which provides 
news in both English and French), Winnipeg and Vancouver with a central news- 
room at Toronto. The Canadian Press and British United Press both provide 
full news services to the CBC and reports picked up by the CBC short-wave Listen- 
ing Post are often used on the news bulletins heard over CBC stations and network. 
In addition, these overseas reports are supplied to CP and BUP services. The 
news is edited and re-written in a style suitable for radio. Specialized talks and 
discussions by experienced commentators, expert students and international figures 
in the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada are heard regularly over 
CBC networks. 

The Corporation is the point of contact between the Wartime Censorship Co- 
ordination Committee and radio stations and other organizations throughout Canada 
in disseminating important information and instructions associated with broadcast- 
ing. The Corporation also works in close co-operation with the Wartime Informa- 


tion Board. 


The Post Office.—The number of post offices has increased from about 3,470 
in 1867 to over 12,410 in 1942, with a total revenue in 1941-42 of approximately 
$55,477,159. The Post Office Department in the fiscal year 1941-42 issued money 
orders to the amount of $202,102,135 payable in Canada and $3,573,346 payable in 
other countries, a combined net increase over the previous year of $32,109,932. In 
addition, postal notes to the value of $18,360,326 were issued in 1941-42. 

Official air-mail service was inaugurated in October, 1927. Since that time 
ereat advances have been made, both in the number of services and in the volume 
of mail conveyed, as shown by the following statistics :— 


Miles Mail Miles Mail 
Flown Carried Flown Carried 
No. lb. No. lb. 
9 OE EE Pe eee b eicios ene 1,229,021 448,501 1038=39) Recess cesciease 3,711,948 1,822,344 
TOSF=SOueee ces oer 852,108 1,189,982 19392405 eerie. 5,769,257 2,351,172 
NICRIEEY Rees Sotancetoaue 977,864 1,200,831 1OAQE 4 lel reneryeaerersteiet< 8,330,121 2,842,367 
OR VERS AM eeabocconte 1,474,041 1,367,972 JO4T= 42 Saree stoeriers = 10,026,579 3,541,625 


Canada’s air-mail service extends from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
B.C., from the International Boundary to the Arctic Ocean, with an extension 
between Toronto and New York city. Close connections have been arranged between 
United States and Canadian air-mail services at several strategic points across 
Canada, providing fast mail connections between all points on the North and South 
American continents. 

A semi-daily fast air-mail service between Halifax, IN:S. aand) Victorias.8.€s 
makes possible a letter leaving Victoria at 5.15 a.m. to reach Halifax at 6.15 a.m. 
the next day. Similarly, air mail leaving St. John’s, Newfoundland, at 1.15 p.m., 
or Halifax at 5.00 p.m. is due in Victoria, B.C., at 12.40 p.m. the next day. 

The combination air-mail special delivery service is becoming increasingly 
popular, providing as it does for delivery by special messenger of mail arriving 
after the departure of the letter carriers. 
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ce November, 1941, an airgraph service has linked Canada with the United Kingdom and the Middle ~ 
East. Letters written on special forms are reduced on miniature film and forwarded by aeroplane 
across the sea; there they are enlarged to readable size and delivered. Top: Enlarging process. 
Centre left: The box (indicated by arrow) containing the microfilm on which 1,500 letters are photo- 
graphed, as compared with the bulk of ordinary letters. Centre right: A typical airgraph message 
in final form. Bottom: The film on which messages are recorded. 


Courtesy, Post Office Department 


Sin 


. Airgraph—The Airgraph is a new development in the speeding of trans- 
oceanic mail. Airgraph service now links Canada with the United Kingdom, North 
Africa and the Middle East; speeding up mail delivery and conserving valuable 
shipping space. Originally a one-way service, it is now operated in both directions 
and is open to civil correspondence, the rates being 6 cents for letters addressed to 
Canadian troops and 15 cents for those to civilians. 

Since its inauguration in November, 1941, the load carried by the airgraph 
service has grown rapidly: 106,000 letters were dispatched in November, 1942. 

The above illustrations indicate the economies effected by this means of com- 
munication; the small spool of film, containing 1,500 letters, weighs but 6 ounces, so 
that 4,090 letters weigh only a pound. 

To make delivery more certain, duplicate copies are sent by alternate air routes 
and original messages are not destroyed until confirmation of arrival of the films. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Labour—Employment and 
Unemployment—Pensions 


Labour Legislation in Canada 


The Dominion and Provincial Fields—In Canada most labour laws have been 
enacted by the provinces as they relate to civil rights or to local works and under- 
takings, subjects which, with the exception of certain specified works, railways, ship- 
ping, telegraphs and other works extending beyond the boundary of a province, are, 
under the British North America Act, reserved to the provinces. In all provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island in which there is little industrial employment, there are 
laws for the regulation and inspection of mines, factories, shops and other workplaces 
and dealing with wages, hours of work, the employment of women and children and 
workmen’s compensation. In some provinces laws have been enacted to protect the 
right of association, to require employers to bargain with the representatives of 
employees or with trade union officers and to prohibit’ any strike or lockout until after 


inquiry. 


Women in Industry.—Women 
have proved themselves capable 
of carrying on even the heavier 
tasks of -munitions productior 
but are particularly adaptable 
to the mechanical operations 
connected with the manufacture 
of small arms. 


Courtesy, Wartime Information 
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The Dominion regulates working conditions of its own employees, provides com- 
pensation for them in case of accident or certain diseases arising out of their employ- 
ment and requires observance of specified wage and hour conditions in the execution 
of Dominion public works and of contracts for supplies. There are federal laws 
relating to employment on railways and in the mercantile marine and, under its power 
over criminal law, Parliament enacted legislation freeing trade unions from liability 
to prosecution as conspiracies, permitting peaceful picketing, and prohibiting employ- 
ment on Sunday except under certain conditions. By virtue of an amendment to the 
British North America Act, Parliament enacted, in 1940, a statute providing for a 
national system of unemployment insurance and of employment offices (see p. 140). 
Previously, the Dominion and the provinces had co-operated to enable provincial 
systems of employment offices to be linked together for interprovincial clearance of 
labour and publication of information. : 

The Dominion and the provinces have also co-operated to enable the former to 
deal with certain classes of labour disputes under a Dominion statute, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. This Act prohibits a strike or lockout, pending investi- 
gation of the dispute by a tripartite board, in mining, transport, and certain public 
utilities within Dominion jurisdiction or in any such industries within provincial 
jurisdiction if legislation of the province in question has made the Act applicable. 
In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, Alberta, and British Columbia, there 
is legislation to this effect. 

In 1900 a Dominion Department of Labour was established under the Conciliation 
Act to aid in improving labour conditions and settling disputes through mediation 
and the dissemination of information. The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
carrying out of the Fair Wage Policy for Government contracts, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Government Annuities Act, Combines Investigation Act, 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, and Unemployment Insurance Act. Infor- 
mation on the operation of these statutes is given in the annual reports of the Depart- 
ment and of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and also in the Labour Gazette 
which is issued monthly. 

Departments of Labour in all provinces, except Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island, administer most provincial labour laws, but in the four west- 
ern provinces the Workmen’s Compensation Boards are independent and in New 
Brunswick the Board, which is under the Provincial Secretary, enforces the Factory 
Act. In Alberta the Department of Trade and Industry, through the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, deals with wages and hours legislation and the Department of Public 
Works with factory inspection. The Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare is in charge of the Minister of Municipal Affairs. In all provinces laws 
for the protection of miners are administered by the respective Departments of Mines. 


War Regulations——To deal with problems arising out of the War, a number of 
Orders in Council have been made under the War Measures Act. A declaration of 
principles for the conduct of labour and industry in war time was embodied in an 
Order in Council. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was extended to war 
industries and an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission appointed to deal speedily 
with disputes in such industries and compose them, if possible, without recourse to 
the appointment of a board of conciliation and investigation (see p. 134). 

A comprehensive National Selective Service Program has been put into effect 
which is designed to secure the most effective distribution of man-power both within 
industry and between industry and the Armed Forces (p. 141). Skilled workers for 
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The growth of Canada’s war-time shipbuilding program has been phenomenal. At the outbreak of wa 
shipyards employed 3,490 workers; to-day Canada’s 79 yards building naval and merchant marin 
vessels employ over 40,000 men and women. On Dec. 21, 1942, the hundredth 10,000-ton cargo shi 


was launched at Vancouver. Standardization of design has speeded up production. 
Courtesy, Wartime Information | 
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these categories are trained under a War Emergency Training Program. A compre- 
hensive wages control policy is in effect (see below) and is supplemented by the 
control of salaries. Persons discharged from the Armed Forces must be reinstated 
in their former jobs and other steps have been taken to assist them in re-estab- 
lishing themselves in civil life. Pensions and compensation are provided for Canadian 
seamen and salt-water fishermen who suffer disability, loss of effects, etc., as a . 
result of enemy action. 


Wages Stabilization Policy 

In accordance with the Government’s general anti-inflationary policy, P.C. 7440, 
Dec. 16, 1940, as amended, set forth a wages policy that was to be observed by boards 
of conciliation and investigation in their recommendations regarding wages and was 
recommended for all employers. With the introduction of a comprehensive price- 
control policy, P.C. 7440 was replaced by the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order (P.C. 8253, Oct. 24, 1941, as amended) by which its principles were 
generalized, with some modification, for all industries. Wage rates are now stabilized 
at the level of Nov. 15, 1941, though provision is made for the raising of rates that 
are unduly low. At the same time, the imposition of undue hardship on wage-earners 
is avoided by the payment of a cost-of-living bonus which is to be adjusted with 
changes in the cost-of-living index. 

P.C. 8253 also provides for permanent enforcement machinery in the form of 
the National War Labour Board which, with the help of nine Regional War Labour 
Boards, is to administer the Order and the fair-wages policy. Each board consists of 
an independent chairman (the Dominion Minister of Labour for the National Board 
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and the Provincial Ministers for the Regional Boards) and an equal number of 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. The assistance of the provincial depart- 
ments is secured through the Regional Boards, and provision is made in P.C. 1774 
for the use of their inspection staffs. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 

In building and construction, wages for the skilled trades in cities are from 60 
cents per hour to $1-25 or more and for labourers from 35 cents to 65 cents. On steam 
railways, shop mechanics are paid from 72 to 79 cents per hour and sectionmen 38 
to 43 cents. On steamships, deckhands on the east coast are paid $40 to $50 per month 
with board and lodging; on the west coast from $50 to $75 and on the Great Lakes 
from $60 to $65. In the transport service, that is, on lighthouse and buoy tenders, a 
war risk bonus is paid amounting to 25 p.c. of the basic wage rate in designated 
coastal waters on both the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. Quite distinct from the 
war risk bonus to certain workers in the Transport Department, there is a war risk 
bonus authorized by the National War Labour Board of $25 per month to workers 
engaged in shipping in designated coastal waters and $45 per month for those engaged 
in trans-oceanic shipping. Wages for truck drivers are from 40 to 65 cents per hour. 
In the principal coal mines, wages for miners are from $6 to $8 per day and for 
labourers from $3 to $5; in metal mines, rates for mechanics and miners are $5 to 
$6-50 and for labourers $4 to $4-50. In manufacturing, wages for skilled metal trades 
are from 50 cents to $1-25 per hour, for printing trades from $25 to $45 per week, 
for clothing factory cutters $35 to $45 per week and for newsprint paper makers 
$1 to $1-75 per hour. Semi-skilled male workers are paid generally 40 to 80 cents 
per hour and female workers 25 to 60 cents. Farm labourers generally are paid $20 
to $60 per month with board and lodging. 


Hours of labour in manufacturing are in general 48 to 54 per week in textile 
factories, 40 to 50 in clothing factories, 48 in the pulp and paper industry, 44 to 55 
in paper goods, 47 to 55 in woodworking, 44 to 55 in metal manufacturing, 40 to 
55 in the boot and shoe and rubber industries. The 8-hour day prevails in building 
trades in cities, on steam railways and in mining. . 


Organized Labour in Canada 


Trade unions in Canada are divided into four principal groups: those affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress; those affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour; the unions in the Province of Quebec which are linked with the Con- 
“federation of Catholic Workers of Canada; and the railroad brotherhoods of men 
in train and engine service. The railroad brotherhoods, like some of the unions 
affiliated with the two Congresses, are “international unions” in the sense that they 
have branches in both Canada and the United States and in some cases in Newfound- 
land, Mexico, Panama, or the Philippines. In addition to the three Federal organiza- 
tions and the railroad brotherhoods, there is the Canadian Federation of Labour with 
member unions in different industries and the One Big Union with branches only 
in Manitoba. 

In December, 1941, there were 461,681 trade union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, an increase of 96,137 over 1940. The 1941 membership 
exceeded that for 1919, a peak year, by 83,634. The number of branches of unions 
and of local unions was 3,318, a gain of 50 during the year. The international 
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unions showed an increase of 61,036 in their Canadian membership. The most out- 
standing increase in members was in the metal working industries where steel 
workers, automobile workers and machinists made up over 50 p.c. of the membership. 

The Trades and Labour Congress reported’ in 1941 a membership of 144,592, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour Unions, 125,000 members, and the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 46,000. 


Industrial Disputes 


For the first ten months (January to October) of 1942 the preliminary figures 
showed a total of 312 strikes and lockouts, involving 93,145 workers and causing a 
time loss of 346,178 man-working days. During the twelve months of 1941 there 
were 231 strikes and lockouts, involving 87,091 workers, with a time loss of 433,914 
man-working days. The minimum time loss since the inception of the record in 1901 
was in 1930, when 91,997 man-working days were lost in 67 disputes, involving 13,768 
workers. The maximum loss occurred in 1919, when 336 disputes involved 148,915 
workers and caused a time loss of 3,400,942 man-working days. i. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939, the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was extended to cover 
disputes between employers and employees engaged in war work. This was defined. 
as including the construction, execution, production, repairing, manufacture, trans- 
portation, storage or delivery of munitions of war or supplies, and also the con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition of defence projects. 

A subsequent statement of the Government’s war-time labour policy outlined 
certain principles for the avoidance of industrial unrest during the War. Coupled 
with this statement was the declaration that there should be no interruption in pro- 
ductive or distributive operations on account of strikes or lockouts. It was pointed 
out that where any difference arose that could not be settled by negotiation between 
the parties, assistance in effecting a settlement should be sought from the Govern- 
ment conciliation services, and failing settlement of the difference in this manner, 
the difficulties should be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, as extended to apply specifically to all war work. 

In June, 1941, an Act was passed to amend the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. By the amending Act, any person is prevented from serving on a Board of 


Farmerettes Picking Fruit 
in the Niagara Dis- 
trict.—These smiling 
farmerettes personify 
the spirit-of hundreds 
of girls who serve on 
farms each summer to 
help relieve the situa- 
tion caused by an 
acute shortage of man- 
power. 
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Conciliation and Investigation if he is, or within six months has been, a counsel 
or paid agent of the parties to the dispute, the whole purpose being to ensure a 
greater measure of impartiality in Board procedure. 

The extension of the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to war 
work has resulted in a marked expansion of proceedings under the Statute. In the 
pre-war period 1929-38 the Department of Labour received 215 applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 92 boards were established. From 
Sept. 1, 1939 to Oct. 31, 1942, inclusive, 313 applications were received and 116 
boards established. During this latter period, as a result of board procedure, cessa- 
tion of work was averted or ended in all but 14 cases. From the enactment of the 
Statute in 1907 to Oct. 31, 1942, a total of 1,257 applications had been received, 698 
boards established and strikes or lockouts averted or ended in all but 53 cases. 

In June, 1941, provision was made by Order in Council that any dispute coming 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act might be referred for 
preliminary investigation to an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission consisting 
of one or more members appointed by the Minister of Labour. If the Commission’s 
preliminary investigation should not result in a satisfactory adjustment of the dis- 
pute, it was provided that the Commission advise the Minister on the matters at 
issue and whether the circumstances warranted the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. This procedure was adopted as a result of the afore- 
mentioned marked increase in the number of applications for the establishment of 
boards, many of such applications having reference to disputes of a nature prima 
facie not to warrant recourse to board procedure. 

Another Order in Council requires that employees, contemplating strike action 
following receipt of the recommendations of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, notify the Minister of Labour, who may direct that a strike vote under the 
supervision of the Department of Labour be taken among the employees concerned. 

As an integral part of the economic control in the national war effort, a war- 
time wages policy has been prescribed for all industries. This policy is adminis- 
tered by a National War Labour Board and nine Regional War Labour Boards (see 
p. 132). Within the limits of a wage range established prior to Nov. 15, 1941, subject 
to specified qualifications, employers may adjust wage rates without the direction 
of a War Labour Board. 

All applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in which wages, wage payments, or other requests involving money payments 
such as overtime, holidays with pay, etc., were the cause of the dispute were removed 
from the ambit of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and became the responsi- 
bility of the National and Regional War Labour Boards for adjustment. (For further 
details concerning Canada’s Wartime Wages Stabilization Policy, see p. 132.) 


Employment and Unemployment 


The Effect of the War on Employment in the Dominion 

The effect of war-time conditions on the general industrial situation in Canada, 
as in other countries, has been far-reaching. From the outbreak of hostilities early in 
September of 1939, there has been extraordinary expansion, the rare interruptions to 
the generally upward movement having been due almost entirely to seasonal factors, 
whose influence in Canada is particularly marked. 

At Sept. 1, 1939, the general index of employment stood at 119-6, from where it 
rose to 181°3 at Oct. 1, 1942, or by 51°6.p.c. in the 37 months. This gain in the index 
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represents the addition of approximately 617,000 persons to the staffs of the estab- 
lishments furnishing monthly reports on employment and payrolls to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The smaller firms may also have increased their personnel con- 
siderably, although it seems likely that recent events have, on the whole, reacted 
less favourably upon the smaller businesses. The recruitment of a labour force of 
this size, together with the enlistment of some 600,000 men and women in the Armed 
Forces in the space of three years, has brought about many important changes in 
the industrial and occupational distributions of the Canadian population. 

Prominent among these changes has been an unprecedented growth in employ- 
ment in manufacturing, in which the index has risen by 89 p.c. from the ‘outbreak 
of war to Oct. 1, 1942. The magnitude of this increase is emphasized by comparison 
with that of not quite 14 p.c. in the non-manufacturing classes. Of the estimated 
617,000 persons added to the staffs of the co-operating employers from Sept. 1, 1939, 
to Oct. 1, 1942, about 536,600 have been taken on in manufacturing establishments. 

It is not possible to give a clear picture of the increase in the various divisions of 
manufacturing directly due to the War because of the different interpretations that 
can be placed on the term “war work”. Moreover,many firms are carrying on war 
work under the sub-contracting plan, using their personnel interchangeably on normal 
and war production ; others have staffs devoted to each class of work, but for security 
reasons do not make separate reports; still other companies have formed entirely 
new organizations to provide munitions of war. 

The durable-goods group of industries is now very largely engaged on the 
manufacture of products required directly in the conduct of the War, such as aircraft, 
ships, firearms, motor-vehicles, tanks, etc.; the index in this group has risen by over 
159 p.c. from the outbreak of hostilities. The gains in personnel were especially large 
in iron and steel, electrical-apparatus plants and non-ferrous metals. The expansion 
has taken place in the face of progressive curtailment of production in many lines of 
consumer durable goods ; it may therefore be ascribed very largely to munitions work. 
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Turning to the non-durable goods group, the index of employment has risen by 
47 p.c. between Sept. 1, 1939, and Oct. 1, 1942. Part of this increase is due to seasonal 
causes ; that at Sept. 1, 1942, had amounted to 42-5 p.c. Especially marked activity 
has been shown in the chemical industries, most of which results directly from the 
manufacture of products required in the conduct of the War. Food, clothing, pulp 
and paper and leather factories, have also considerably increased their personnel 
during the period of the War, although it must be noted that employment in these 
industries has tended to slacken in recent months as a result of the labour stringency. 
Nevertheless, these industries have made and will continue to make a very important 
contribution to the industrial war effort, both in the field of their normal production, 
and also in the new types of work undertaken under the sub-contracting system 
used to expedite production of commodities required in the conduct of the War. 

While employment in the non-manufacturing classes generally is greater than at 
the outbreak of war, there is evidence that the growth in production more directly 
connected with the war effort is taking place to an increasing extent at the expense 
of other industries. Logging, communications, transportation, services and trade 
reported a greater volume of employment at Oct. 1, 1942, than at Sept. 1, 1939, while 
mining and construction as a whole were quieter, largely due to shortages of labour 
and materials. Employment in some branches of these industries will, in all prob- 
ability, decrease as the available supply of workers diminishes. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, 1921-42 


Index Index Index 
Year Number Year Number Year Numter 

192 te: 88-8 1920. 4 Mee et ees ATO Qi t1:03 7. ce eee an eee eh 114-1 
NORD ees actire te SOLO LOSON FY tees. sees LPs cA MOS RG. tS ete ears 111-8 
12-3 ieee Me rartiacs Pasa: OS iiSial LOS Ie ce nearmees tee 102-5 OS Ope t ee wane eee cake 113-9 
1924.. O35 Arle dO 32 ee hen eee 87°5 TODOR 5 ea eunees eae 124-2 
1925 ce O32 Or A193 3 se cen ee bee ey: San | hs Te 7: By Regen ameter 9c LEI Soe 152-3 
1926.. OOsGa4 1934 Fe ee 960) Wel G42 ree eee ce 173-7 
POD Te Neen ena es Ot TOL Ga OS Sts, coe beer: 99-4 

HOODS ee arr minke kote. DRA Ge UO teu See sce oe 103-7 


1Subject to revision. 


Employment 1941 and 1942.—The buoyant movement characterizing the general 
employment situation since the outbreak of hostilities continued in evidence in 1942; 
however, as the organization of the industrial war effort reached a more advanced 
state, and the available supply of labour diminished, the rate of acceleration has 
slackened to some extent. Despite this tendency, successive new all-time peaks of 
employment were indicated each month, commencing with June 1, 1942. From Jan. 1 
to Oct. 1, 1942 (the period for which data were available at the time of writing), the 
general index (1926=100) averaged 171-5; this was 15 p.c. higher than the figure 
for the first ten months of 1941. The persons in recorded employment in the main 
industrial groups numbered 1,815,672 at Oct. 1, when their earnings for services ren- 
dered in the week preceding were reported as $53,549,615; the per capita weekly 
average was $29-49. These figures represent substantial increases as compared with 
the corresponding data for Oct. 1, 1941, employment, aggregate payrolls and per capita 
average earnings having risen by 9-3 p.c., 21-7 p.c., and 11°8 p.c., respectively. The 
disparity between the last two figures is a result of the progressive dilution of labour ; 
that between the indexes of employment and aggregate payrolls is partly due to the 
growing concentration of employment in the heavy industries, where rates of pay 
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are above average and, in addition, there is in many cases a considerable amount 


of overtime work, while the payment of a cost-of-living bonus to many workers has 


also contributed materially to the proportionately greater gain in the reported 


payrolls. 
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In manufacturing the index number. of employment averaged 203-7 for the first 
ten months of 1942; this was 23-9 p.c. higher than for the same period of 1941, 
previously the maximum in this record. The payrolls also showed important gains, 
substantially exceeding those for employment ; thus from Oct. 1, 1941, to Oct. 1, 1942, 
the latter rose by 18 p.c., while the index of payrolls increased by 32:4 p.c. 
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Employment in the production of durable goods, especially in the iron and steel 
group (notably in shipbuilding, aircraft and firearm manufacturing) and in the non- 
ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and lumber industries, has shown particularly 
impressive advances in recent months, the index at Oct. 1, 1942, being higher by 
30-6 p.c. than at the beginning of October in 1941. In the same period, the reported 
payrolls, despite continued dilution of labour, have risen by 47:1 p.c. 

The non-durable goods industries on the whole were brisk during 1942, despite 
a tendency in some branches to slow down in the latter months when the shortage 
of labour became more acute. The greatest expansion among the light manufacturing 
industries was reported in chemical and miscellaneous manufactured goods, both of 
which are largely engaged on war work. Beverage and tobacco factories were also 
extremely busy. An unusually high level of activity was indicated generally in the 
remaining industries during 1942; nevertheless, in many cases employment therein 
was quieter than in the later months of 1941. Among the groups affected in this 
manner may be mentioned the textile, food, pulp and paper and leather divisions. 

The trends in the non-manufacturing industries were divergent, activity in some 
cases being very great, while in others the prevailing labour stringency had an adverse 
effect upon the situation. Recorded employment in the transportation, communica- 
tions and service groups reached unusually high levels. In logging, mining, con- 
struction and trade, however, the index numbers during the later months of 1942 were 
lower than in the same period of 1941, although in general they were higher than 
in immediately preceding years. 


Unemployment Insurance and Selective Service 


Unemployment Insurance——The Unemployment Insurance Act, which became 
law on Aug. 7, 1940, authorized an Unemployment Insurance Commission to set up 
and administer a co-ordinated program of unemployment insurance and employment 
service. The Commission—consisting of a Chief Commissioner, one Commissioner 
appointed after consulting employees and one after consulting employers—was 
appointed on Sept. 24, 1940. 

The Head Office of the Commission is at Ottawa. For the purpose of adminis- 
tration, Canada is divided into five areas known as the Pacific, Prairie, Ontario, 
Quebec and Maritime regions. Regional offices located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal and Moncton act as clearing houses for local offices, which are 
the units through which the employment service and unemployment insurance are 
operated. Two hundred of these local offices have been opened in centres across 
Canada. The employment service of the Commission now functions as the field 
organization of National Selective Service. 

Persons registered by the Commission up to Nov. 1, 1942, included 161,221 
employers and 3,317,287 employees. Of the latter, 2,647,925 were insurable and 
669,362 were uninsured. 

Unemployment insurance contributions became payable in Canada commencing 
July 1, 1941. Insured workers and their employers make contributions according 
to a graded scale, but in the country as a whole, they contribute approximately equal 
amounts. The Dominion Government adds one-fifth of the total amount con- 
tributed by employees and employers to the Unemployment Insurance Fund and in 
addition pays the administrative costs of the scheme. 

In the fifteen months, from July 1, 1941, to Sept. 30, 1942, $77,662,774 was 
deposited in the Unemployment Insurance Fund, which includes employee, employer 
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and Government contributions and interest. Employer and employee contributions 
to the fund were $63,998,633. In the same period, the Dominion Government paid 
$12,799,726 to the fund. 

The Unemployment Insurance Fund is deposited with the Bank of Canada and 
reserves are invested in Dominion of Canada bonds on the authorization of an Invest- 
ment Committee, composed of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and the Deputy Minister of Finance. The total interest derived 
from investments in the period up to Sept. 30, 1942, amounted to $864,415. 

The first date on which claimants could qualify for benefit was Jan. 27, 1942, 
From Jan. 27 to Sept. 30, 1942, the amount paid in insurance benefit was $262,174. 
In this period there were 19,090 claims received at Insurance Offices for adjudication. 
The disposal of these claims was as follows: 14,135 allowed, 3,809 not allowed, with 
1,146 pending. In the same period 310 references and 20 appeals were made to Courts 
of Referees. In addition there were 3 references by Insurance Offices to Courts of 
Referees. Of the 333 references and appeals, 243 were heard, 59 were pending ‘on 
Sept. 30, and 31 were withdrawn. The Courts of Referees disallowed 202 claims 
and allowed 41. 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee, established under the Act, 
submits an annual report on the condition of the fund to the Governor in Council. 
The Committee also gives assistance and advice on questions relating to the operation 
and scope of the Act referred to it by the Commission. 

The National Employment Committee, representing labour, industry, veterans, 
women’s organizations and other interested groups, assists the Commission in an 
advisory capacity in carrying out the purposes of the employment service. Five 
Regional Employment Committees and a number of Local Employment Committees 
have been set up to assist in this work. 


National Selective Service.—Organization and allocation of Canada’s man- 
power in such a way that it will contribute most effectively to the war effort is of 
paramount importance. The requirements of the Armed Forces and of war industry 
must be met and the necessary level of civilian production and services must be 
maintained. 

Information concerning available man-power is obtained from the National 
Registration, 1940, of persons 16 years of age or over; from records of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, including a record of unemployed persons; and 
from records resulting from the registration of women by age groups. The records 
of National Registration serve for the selection of men for compulsory military 
training, but for other purposes, correlation of all the records mentioned above is 
necessary to overcome variations occasioned by the lapse of time. 

The Minister of Labour is Chairman of the Manpower Committee of the Cabinet. 
The Director of National Selective Service reports to the Minister of Labour. It 
is the duty of the Director to co-ordinate all Government activities relating to labour 
supply. He is advised by a National Selective Service Advisory Board composed 
of the National War Labour Board and the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination. This body formulates recommendations on man-power policy to the 
Cabinet Committee for approval and clearance on necessary action. The Minister 
of Labour, through the Director of National Selective Service, is now responsible 
for calling up men for the Armed Forces as well as all other man-power functions 
and for all decisions on deferment of military service. Local boards deal with defer- 
ment and other questions related to the Armed Forces while other local boards or 
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committees assist in the matter of civilian employment. Employment Offices and 
records of the Unemployment Insurance Commission are to be directed by the 
Director of National Selective Service for the duration of the War. 

_ Measures of control of the movement of labour embodied in the National Selective 
Service Regulations, Aug. 26, 1942, are now in operation. No employee, except he be 


excluded by definition, may quit his work without giving his employer seven days’ - 


notice in writing. No employer may lay off or discharge a worker without seven 
days’ notice in writing, suspension for misconduct being permissible and appeal 
machinery being provided. Interview or engagement of a worker is restricted to 
workers having a permit to seek employment, such permits being issued by National 
Selective Service officers. A National Selective Service officer has the power to 
order any person to report for interview, to order any person unemployed seven 
days to take any suitable work and any partially employed worker to take any suit- 
able full-time employment. No person ordered by a National Selective Service officer 
to take a job may quit that job without permission of the officer. Financial assistance 
has been made available to facilitate the mobility of workers. Workers requested 
-by Selective Service officers to transfer from less to more essential work have the 
same protection as members of the Armed Forces in claiming reinstatement in former 
employment. A worker, his union, his present or prospective employer may appeal 
to a duly constituted Board of Appeal; no person may advertise or offer employ- 
ment by any means except by arrangement with a National Selective Service officer. 
No person employed in agriculture may accept, without a permit, employment out- 
side agriculture other than military training or service and non-agricultural employ- 
ment for not more than thirty days when such employment would not interfere with 
farm production. The Director of National Selective Service may establish and 
revise, as required, a labour priority schedule indicating the priorities according to 
which the demands of employers for labour may be filled. Technical personnel is 
mobilized and distributed in the Armed Forces and in essential industry with a view 
to its most effective use. Courses in personnel management sponsored and aided by 
the Department of Labour are being given in several universities and similar courses 
in foreman training are probable. 


Having reached the stage where the curtailment of industries of relatively low 
essentiality has become necessary, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has been 
assigned the responsibility of reviewing industries with a view to releasing more 
workers from less essential industries for their transfer to more essential employment. 


Employment and Selective Service Offices.—In the first nine months of 1942, 
employment and selective service offices received 819,042 applications for employ- 
ment, were notified of 666,812 vacancies and effected 383,219 placements. During 
the same period of 1941, offices of the Employment Service of Canada reported 
636,221 applications for work, 413,986 vacancies and 381,224 placements. 


Although placements during the first nine months of 1942 were only fractionally 
higher than during the corresponding period of 1941, there was a considerable varia- 
tion when comparison is made by industrial groups. The most important gain was 
in manufacturing, where placements showed an increase of nearly 76,000, reflecting 
the continuous expansion of war industries ; there was also a fairly substantial advance 
in trade. An important decrease was recorded in services, in which placements 
declined about 50,000; fairly large reductions were also reported in construction, 
agriculture and logging. 
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Youth Training and War Emergency Training 

The Youth Training Act, 1939, under which the Youth Training Program and 
the War Emergency Training Program were carried on, expired Mar. 31, 1942. 
Continuing legislation, entitled the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, 
was enacted during the 1941-42 session of Parliament. This legislation, broader in 
scope than the Youth Training Act, 1939, provides for the continuation of projects 
previously carried on under that Act, training to fit persons for employment con- 
tributing to the war effort either in industry or in the Armed Forces and rehabilitation 
training for discharged members of the Armed Forces. 

Agreements have been entered into with the provinces under the authority of 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act for a three-year period ending Mar. 31, 
1945, for the continuation of the Youth Training Program and of the War Emergency 
Training Program. At present, youth-training projects are restricted to those that 
are of assistance in the war effort. Almost one-third of the money allotted for 
youth training projects during the fiscal year 1942-43 is being used to assist uni- 
versity students in medicine, dentistry, engineering and science. 

Training under the War Emergency Training Program is, chiefly, of three 
types: training of workers for war industry; training of tradesmen for the Armed 
Forces; and rehabilitation training for discharged members of the Armed Forces. 
Training is given at approximately 125 centres. 

Men and women over sixteen years of age are eligible for admission to full- 
time pre-employment industrial classes, with the restriction that men within the 
age group liable for compulsory military training are not admitted unless they have 
been rejected for such military service. 

From Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1942, there were 21,690 men and 14,876 women enrolled 
in full-time pre-employment industrial classes. During the same period, 15,009 men 
and 11,203 women were placed in employment. Subsistence allowances are paid 
during training. 

As the source of supply of trainees for full-time pre-employment classes has 
diminished, increasing attention has been given to expanding training of persons in 
industry by means of part-time classes and plant schools. Part-time training, carried 
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Air Force. 
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on chiefly in the evening, in classrooms rather than in the shops and, for the tnost 
part, technical in character, facilitates the promotion and upgrading of workers. 
Classes are open to persons already employed in war industry and to persons presently 
employed in non-essential industries who wish to obtain instruction that will assist 
them in transferring to essential war industry. From Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1942, a total 
of 13,506 persons were enrolled in these part-time classes. 

Subsistence allowances to trainees and salaries of instructors in approved plant 
schools are paid by the Dominion Government and technical advice and assistance is 
given to industry in establishing these schools. At Oct. 31, 1942, there were over 
fifty full-time plant schools being carried on by industry in.co-operation with the War 
Emergency Training Program. 

Job-instructor training, designed to teach foremen and supervisors the best 
methods of showing a worker how to do a job, is a further measure of assistance for 
war industries provided by the War Emergency Training Program. A second phase 
of the Supervision Training Program is now being developed to deal with the follow- 
ing topics: how to start the new worker; how to prevent accidents; how to correct 
the workers; how to prevent grievances and how to handle grievances. 

The War Emergency Training Program continues to provide training for 
enlisted men of the Armed Forces. From Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1942, a total of 34,707 
enlisted men were enrolled in war emergency training classes. Of these, 2,320 were 
in the Navy, 12,540 in the Army and 19,847 in the Air Force. 

Vocational training is also provided by the War Emergency Training Eesoram 
for discharged members of the Armed Forces, where such training is approved, 
by the Department of Pensions and National Health and is designed for their rehabili- 


P R lus h f h Ftation and gainful employment. 
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hides have passed through the unhairing machines. Front jan. 1 t6* Get: 31, 1942, a 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited total of 700 discharged persons 
were enrolled in rehabilitation 
classes. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Monthly statistics are tabulated 
in the Department of Labour from 
reports furnished by trade unions 
showing the unemployment existing 
among their members. In the first 
eight months of 1942, 2,190 organi- 
zations reported an average mem- 
bership of 348,544, of whom 10,187 
were, On an average, unemployed; 
this was an average percentage of 
2-9 compared with 5-0, 8-8 and 
13-4 in the first eight months of 
1941, 1940 and 1939, respectively. 
The percentage of unemployment 
decreased in each month of 1942 
from the corresponding month of 
1941 and on Aug. 31 had reached 
0-9, the lowest point in trade-union 
records for any one month since 
these figures were placed on a 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


monthly basis in January, 1919. The highest figure recorded was 252 oD Cantor 
December, 1932, and for January, 1933, and the lowest was 0-4 at the end of the 
second quarter in June, 1918. There was 2 p.c. of unemployment in December, 1916, 
and 7-9 p.c. in December, 1915, when the record was begun. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons 

The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion- Provincial 
system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces as have enacted and 
given effect to special legislation for this purpose. The provinces are charged with the 
payment of pensions, the Dominion reimbursing each province, quarterly, to the extent 
of 75 p.c. of the net cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. All the 
provinces are now operating under such agreements. Old age pensions are also pay- 
able in the Northwest Territories. Authority was given in 1927 to the Gold Commis- 
sioner of the Yukon to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government for 
the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act, but no scheme has 
as yet been formulated. 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act, 
assented to Mar. 31, 1937, provision is made for the payment of pensions, under certain 
conditions, to blind persons who have attained the age of forty years. The maximum 
pension payable to blind persons is $240 a year which is subject to reduction by the 
amount of the pensioner’s income in excess of $200 a year in the case of an applicant 
who is unmarried or is a widower or a widow without a child or children, and by the 
amount of income in excess of $400 a year in the case of an applicant who is married 
or a widower or widow with a child or children. The Act provides for a reduced 
pension to a blind person who marries another blind person subsequent to the date on 
which the Act came into force. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, 1928-42 


NoTEe.—The effective dates of commencement of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind 
Persons in the various provinces were, respectively, as follows: P.E.I.—July 1, 1933, Dec. 1, 1937; 
N.S.—Mar. 1, 1934, Oct. 1, 1937; N.B.—July 1, 1936, Sept. 1, 1937; Que.—Aug. 1, 1936, Aug. 1, 1937; 
Ont.—Nov. 1, 1929, Sept. 1, 1937; Man.—Sept. 1, 1928, Sept. 1, 1937; Sask.—May 1, 1928, Nov. 15, 
1937; Alta.—Aug. 1, 1929, Mar. 7, 1938; B.C.—Sept. 1, 1927, Dec. 1, 1937; N.W.T.—Jan. 25, 
1929, Mar. 30, 1938. 
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Old Age Pensions Pensions for the Blind 


Year ended Mar. 31— Dominion Dominion 
Pensioners Government Fensioners Government 
Contribution! Contribution! 
No. $ $ 

| Ps PE REIS hie 2 a ad 25 d12 131,452 - = 
1920 ee to ee eee: Bi ak 10,588 832 , 687 - = 
DSO Uae ee cresetans terete aa IL Soe ene 42,553 1,537,174 ce, = 
LOB A Secs hae Gen co ee 57,930 5,658,143 - - 
LOS Zee. Sete setae Oa ee OO LO Sf 67 ,006 10,032,410 = = 
LOSBiK 6 ete chi. Hee ae Ld Pee 71,705 11,512,543 - as 
US Y. aie Fae Wa bien ee Pl hy olny ny 8 “Se eg 5 86,873 12,313,595 - — 
LOSS Ne. tacaces ane Se 101,051 14,942,459 = _ 
LOB Ge airs Bae Se eee ee 108,415 16,764,484 - - 
NOS Tateek Scie shes SR ieee 146,524 21,149,352 - - 

TOSS ele. ca a eae BRE) Ree 175,673 28,524,587 1,946 2 128,418? 
19307 eerie Fe haces ete eee Eee 181,514 28,283,284 4,512 760,354 
LOZO Mares, © Mts thane are erro 186,035 29,080,631 5,404 895,923 
8 eee ioechec 3. che ele tee TORN ahah ee he 185,946 28,901,933 5,913 1,009, 767 
gS eR eee ae EA bree Ae hae ae 185,922 28,530,908 6,243 1,080,889 

Totals, Government Contribu- 

tion from Inception of Act... - 238 ,195, 640 = 3,875,351 

1 Seventy-five p.c. of net cost of payments. 2 First year for complete statistics, see headnote. 
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Pensions for blind persons are administered by the provincial authorities under 
agreements made by the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces with the Governor 
in Council. The Dominion Government assumes responsibility for 75 p.c. of the 
net sum paid out by the provinces for pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1942 


Old Age Pensions Pensions for the Blind 
Province or Territory Average Average ; 
Pensioners Monthly Pensioners Monthly 
Pension Pension 
No. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............ : 1,952 11-32 13-58 
INGVa SCOtlaa. <0 eon BS ae ae 14,285 15-06 19-21 
New. BRUNSWICK: S19 osora eee 11,779 14-89 19-66 
OREDEC a a corte. a oa ec rate 47,338 16-20 19-53 
Ontarionten sor oy scan ae r 59,232 18-66 19-68 
Manitobasieccr ites earner é 12,701 18-70 19-67 
SaskatChewalve. ssn) ne eee 13,211 17-17 19-88 
HATb OFT AS sree ten te c ene SEG Se sc. 10,952 18-63 19-69 
British Columbia............. : 14,464 19-02 19-30 
-Northwest Territories......... ‘ 8 20-00 - 
WOtalS7 ee SR Ge Ee 185,922 - = E 


The Women of Canada are playing an Important Part in keeping the Dominion ahead of a Shortage of 
Labour. Canadian Girls have taken on many Jobs usually Reserved Exclusively for Men. 


Courtesy, Wartime Information 


Examining a Bren Gun Part that has just 
been Drilled. a 


Welding a Cartridge Magazine. Y 


CHAPTER XII 
Construction 


Government Assistance to and Control 
of Construction in War Time * 


Peace-time measures of the Dominion Government designed to improve housing 
conditions and to stimulate the building industry during the depression years pre- 
ceding the War have been fitted into the requirements of war time where possible. 

Where they have served their purpose or where they represented a drain on the 
financial, material or labour resources of the country they have been discontinued. 

The National Housing Act, 1938.—The most important of these measures is the 
National Housing Act, which succeeded the Dominion Housing Act, 1935. The pur- 

poses of the legislation and the conditions under which loans can be made have been 
dealt with in previous editions of the Handbook, notably at pp. 113 and 114 of 
Canada 1942. 


Typical Temporary War-Time Office Buildings Constructed in Ottawa.—The increase in the personnel 
of Government Departments resulting from war activities has necessitated the erection of a number 
of these buildings to provide necessary accommodation. They are built to a standard pattern, of 
about two stories high, without elevator service and are of frame construction. 


Courtesy, Department of Public Works 
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To Aug. 31, 1942, loans made under the Dominion Housing Act and Part I of 
the National Housing Act, and actually proceeded with, amounted to $77,223,268. 
Loans numbered 18,666 providing a total of 23,270 family units. 

In the 1942-43 estimates a further $1,000,000 was appropriated to assist in the 
construction of new low-cost houses under the National Housing Act. Houses built 
under this appropriation must be located in areas where a shortage of permanent 
housing exists, upon sites having the essential services already installed. So far as 
possible these houses must be constructed of materials that are not essential to the 
war effort. Loans from this new appropriation are limited to $3,200. 


The Home Extension Plan, 1942.—To further alleviate the housing shortage, 
provision was made in the 1942-43 Estimates for the Dominion Government to 
guarantee, upon an arrangement similar to the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
Act, loans made by the chartered banks for the purpose of financing the creation of 
new housing units in existing dwellings. These loans, which are limited to an 
aggregate of $2,000,000 with a maximum liability on the part of the Government of 
$300,000, may be made only in areas designated by the Minister of Finance as those 
in which a housing shortage exists or impends. These loans may be made to an 
owner of the property or a purchaser under an agreement of sale that has been in 
existence for one year before the loan is granted. Approval of the proposed alterations 
must be obtained from the Minister. 


Government Control of Civil Construction Since the Outbreak of War—In 
May, 1941, authority to control new construction, repairs to buildings, expansion 


of existing facilities and replacement or new installation of equipment was given. 


to the Priorities Officer, and exercised through a Construction Control Division 
set up in the Priorities Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply. In 
August, 1941, a Controller of Construction was appointed and the powers of the 
Priorities Officer in this field were conferred upon him. 

A policy of rigid curtailment has been followed in order that construction for 
war purposes might have precedence. The granting of a licence does not confer 
on the licensee any priority rights to the delivery of equipment, materials or supplies 
to complete a project. 

Construction for war purposes is divided into the following groups :— 


(1) Building of defence projects for Air: (a) Aerodromes and training schools 
under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan; (b) Development of 
Canada’s Home War Establishment for Air; (c) Royal Air Force schools 
in Canada. . 

(2) Building of Army defence projects. 

(3) Construction of Naval projects, including harbour installations. 

(4) Construction of new industrial plants and plant extensions involving Govern- 
ment capital assistance. 

(5) Provision of necessary housing incidental to industrial expansion for war 
purposes. 


Most contracts under groups (1) to (3) and some contracts under (4) are 
awarded by the Construction Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
For the calendar year 1941 the value of these contracts, 1,208 in number, amounted 
to $97,538,743, as compared with 756 contracts aggregating $85,154,764 in 1940. 

Contracts under (5) are let by Wartime Housing Limited, a Government- 
owned company established for this purpose. - 
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Supervision of strictly defence projects (1), (2) and (3) is under the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, although the Department of Transport awards contracts 
for and supervises the building of most of the paved runways for air fields. 


Construction relating to that portion of capital assistance extended to industry 
for the erection of chemical and explosives plants has been carried on under the 
supervision of the Allied War Supplies Corporation, a Government-owned company. 


Wartime Housing Limited, established under the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, provides the necessary housing for employees of war plants, many of which 
have been located in sparsely settled localities requiring new housing facilities. 
In other municipalities war expansion has intensified the need for additional housing. 


Government expenditures on construction amounted to $171,200,000 for the 
calendar year 1941 divided as follows: Armed Services, $123,500,000; that part of 
capital assistance to private enterprise ear- 
marked for construction, $37,000,000; and 
Wartime Housing Limited, $10,700,000. 
Continued expansion of war-time con- 
struction projects took place during 1942. 


A Low-Cost Temporary Building at Fort William, 
Ont., for Storing Canada’s Surplus Grain.—Maxi- 
mum economy of construction is a prerequisite for 
structures of this type, achieved in this case by 
using wire rope to support a sheet-metal roof laid 
on timber purlins. It has a capacity of 2,000 000 
bu. of grain. Inset: A view of the interior show- 
ing timber thrust-bracing of inner walls. 


Courtesy, Paterson Steamships Limited 
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General Statistics of Construction 


Annual Census of the Construction Industries.—A census of construction was 
first made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934 but the basis of compilation 
was not standardized until 1935, so that, with the compilation of the 1936 figures, 
data are now available on a comparative basis for the years shown in the table 
below. It should be pointed out that no relationship exists between these figures and 
those of values of contracts awarded as shown on p. 152. In the latter case all 
values are included since awards are made irrespective of whether the contract is 
completed or even begun in that year, whereas the industrial statistics show only 
the work performed in the years specified. 

Since September, 1939, war construction has shown rapid expansion. The 
increase has been most marked in industrial, military and air services construction. 
Large war contracts let in the latter part of 1939 would not, ordinarily, be under way 
before 1940. The vast amount of Government construction going on across Canada, | 
apart from the indirect stimulus to private construction that rising costs have 
encouraged, has meant wide activity for this industry, which has suffered severely 
throughout the depression and of which the recovery has lagged behind other 
branches. 

Of the 1941 total value of work performed. 77 p.c. was represented by entirely 
new construction. -The remainder was for alterations, repairs, maintenance, etc. 
With regard to type of construction, engineering contracts (such as for streets, high- 
ways, harbour and river work, etc.) accounted for 31 p.c. as compared with 43 p.c. 
in 1940. Buildings accounted for 59 p.c. compared with 54 p.c. in 1940. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1941, with Totals for 1936—40 
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: Salaries Cost of Value 
Province or Group epee and Wages Materials of Work 
S ploy Paid . Used Performed 
a —_—— | eee 
No. $ $ $ 
Totals, 1936............ 142,346 112,846,384 122,189, 238 258,040,400 
Votals,'1937. 2 oe 151,652 150 , 637,291 175,844,435 351,874,114 
LOtais $1938.60 = oe 147,191 147,405,398 176,562, 208 353,223,285 
Totals,"1939 25 owe 148,414 153,442,443 189 ,497 ,342 373,203,680 
Totals, 1940............ 149,830 180, 229,498 267 , 228,786 474,122,778 
Province, 1941 
Prince Edward Island........ 613 703 , 399 1,095 ,088 1,938,721 
Nova Scotia. sive eter Oy eM Boe are 9,064 12,539,632 19,268,104 33,152,991 
New Brunswick «asp i64 io see 6,382 6,994,712 10,020,432 18,550,864 | 
NEDO ATE na, be nae oe 56,410 73,373,678 105,307,131 181,859,687 
Ontario 68 , 226 93,829,105 153 ,067 ,279 261,238,765 
Mami tobants: see hin Mace ire Rene oe EGS 10,560,715 18,867,006 29,609 , 648 
Saskatchewan ses he cme mean 5,402 6,686,801 11,112,022 20,668 ,374 
AIDertae ss See Pe ncteaie ae oa Aa 7,993 11,072,062 19,497,518 35,295,959 
British Columbia..4 05.0. 14,539 19,871,677 31,954,159 57,435,615 
Totals, 1941......... 176,358 235,631,781 370,188,739 639,750,624 
Group, 1941 me 
Contractors, builders; ete-05) co, 139,587 195,020,399 342,114,511 563,977,540 
Municipalities... . St clrine or tet RS 11,415 12,718,111 7,435,966 | 21,494,113 
Harbour Commissions. ;.;........ : 755 886,915 441,742 1,460,472 
Provincial Govt: Depts, oo. +28: Lead 17,972,042 11,502 ,042 34,848,840 
Dominion Govt, Depts. See 7,260 9,034,314 8,694,478 17 ,969 ,659 


CONSTRUCTION 


As shown by the following figures, the construction of industrial buildings 
accounted for 58-6 p.c. of the increase in value of construction in 1941 over 1940. 
Residential building accounted for 16-7 p.c. 


Values of Construction, by Types, 1941 as Compared with 1940 


: Increase 
Type of Construction 1941 1940 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 

. IRESI Gen Cialis nn erie ewe ce amit oe Seco e aes Gwe See 87,586,340 59,925,197 |+ 27,661,143 

Tnstitutionalys,. .s...4)- BO adele A rod ORE SRO RT EO * 15,174,464 17,208,419 |—. 2,033,955 

(ET Tain nei es eal sy ee A OO eee a 41,157,146 41,748,521 | — 591,375 

Industrial (includes factories, warehouses, mine 

Vapliritabaexcperet ee Aruna: Rien’ car SSeS ee eee Ree 177,698,268 80,624,101 |+ 97,074,167 

Other (includes armouries, barracks, hangars, etc.) 52,874,955 58,294,322 |— 5,419,367 

Totals, Building Construction....... 374,491,173 257,800,560 | +116,690,613 

Street sla linvay se CC aaron eine denen teenies 68,358,529 60,468,279 |+ 7,890,250 

Bridges, watermains, sewers, dams, reservoirs, etc... 40,490, 146 23,093,053 |+ 17,397,093 

Electric stations and transmission lines........... 37,090,038 33,718,009 |+ 3,372,029 

DOCKSS WHALV.ES; DIeTS, CCC, ermarcnirre sn ce okeiteecs o's ners 6,475,872 4,809,071 |+ 1,666,801 
Other engineering (includes landing fields, parks, 

canals, dredging, pile driving, etc.)........... 48,241,454 42,743,133 |+ 5,498,321 

Totals, HNgiMeeringss 0 .starneyceess 2 200,656,038 164,831,545 |+ 35,824,493 

Totals. Buildings Pradessun sis tc. or. 64,603 ,413 51 490,673 + 13,112,740 

Grandsk otals 5. keec ter ete» se ek 639,750 4 624 474,122,778 | +165,627 , 846 
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Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and structures 
and equipment are not included in the census figures of the construction industries 
given above and are therefore summarized here. For steam railways expenditures for 
these purposes in 1941 amounted to $178,359,319 as against $146,603,205 in 1940 and 
$194,000,000 in 1929. For electric railways the total for 1940 was $7,637,134 as against 
$5,973,288 in 1938 (1941 figures were not available at time of going to press). Ex- 
penditures of steam railways for additions and betterments were $18,069,862 in 1941 
compared with $73,074,478 in 1940, whereas in the years 1928-31 they averaged 
$30,000,000 per year. 


New Towns Rise to Meet 
the Demands of War 
Industry.—A _  nation- 
wide scheme for the 
building of low-cost 
prefabricated houses 
has been developed to 
relieve acute housing 
shortages in  war-in- 
dustry areas. 


Photo by Malak, 
Ottawa 
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Volume of Construction, 1941.—The recovery in construction, on the whole, has 
not paralleled that indicated in many other industries, although substantial improve- 
ment has been reported recently. According to the records of the construction con- 
tracts awarded, as maintained by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, the value 
rose from $162,588,000 in 1936 to $224,056,700 in 1937, had dropped to $187,178,500 
in 1939 and rose to $346,009,800 in 1940 and $393,991,300 in 1941. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1941 and 1942 
(MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 


1941 1942 
Type of Construction —— — . owwum — 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 
Apartments Acie este Dac eee ee al cere BAS 369 6,177,300 67 868 ,200 
Residences 3) at vn d tok Mee ee taeda 29,140 | 86,222,100 29 , 823 78,411,600 
Lotalsh Residential ste )...02r ee 29,509 | 92,399,400 29,890 79,279,800 
Churchess6s, eee oes ae eae eee eat ee 200 2,808 ,900 WO: 1,250,700 
Pi blicigaragesen fia wrote ce, herman t eet one rae §25 3,347,900 253 959,200 
FLOSPICales ch ered ieeacs Sara oe SO es es a 126 6,445,100 141 § ,037 , 600 
Hotelsvand-clubsccsiies As: acs Lee See ere Pe 345 2,220,200 293 5,211,300 
Officeshbiildings. WREs ae bie ee Ree 481 5,464,700 468 5,090, 300 
Publics buildings ns eee ee ee Se ree 738 | 50,870,100 988 65,856,300 
SCHOOLS Hs eis tee su, ce SRR Oe oun CNL EE no esr Trae 220 5,743,600 233 3,261,200 
StOresiove Sete ae eee eeee ee aN oe re or ee Te 1,892 9,406,100 992 2,994,600 
RHEAtTES = Faces c. Race eae Se ee ER: Ee 99 2,115,300 55 302 , 200 
WarehGtisese. coon acetates coh el a en ie ea 1,480 | 12,130,200 1,252 8,201,400 
Totals .Busiess: sn nee oe 6,106 }100,552,100 4,847 98,164,800 
Motals. Uindtstriale— eee eee 1,704 | 92,805,300 1,639 74,084,500 
BLIA GOS starr tet ek sete ahs VESTS anes ea eas 101 3,550,900 67 1,351,200 
Dams-and= wharves tac 2 coe 2 eee ba owada gta 100 | 12,440,900 64 6,950,900 
Sewers:and waterimains:. :a.ntcee os cartes oe es 387 6,772,400 229 3,567,800 
Koadscand ‘Streetsinmsnee-ooee een maa rh esce ete 673 | 25,093,000 | 313 12,414,200 
General.engineering.., 2. ete ee eae ee 52 | 60,377,300 120 5,780,900 
Totals; Pngineerings...... see te 1,313 |108,234,500 793 30,065 ,000 
Grand (lotalste7ee.. i josc cu 38 , 632 393,991,300 37,169 | 281,594,100 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects monthly statistics showing the anti- 
cipated cost of the building represented by the permits taken out in 58 cities, the 
record going back to 1920. The value of such work was $76,640,596 in 1942, as 
compared with $101,047,815 in 1941, a decrease of 31-8 p.c. 

The population of the 58 centres mentioned constituted about 36 p.c. of the 
total population; during the year 1942, their building authorizations amounted to 
27:2 p.c. of the total value of the construction contracts awarded throughout Canada. 


Employment in Construction.—The construction industries as a whole afforded 
more employment in 1942 than in any earlier year since 1931. Building was relatively 
active, a considerable amount of work being carried out in connection with defence 
projects. The construction and maintenance departments of the railways were also 
slightly more active as a result of the large volume of traffic. On the other hand, 
work on the highways showed moderate curtailment as compared with 1941 when 
employment in this industry was also quiet due to the need to conserve labour and 
supplies by postponing all but essential work until after the War. 
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External Trade 


The trade of Canada in 1941 exceeded that of any other year, both imports 
and exports registering marked increases; this situation continued during 1942, 
but it is not possible to follow the trend statistically beyond June, 1942, since, at 
that time, certain restrictions on the publication of trade figures were imposed. 
Nevertheless, it is logical to assume that the trends have been continued. 


By 1942, imports, despite the measures taken to conserve foreign exchange, 
had more than doubled compared with 1938 (the last full year of peace) and 
exports had nearly doubled. The excessive increase of imports at first sight is 
disconcerting, but it is explained by the switching, during this period from a 
peace-time to a war-time economy. Imports of tools and materials wherewith to 
build and operate war industries were prerequisite to the more gradual growth 
of exports that could take place only as war production expanded. Imports from 
the United States, for instance, were two and one-third times those of 1938. From 
1939 to 1940 exports of domestic produce increased by $254,000,000, whereas from 
1940 to 1941 they increased by $443,000,000. The export of arms and munitions 
loomed up largest in the returns, although agricultural exports, sent to feed Britain, 
increased by $100,000,000 from 1940 to 1941. It is to be expected that the propor- 
tionate growth of exports will be found to be more rapid as the War continues 
and figures available for the first six months of 1942 substantiate this viewpoint :— 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade 


1988 .. .. .. ee cecee $ 677,451,354 $ 837,583,917 — $1,526,135,487 
ie Cia Mog ee Ohaey Sten 751,055,534 924,926,104 1,686,977,247 
THF Ge es ee rcs 1,081,950,719 1,178,954,420 2,275,168,311 
194400 eee ee 1,448,791,650 1,621,003,175 3,089,246,191 
1942 (6 months).. .. 842,704,785 1,098,032,127 1,950,530;311 


A Completed Army 
Truck, Crated tor 
Shipment Over- 
seas. 


Courtesy, Wartime 
Information 
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The two English-speaking countries—the United Kingdom and the United 
States—have always held an overwhelming predominance in Canadian trade. For 
instance, in 1938 75-1 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports of domestic products went to 
these two countries (37:2 p.c. to the United Kingdom and 37-9 p.c. to the United 
States) ; of imports for home consumption, the proportion was 80-3 p.c. (17-6 p.c. 
from the United Kingdom and 62:7 p.c. from the United States). The vastly increased 
volume of trade since the War has not made much change in these percentage 
relationships. The percentage of imports from the United Kingdom has fallen 
off and that of exports has increased, while the percentage of imports from the 
United States has increased somewhat and exports remain about the same. Canada 
has grounds for satisfaction in that these two overwhelmingly important pre-war 
channels of trade have remained undisturbed; they are being cut deeper and the 
nature of the commodities being traded is vastly different, but there has not been 
the upheaval nor the disturbance that has been experienced in countries not so 
favourably situated. While this has been the case, the Canadian Government 
has not ignored what few opportunities remain for developing trade in parts of 
the world isolated from continental. Europe. The way is being paved for closer 
trade relationships between Canada and the countries of Central and South America 
in spite of difficulties to be faced in producing certain commodities for export under 
existing conditions and in the light of reduced shipping facilities. Recent agreements 
entered into with South American countries should open new fields for Canadian 
exports when the necessity for producing and exporting munitions of war has ceased. 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete index of its 
prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those of goods, all of which 
must be taken into account in order to find out the basic state of affairs in regard 
to total international transactions. 


The Tourist Trade 

In recent years the tourist trade has become an important source of revenue 
in certain sections of the Dominion, materially affecting the balance of trade. Tourist 
expenditures are, in part, the return that Canada derives from her picturesque scenery, 
fish and game, winter sports, etc. It is impossible to obtain a direct record of 
expenditures of this kind. Moreover, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely 
difficult to make, as visitors to Canada are of all classes, engaging in widely different 
activities or forms of recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures 
undoubtedly ranging from very small to very large amounts. 

Estimates of tourist expenditures in 1940 and 1941 are based on a greater volume 
of data than was formerly available. New methods were introduced in 1940, and 
developed in 1941, with the result that for the latter year 76 p.c. of United States 
motorists entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits reported their expenditures 
in Canada as well as a large number. of short-term local United States motorists 
crossing into Canada. At the same time, virtually all the expenditures of Cana- 
dian motorists in the United States were covered by a sample which exceeded 95 p.c. 
of the traffic. 

The increased information on tourist expenditures now available indicates that 
estimates formerly made for pre-war years substantially overstated the volume of 
expenditures. 
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In 1941 there were 13,978,088 tourist entries from the United States compared 
with 13,598,777 in 1940. 


Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
3 : Excess of 5 Excess of 
Class of Traveller Foreign | Canadian | “Foreign Foreign | Canadian | Foreign 
Expendi- | Expendi- Expendi- Expendi- | Expendi- Expendi- 
tures tures tures tures tures tures 
in Canada| Abroad | jn Canada || in Canada Abroad | in Canada 
$’000 $'000 $000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Travellers from and to over- 
seas countries........... 7,000 2,600 4,400 4,000 2,750 1,250 
Travellers from and to the 
United States— 
Automobile. ..c7s8 08 49,500 10,300 39,200 54,000 3,750 50,250 
DSA oes i artis COA 26,500 20,000 6,500 28,000 8,500 19,500 
Boathncy ee sor 6,000 .1,200 4,800 7,000 700 6,300 
Bus (exclusive of local 
DUS) Aor ee ween 5,700! 3,200! 2,500 7,000 1,500 5,500 
Aeroplane. . ae 1,300! 6001 700 3,000 1,200 1,800 
Other (pedestrians, 
local bus, etc.)...... 6,000! 4,500} 1,500 5,000 2,600 2,400 
Totals, United States...... 95,000 39,800 55,200 104 , 000 18,250 85,750 
Totals, All Countries.....} 102,000 42 ,400 59 ,600 108 ,000 21 ,000 87 ,000 


1 Expenditures of travellers by bus and aeroplane cover the period April-December, 1940, only. 
During the first three months of the year, bus and aeroplane passengers were included under “Other 
(pedestrians, local bus, etc.)”’. 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1941 

The change that has taken place in Canada’s international accounts since the 
start of the War is revealed in the statement of the Canadian balance of interna~ 
tional payments for 1941. Most of the more striking effects of the War, which first 
appeared in the 1940 statement, are more accentuated in the statement for 1941 
because of the expansion in war production and in the other war activities of the 
Dominion. Gross credits on current account were the highest on record, being 
$1,021,000,000 greater than in 1939. Gross debits of $1,977,000,000 were at a record 
level, too, although the increase was less than in the case of credits. Consequently, 
the net balance on current account transactions with all countries increased very 
sharply in 1941. These impressive proportions being obtained during the War are, 
of course, related to the great growth in national income that has taken place. 

From the point of view of exchange and finance the balance of payments is 
divided into two clearly defined divisions: the balance of payments between Canada 
and the sterling area, and the balance of payments between Canada and the rest 
of the world with which Canada’s dealings are on a United States dollar basis. 
Because of conditions arising from the War, Canada’s balance of sterling income 
over disbursements is no longer freely convertible into United States dollars, 
whereas before the War, sterling balances were employed in part to cover the deficit 
in United States dollars. Accordingly, separate statements are shown for transactions 
with Empire countries and non-Empire countries. In so far as is possible, the 
statement for Empire countries represents the sterling area and the statement for 
non-Empire countries represents the United States dollar area. In the case of the 
balance of payments with the sterling area there has been a greatly expanded surplus 
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of current credits over debits, while in the balance of payments with the United 
States dollar area there was, in 1940 and 1941, a growing net deficit on current 
account.* 


Current Transactions with the Sterling Area.—There was a net credit on current 
account with the sterling area of $804,000,000 in 1941 compared with $423,000,000 
in 1940 and $163,000,000 in 1939. The principal factor contributing to this large 
credit balance in 1941 was the expenditures by the British Government on war 
equipment, food and materials produced in Canada. The value of exports to the 
sterling area, including certain prepayments for goods in the process of production 
in 1941, increased from $436,000,000 in 1939 to $699,000,000 in 1940 and $1,098,000,000 
in 1941. These figures exclude exports on Canadian account such as equipment for 
the Canadian Army in the United Kingdom. Imports of merchandise from the 
sterling area increased only moderately, being $177,000,000 in 1939, $236,000,000 in 
1940 and $279,000,000 in 1941. Most of the increase was from Empire countries 
other than the United Kingdom. 

“Tnterest and dividend payments” and “all other current transactions” both pro- 
duced substantial net debits. While interest and dividends paid on British invest- 
ments in Canada decreased in 1941, the reductions in interest paid on Canadian 
bonds repatriated from the United Kingdom were partly offset by larger dividend 
payments. The item “all other current transactions” shows an excess of debits over 
credits of $34,000,000. The expenditures of the Dominion Government in connection 
with the maintenance of the Canadian Armed Forces overseas constitutes the bulk 
of the debits in this item. Among the principal credits in this item are the expendi- 
tures on air training in Canada by the British, Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments and other expenditures by Allied Governments on services in Canada connected 
with the War. The expenditures of Canadian travellers in other parts of the Empire 
and of Empire travellers in Canada offset each other. 


Current Transactions with the United States Dollar Area—Canada’s debit 
balance on current account with the United States dollar area rose from $26,000,000 
in 1939 to $279,000,000 in 1940 and $326,000,000 in 1941. The growth in the debit 
balance with the United States alone has been from $89,000,000 in 1939 to $301,000,000 
in 1940 and $330,000,000 in 1941. The pre-war credit balance on current transactions 
with other foreign countries has shrunk from $63,000,000 in 1939 to $22,000,000 in 
1940 and $4,000,000 in 1941. 


*In 1942, however, the Minister of Finance has indicated that the deficit would be reduced as 
a result of increasing sales of munitions to the United States under the Hyde Park Declaration 
“As I informed the house in introducing the United Kingdom War Appropriation Bill on March 18 
this year, liquid reserves of gold and United States dollars held by the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and the dominion government declined by $142 million during 1941. In the first quarter of 
1942, there was a marked, though in part a temporary, improvement. As a result, the decline in 
our liquid reserves for the fiscal year 1941-42 was only about $50 million. This welcome change 
was due to two factors: purchases of Canadian securities by investors in the United States, a 
method of obtaining exchange which cannot be depended on for really substantial amounts in view 
of the limited supply of securities available in Canada payable in United States dollars; and 
payments for sales of munitions under the Hyde Park agreement including some substantial 
advance payments. While we have reason to believe that these sales will increase, as new con- 
tracts are arranged and as larger deliveries are made under existing contracts, the advance pay- 
ments are, of course, non-recurring. 

“The outlook for the fiscal year, 1942-43, is distinctly more cheerful than the results of the 
calendar year 1941. We cannot expect, however, the full improvement which took place from 
January to March to continue. Other unfavourable factors have entered the picture, particularly 
the adverse effect on the tourist trade of the necessary restrictions on the use of gasoline and 
rubber and the recent decline in newsprint exports. Nevertheless, I look forward with reasonable 
assurance to transactions under the Hyde Park agreement being sufficient to safeguard our 
exchange position during the present fiscal year.” 

See annual Financial Statement of the Minister of Finance, House of Commons Debates, 
June 23, 1942, pp. 3,888 and 3,889. 
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The principal factor in the growth 
of the debit balance with the United 
States dollar area has been the great 
expansion in imports of merchandise 
from the United States. Imports from 
the United States of merchandise pur- 
chased by Canada increased from $472,- 
(000,000 in 1939 to $702,000,000 in 1940, 
and $910,000,000 in 1941. These figures 
exclude goods imported from the United 
States on British or other Allied account 
which are hot paid for by Canada. The 
major element in these increased require- 
ments of United States dollars naturally 
arises from the program of war produc- 
tion. While direct purchases in the 
United States of aircraft and other 
equipment for the Armed Forces have 
been substantial, there are even heavier 
disbursements of United States dollars 
for materials, fuel, capital equipment and 
component parts required for the war- 
production program. An important part 
of these United States dollar require- 
ments arises from the United States dollar content of production in Canada for the 
United Kingdom. There have also been increased demands for civilian goods from 
the United States resulting from the high level of incomes. 


Exports to the United States dollar area increased from $470,000,000 in 1939 
to $503,000,000 in 1940 and $634,000,000 in 1941. The increase in exports to the 
United States alone was greater than this rise of $164,000,000; with the loss of 
European and Oriental markets exports to “other foreign countries” declined from: 
$126,000,000 in 1939 to $79,000,000 in 1940 and $68,000,000 in 1941. Only a very 
small part of the exports to the United States in 1941 represented munitions or other 
war production sold as a result of the Hyde Park Declaration of April, 1941. Exports 
resulting from the Declaration did not become substantial until early in 1942.* The 
prepayments and capital assistance received in this connection in 1941 have been 
shown as credits in the capital account. 


Piling Lumber by Travelling Crane. 


Courtesy, Wartime Information 


The $204,000,000 received from net exports of non-monetary gold in 1941 was 
about the same value as in 1940. 


Net receipts from ‘the tourist trade were $87,000,000 in 1941 compared with 
$59,600,000 in 1940. While part of this increase resulted from heavier expenditures 
by United States tourists in Canada, the larger part was due to the decline in 
Canadian expenditures in the United States. 

Net payments on account of interest and dividends declined to $172,000,000 
in 1941 from $190,000,000 in 1940. 

Net payments on account of freight and shipping increased sharply from 
$34,000,000 in 1940 to $65,000,000 in 1941. Freight on coal and other commodities 
imported from the United States was heavier because of the growth in imports. 
Payments connected with shipping were also much larger. 


*See also footnote ‘to"p. 157. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


All other current transactions gave rise to a smaller balance of debits in 1941 
than in 1940. 


Estimated Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1940 and 1941 


(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


1940! 19412 
Credits | Debits Net Credits | Debits Net 


Item 


I. CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES— 
Current Account— 


Merchandise trade,afteradjustment| 1,202 1,006 | + 196 deen 1,264 | + 468 
Net exports of non-monetary gold.| . 203 — | + 203 204 —| + 204 
Tourist expenditures. 0. pet. 101 43 | + 58 108 21); + 87 
Interest and dividends............ Sy 311 — 259 60 296 | — 236 
Freight and shipping............. 138 132} + 6 185 167 | + 18 
All other current transactions..... 73 133 | — 60 166 229 | — 63 
ToraLs—Current Account.......... 1,769 1,625 | + 144 2,455 1,977 | + 478 
Special gold transactions?........... 248 248 — - = - 
Capital-movements 26. sci. we cian = = 283.10 475 | — 192 566 1,063 | — 497 
Balaneisre item ssc c.ciee em eevehey dais eco - —-} + 48 - —-| + 19 
II. CANADA AND EMPIRE COUNTRIES— 
Current Account— . 
Merchandise trade, after adjust- 
FETT TN ER Stes Set ORS a Oa cae OTERO Re 699 236 | + 463 1,098 279 | + 819 
Tourist expenditures............. 6 3/, + 3 3 3 ~ 
Interest and dividends............ 3 721 — 69 5 69 | — 064 
Freight and shipping........... ee 76 36 | + 40 119 36 | + 8&3 
All other current transactions..... 38 52 — 14 96 130 | — 34 
TotaLts—Current Account— 

Wnitedeicimcd ont. fe. cher 636 289 | + 347 1,093 360 | + 733 

Other Empire Countries.......... 186 110 | + 76 228 157 | + 71 

All: Herpire Countries... 52.5. +. 822 399 | + 423 12 517 | + 804 
Canitalicred iste ae ane eat ayes 116 —|} + 116 181 -—| + 181 
Srib-totalenep iene: oc as ot Ramee © 938 399 |} + 539 1,502 517 | + 985 
Special gold transactions?........... - 248 | — 248 - - - 
Gapibalaebltsen wie cance etn Sint oak — 334 | — 334 _ 990 | — 990 
Balancingtitem ! song uic setae ste es - —-| + 43 - -| + 5 

III. CANADA AND NON-EMPIRE COUN- 
TRIES— 

Current Account— 

Merchandise trade, after adjust- 
NCIC ee as 503 770 | — 267 634 985 |} — 351 
Net exports of non-monetary gold. . 203 — | + 203 204 —| + 204 
Touristiexpenditures.. f. 220.5 -- 95 40} + 55 105 18} + 87 
Interest and dividends............ 49 239 | — 190 55 227 | — 172 
Kreight andrshipping a... as... 62 96] — 34 66 131 — 65 
All other current transactions..... 3D 81] — 46 70 99 | — 29 
TotraLs—Current Account— 

WnitedsStatesmania) asain ot e.or 827 1,128 |} — 301 1,042 1,372 | — 330 

Other Foreign Countries.......... 120 98 | + 22 92 + 4 

All Non-Empire Countries........ 947 1,226 | — 279 1ais4 1,460 | — 326 
Capital debicsi. eaten passer. okt: oh - 141 — 141 “= Taal i— 2S 
STL D2tOt aN cen cP eae eel sasoscsne 947 1,367 — 420 1,134 1533 — 399 
Special gold transactions’........... 248 —| + 248 - - - 
Capital credits. = steee fase seco oan! 167 —| + 167 385 —} + 385 
Balancing 1 tem serena aes 2 = +95 area aes, - -| + 14 


1 Revised figures. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 This represents gold received from the United Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency 
with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 


4 This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot be 
measured statistically, such as changes in the timing of payments for goods and services. 
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Capital Account Transactions with Empire Countries.—Gross capital receipts 
by Canada from Empire countries totalled $181,000,000 in 1941. The major part 
of this amount represents capital expenditures in Canada by the Government of 
the United Kingdom. Capital received by Canada in respect of estates and trusts, 
claims received for the loss of vessels and other insurance transactions, made up 
most of the remainder. 


Gross capital debits amounted to $990,000,000 in 1941. Of this amount, $73,000,000 
represented privately financed capital payments by Canada and declines in the 
Canadian dollar balances of the sterling area. The remaining amount of $917,000,000 
represented the residual requirements of the United Kingdom for Canadian dollars 
on current and capital account which were supplied by the Dominion Government. 
Of this total, $189,000,000 was provided by official repatriation, i.e., by the redemp- 
tion in advance of maturity of certain Dominion, Provincial, and Dominion guaran- 
teed C. N. R. bond issues, held in the United Kingdom. The rest, amounting to 
$728,000,000, was provided through the accumulation of sterling balances by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. By this action, the Canadian Government 
ensured that the United Kingdom would be able to continue to buy the food, 
materials, munitions and war supplies required for the prosecution of the War. 


Most of the accumulation of sterling was, in 1942, converted into a Canadian 
dollar loan to the British Government of $700,000,000. The remainder was used 
for the repatriation of Dominion and Canadian N ational Railway securities formerly 
held by British investors. 


The speech by the Minister of Finance ijn the House of Commons on the intro- 
duction of the Bill providing for a gift and a loan to the United Kingdom describes 
Canada’s financial relations with the United Kingdom since the start of the War. 
(House of Commons Debates, Mar. 18, 1942.) 


In 1940, part of the deficit of the sterling area in Canada had been settled by 
means of gold, which in turn was used in settling Canada’s deficiency with the 


United States, but no gold has been received from the United Kingdom since 
December, 1940, 


Capital Transactions with Non-Empire Countries.—Capital payments by Canada 
to non-Empire countries are, of course, subject to the restrictions imposed by foreign 
exchange control. In general, payments were allowed only in the case of maturing 
contractual commitments, although certain other types of capital transfers were 
permitted in minor amounts. 


Gross capital payments to non-Empire countries declined from $141,000,000 in 
1940 to $73,000,000 in 1941. Retirements of Canadian bonds and debentures held 
in the United States and repayments of mortgages, loans and advances and other 
contractual obligations represented the major part of the total. Debits connected 
with insurance transactions made up most of the remainder, 


Capital credits with non-Empire countries totalled $385,000,000 in 1941 compared 
with $167,000,000 in 1940. Of the total capital credits in 1941, $229,000,000 was 
received from such sources as sales of securities, capital advances, mortgages, real 
estate, insurance transactions, etc, Imports of capital from sales of outstanding 
securities to the United States was the largest single source of these credits. 
Sales of outstanding Canadian securities in United States markets were very sub- 
stantial. In addition, there were sales of domestic securities for Canadian dollars of 
some proportions. At the same time the private liquidation of Canadian holdings 
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One of the Marine Railway Dry Docks at Halifax, N.S.—This dry dock has a length of 368 ft 


and a capacity of 3,000 tons. 


Courtesy, Halifax Shipyards Limited 


of United States and foreign securities through sales and retirements continued. 
An important source of capital credits resulted from the Hyde Park Declaration 
of April, 1941, in the form of prepayments and capital advances in connection with 
orders placed. 

Capital credits also originated in various increases in other forms of United 
States investments in Canada, and decreases in other forms of Canadian-owned assets 
in the United States and elsewhere. These credits were in connection with direct 
investments, insurance transactions, estates and trusts, real estate, short-term 
financing, etc. There were also capital credits originating in changes in private 
balances and in the short-term position of firms. 

The remaining part of the total capital credits, $156,000,000, was accounted 
for by a reduction of $142,000,000 (United States) in Canada’s officiai reserves of 
gold and United States dollars, and represented the means by which Canada covered 
her residual deficiency on current and capital account with non-Empire countries 
in 1941. 

In 1942, as the Minister of Finance indicated in his Budget Speech on June 23, 
1942, the position with respect to Canada’s official reserves has improved, as a 
result of sales of munitions to the United States under the Hyde Park Declaration, 
and considerable purchases of Canadian securities by United States investors. 
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Internal Trade—Prices—Cost of Living 


Internal Trade | 

Internal trade is of primary importance. The task of providing goods and 
services for home consumption by 11,506,655 (1941 Census) people requires a greater 
expenditure of economic activity than that required for the prosecution of external 
trade, even though Canada ranked fifth among trading countries of the world, 
according to the latest pre-war figure (1938). Internal trade includes the trans- 
portation and distribution of goods within the country through the medium of 
railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other agencies. 
It also includes all services such as those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, 
schools, banks, insurance companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, 
even if not productive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its statistical 
measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea of its extent may 
be gathered from the fact that in the latest year for which figures have been pub- 
lished (1941), the national income arising from productive operations in Canada 
was estimated at $6,500,000, while the value of exports of Canadian produce (ex- 
cluding gold) was $1,621,000,000 in that year. 


Combinations in Unlawful Restraint of Trade 

The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 26) provides for the investi- 
gation and prevention of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts and mergers formed 
or operated against the public interest through agreements affecting the supply or 
price of any class of goods in unlawful restraint of trade. Such organizations are 
described by the law as ‘combines’. Participation in the formation or operation of a 
combine is an indictable offence. Methods of unlawfully lessening competition and 
controlling trade include arrangements among competitors or others to enhance 
prices, to fix common selling prices or resale prices, and to unduly limit production 
or facilities for manufacturing or distribution. Provisions with respect to similar 
offences are contained in the Criminal Code of Canada. 


Going Vessels. 


~~ 


Courtesy, Wartime 
Information 


Crated Motor-Trucks at 
the Wharf of a Cana- 
dian Port Ready for 
Transfer to Ocean- 


A Group of Grain 
Elevators at 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Courtesy, 
The Financial Post 


Investigations of alleged combines are conducted under the direction of a Com- 
bines Investigation Commissioner reporting to the Minister of Labour. Proceedings 
under this Statute by way of investigation, negotiation and, in circumstances where 
deemed warranted, by prosecution, have been instrumental in checking undue private 
trade restrictions and in reducing excessive prices arising from monopolistic restric- 
tions and agreements. Recent cases have included alleged combines of wholesalers 
of fruit and vegetables in Western Canada, manufacturers of corrugated and fibre- 
board boxes, and manufacturers and wholesalers of tobacco products. In 1942, under 
charges of unlawful combination laid at Toronto against four companies manu- 
facturing shipping-case materials and against a trade association officer, fines of 
$17,000 were imposed. Previous convictions of members of an alleged combine of 
shipping-case manufacturers were upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada. Appeals 
by all but one of a group of tobacco manufacturers and wholesalers convicted 
under the Combines Investigation Act in 1941 and sentenced to pay fines totalling 
$221,500 were allowed in 1942 by the Supreme Court of Alberta. 


Wholesale Trade 


Complete statistics covering the activities of wholesalers during recent years are 
not available, but results of annual and monthly surveys based on a sampling plan 
serve to give some indication of the trend in sales. Conforming with the trend in 
other spheres of economic activity, sales of wholesale merchants, the dollar volume 
of which exceeded $3,300,000,000 in 1930, had declined 34 p.c. by 1933. Apart from 
a slight reversal in 1938, the trend since 1933 has been upward, sales for 1939 
reaching the 1930 level and 1940 showing a gain of 11 p.c. over 1939. This upward 
movement continued in 1941 when an increase of 18 p.c. over 1940 was recorded. 
Wholesale sales during the first quarter of 1942 were still on the upward grade, total 
dollar sales for the first three months averaging 24 p.c. higher than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. The following months witnessed a sharp reduction in 
the margin between the two years, with declines recorded by the two metal trades, 
hardware and automotive equipment. Aggregate sales for the first nine months of 
1942 averaged 12 p.c. above the similar period of 1941. 


Retail Trade 


The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods is effected through a great 
number of retail stores ranging in size from small shops with meagre daily takings 
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A Contrast in Retail Merchan- 
dising.—Top: A typical coun- 
try store of the ’90’s. Bottom: 
A modern grocery chain store 
where an attractive display of 
goods provides maximum ap- 
peal to the purchaser. 


Courtesy, The Maritime Merchant 
and Standard Brands Limited 


to large enterprises whose annual sales are reckoned in millions of dollars. The 1931 
Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments showed that there were 125,000 
retail stores in Canada in 1930, with annual sales amounting to $2,756,000,000. 
Another complete Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments was taken 
covering the year 1941, the results of which are now in process of compilation. 
When available, they will provide basic data on the wholesale and retail marketing 
structure of the country for the next ten years. 

Conforming with the trend in general business conditions, retail trading declined 
during the period following the census year until, in 1933, the dollar value of retail 
sales was 35 p.c. below the 1930 level. A gradual improvement that commenced in 
the latter part of 1933 continued until 1937. Sales in 1938 and 1939 varied but little 
from the 1937 level, while a 12 p.c. increase between 1939 and 1940 brought sales 
for the latter year almost on a par with the 1930 figures. A further increase of 16 
p.c. was recorded in 1941. 


Chain Stores.—The annual survey of chain stores made in connection with the 
Census of Merchandising shows that chain stores (other than department store 
chains) did approximately 19 p.c. of the total retail business in 1940. 


INTERNAL TRADE 


Summary Statistics of Chain Stores, 1931-40 


ee Chain Sales 

. aln Ce end 
Calendar Year Chains aces om P.C. of 

Total Sales 
No. No. $ 

ODS Let eer sre ee U eh Rawat au sare sere alee tapsacte: cei fe. 506 8,557 434,199,700 18-7 
OSD agtcis tot ovate Worene tetera ts choke oisi sey stoner teneaey sie xen 486 8,398 360,806,200 18°3 
OS Si hen ae rr eens rerons! ictal ci are fa: oes scp eteae er eet os Tove 461 8,230 328,902,600 18-5 
OS ae eee eects era oreo tie a! ore et chaiiet eral wilev's 445 8,210 347,186,100 17-9 
HOSP ies CaO IN GLA BAEC Cn Bias Ene Ota PS Ora 445 8,024 364,589,800 17-9 
OS Ome rei sit rer aches Sool ahere ete ahaa Sate lee 457 8,124 394,935,000 17-9 
OST errr ore e Nena k ustehocecene ther onenetien ena oka 447 7,815 414,133,300 16-9 
MOS Siete ste veka seta csteteuane cian eeeteoatepers: arerous te 457 7,092 414,448, 300 17-2 
OORT had cee ere eye fay! eee ce eect eT otc CEL Or a RE 446 7,595 432,026,100 17-7 
TUS YANG) 8 oR a di ban oe eeu att ae Par aia Seen Rema 451 eo22 508 , 553,900 18-6 


Current Trends—lIn line with wholesale sales, retail sales in Canada moved 
upward during the first quarter of the year, but fell off sharply in April and the 
summer months of 1942. The marked increase in the early months of the year was 
‘most notable in the footwear and clothing trades and may be attributed, at least in 
part, to anticipated restrictions on clothing and to regulations affecting clothing styles 
introduced in the spring by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Sales for the 
first quarter of the year averaged 22 p.c. above the first quarter of 1941. Shoe store 
sales gained 38 p.c.; men’s clothing stores, 39 p.c.; and women’s specialty shops, 28 p.c. 

The falling-off in retail trade during the following months may be attributed in 
considerable measure to the fact that purchases that would normally have been made 
in these months had already been made in the first part of the year. The marked 
increases that characterized the first three months gave place to much more moder- 
ate gains with the result that total sales for the first half of the year averaged 
17 p.c. above 1941 compared with the increase of 22 p.c. for the first quarter. 

The narrowing of the spread between the two years was continued in the third 
quarter with July sales up 12 p.c., Aug., 10 p.c., and Sept., 12 p.c., compared with 
the corresponding periods of 1941. Sales for the first nine months of 1942 averaged 
15 p.c. higher than in the preceding year. 

Restrictions on the production of motor-vehicles for non-war purposes have 
drastically curtailed the new-car trade in Canada. There were 16,525 new passenger 
models sold for $22,790,619 in the first nine months of 1942, down 77 p.c. in number 
and 76 p.c. in value from the preceding year. More than three-quarters of these 
cars were sold in the first four months of the year; only 3,804 cars were sold in the 
five months from May to September, while for the corresponding period of 1941, 
32,697 cars were sold. 


Retail Services 


In addition to the 125,000 retail stores reported in the 1930 Census, there were 
42,000 retail service establishments with total receipts of $249,000,000, which provided 
employment for 109,000 persons. The provision of amusement and personal services 
form a large proportion of the service groups. Repair shops of many kinds and 
motor transportation are also included in this category. Gross receipts of firms or 


persons holding public carriers licences for motor-vehicles totalled approximately 
$16,000,000 in 1930. 


Motion Picture Theatres.—Attendance at motion picture theatres increased 6-9 
p.c. from 150,811,667 paid admissions in 1940 to approximately 161,172,000 in 1941. 
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Box office receipts (exclusive of amusement taxes) were $42,182,000 for 1941, an 
increase of 12-2 p.c. over the preceding year. Per capita expenditure at motion- 
picture houses was $3-29 in 1940 and $3-69 in 1941. 


Co-operative Associations 


In Canada the expansion of co-operative activity has taken place most rapidly 
and to the greatest degree in the marketing of farm products. In 1941 a total of 699 
farmers’ co-operative marketing associations with 3,250 places of business reported 
to the Marketing Service, Economics Division of the Department of Agriculture. 
Membership totalled 376,405 with sales of farm products and supplies amounting to 
$220,201,545 during the year. It is estimated that all marketing co-operatives handled 
approximately 31 p.c. of the main farm products entering commercial channels of 
trade. In addition 696 farmers’ co-operative purchasing associations with 75,280 
members reported total business transacted of $21,956,760. The purchasing organiza- 
tions have been formed principally in the rural areas of Western Canada for the 
purpose of buying supplies, usually bulk commodities, such as gasoline, tractor fuel, 
coal, wood and binder twine. Some are operating stores carrying a full line of 
general merchandise. . 

Available statistics on consumers’ societies in Canadian cities and towns, while 
incomplete, indicate a total membership of approximately 15,000 persons who buy 
co-operatively 4 to 5 million dollars worth of consumer’s goods annually. Many of 
the retail societies and the marketing associations are affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union of Canada. The Union functions in an advisory and educational capacity for 
its affiliates and has had a guiding influence on the Canadian co-operative movement. 

Credit unions are active in all provinces of Canada. Approximately 1,300 were 
chartered in Canada at Dec. 31, 1941, with a membership close to 240,000. More than 
$125,000,000 has been loaned to the members of the various credit unions in Canada 
during their period of operation. Loans in the year 1941 totalled about $10,000,000. 

A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario in 1836 and several 
others, still functioning as farmers’ mutuals, were organized between 1850 and 1860. 
To-day there are about 365 such companies in Canada with net assets of over 
$9,000,000 and insurance at risk amounting to over $1,000,000,000. These have a long 
history of successful operation. 

Approximately 102,286 or 6 p.c. of the telephones in Canada are operated by rural 
co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of $20,000,000. 

Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of can- 
ning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. During 1941, 77 
fishermen’s co-operative societies in Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia with 
a membership of 4,500 did a business amounting to $2,645,698. 

Co-operative housing and co-operative hospitalization and medical schemes are 
other forms of newer co-operative ventures that are operating successfully. 


Wholesale Prices 


The rate of increase in price movements, which had accelerated in 1941 particu- 
larly in the latter half of the year, moderated after the establishment of price controls 
in December. Between December, 1940, and December, 1941, the general wholesale 
price index advanced 11-2 p.c., while in the first ten months of 1942, the rise amounted 
to 3°4 p.c., almost half of which occurred in the last two months. In 1942 price 
ceilings for certain products, including beef, potatoes and eggs, were adjusted, and 
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payments of subsidies to some producers and importers were also revised. General 
wholesale price indexes on the base 1926=100 ranged between 94-3 in January and 
96:8 in October. All main groups, with the exception of fibres, textiles and textile 


products and chemicals and allied products participated in the 


advance. Animal 


products led with a 5-8 p.c. rise. This reflected a higher basic price of milk at several 
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large centres, to- 
gether with the 
payment to prod- 
ucers of a 25-cent 
per cwt. subsidy 
on milk sold, and 
also the upward 
revisions in the 
maximum whole- 
sale prices of beef. 
Vegetable _pro- 
ducts followed 
with a gain of 4 
p.c.. owing to 
higher wheat 
quotations estab- 
lished for the 
1942-43 crop year. 
Influenced by an 
advance in Sept- 
ember in the New 
York official price 
of silver from 354 
cents to 443 cents 
per ounce (U.S. 


Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale Prices of Industrial 
Materials, August, 1939, and January, 1941—October, 1942 


(1926 = 100) 


Index Numbers 


of— of— 
Year and Month |————___—_ Year and Month = j|——————___- 
General Industrial General Industrial 
Wholesale Materials Wholesale Materials 
Prices Prices Prices Prices 
1939 1941—concluded 
ATISUSt nae se 72-3 65-3 November......... 94-0 91-0 
December... 2... 35. 93-6 91-7 
1941 1942 

EraENAy. aos close ee 84-8 80-1 ANU AYA won eee 94-3 92-4 
Hebrilaty.ae sue: 85-4 81-2 Hebruaive cree 94-6 93-2 
Match Gee eee fuk s.. 86-0 82-3 IMIG WR dls candle ate ay Bates 95-1 93 +3 
UTS eee dec: 86-8 83-4 April.. 95-0 93-5 
ay. 88-8 86-5 NTA y ranted teen 95-2 94-2 
jJune.. 90-1 88-0 ASO SR era rem uthals ce eae 95-8 94-8 
JOLY epee eee ek: 91-2 89-3 tly een erica Seon fore 96-0 94-6 
ANUISUS Cay Aarne Mine n cl aie 92-0 90-8 PAU BUSTS Ue Dine tae 95595: 94°3 
Septempen ae ee 93-3 91-5 September......... 96-0 94-8 
Octe bere waren 93-9 91-3 OCtoberaeeieee oie 96-8 95-0 
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funds), the non-ferrous metal products index rose 2-6 p.c. between January and 
October. Wood, wood products and paper and iron and its products each advanced 
about 2 p.c. and non-metallic minerals and their products moved up less than 1 p.c. 
Fibres, textiles and textile.products dropped 1-4 p.c. as prices of cotton and rayon 
yarns were reduced, and chemicals and allied products fell back 1°7 on lower 
fertilizer quotations. 

An index of Canadian farm products prices at 85-7 in October, 1942, was 27-7 
p.c. over December, 1940, with more than half of this rise occurring in the first ten 
months of 1942. Field products at 67-9 and animal products at 115-5, in October, 
1942, each averaged about 15 p.c. over the December, 1941, level. During 1942 com- 
bined domestic and export demand tended to exceed supplies and this led to the 
adoption of restrictive measures regarding the export of butter, beef cattle and calves 
to the United States. 


Retail Prices 


Problems during One Year of the Price Ceiling—The dual task of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board (p. 24) during the early months of over-all price 
control, established Dec. 1, 1941, was to hold firmly to the retail price ceiling and 
carry out the multiplicity of individual price adjustments required to ensure an 
uninterrupted flow of supplies. Adjustments to take care of the time-lag in prices 
were made below the retail level by what is called “rolling back the squeeze” 
or by appropriate devices. Allowances were made in certain cases for normal seasonal 
variations in prices (e.g., butter, potatoes, meats). Provision was made for estab- 
lishing prices on goods offered for sale only at certain seasons of the yeatu (€.c., 
spring and summer wear). Adjustments were made to level out the retail ceiling, 
for example, in the case of individual retail price anomalies. The general cost of 
living has been further stabilized by a reduction in the retail price of certain foods 
through lowering of duties and taxes and payment of subsidies. 

In some cases, particularly in the agricultural field, it became necessary to 
adjust the price structure and provide subsidies with a view to regulating production 
and effecting a better balance of supply. For new and modified goods and substitute 
goods (a problem that inevitably grows larger as the War moves on) the Board 
laid down basic principles for establishing their maximum prices. 
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Canada’s Trade Arteries.—Twenty freight yards at Montreal handle 15,000 cars a day. 


Courtesy, MacLean’s Magazine 


COST OF LIVING 


In holding firmly to the retail price ceiling it soon became apparent that in 
quite a number of industries manufacturing costs were rising to a point where the 
pressure against the ceiling might either force a breach or involve a substantial 
extension of subsidy payments. To avoid either of these alternatives, the Board 
embarked upon a program of economies and simplification in civilian production 
and distribution. Provision was also made for the payment of subsidies on imports 
of essential consumer supplies. In a number of instances, rather than pay subsidies 
to private importers and as the only method of ensuring supplies of certain imports, 
the Board embarked upon a policy of bulk purchasing. 

The Board has taken steps in a number of instances to allocate and ration supplies. 
Consumer rationing became necessary during 1942 in the case of sugar, tea, coffee 
and butter. Allocation of materials in short supply has been in operation at the manu- 
facturing or distributing levels for some time (in some cases as early as September 
and October, 1939) and one of the principal aims of the Board’s program of economies 
and simplification is the conservation of materials such as metals, rubber and oil. 

A new emphasis has developed in the Board’s work following an announcement 
by the Prime Minister on August 19 that the Board had been directed to take the 
necessary steps to curtail all non-essential civilian production with a view to releasing 
man-power for war production and the Armed Forces. 


Cost of Living 


In December, 1941, the Bureau’s cost-of-living index showed a rise of 14-9 p.c. 
above the August, 1939 level; by October, 1942, the increase was 16:9 p.c. The 
peak for the first ten months of 1942 was reached in July when the index stood 2-1 
points above the December, 1941, figure. Moderate declines occurred in August and 
September, but these were almost entirely cancelled in October. The food group, 
which has been responsible for almost half of the war-time increase in living costs, 
advanced 4°8 p.c. during the first ten months of 1942. Miscellaneous items and clothing 
recorded increases of 0:4 p.c. and 0-2 p.c., while rent and fuel were each up by 0°1 p.c. 
Home furnishings and services declined by 0°1 p.c. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1935-41, and by Months, 1942 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 
SsSsSsSSsasSS 


Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and |Clothing| Furnish-|Sundries| Total 
Light ings 

LOS See 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
1936.. 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
T9378 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
1938.. 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
1939... 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101°5 
NO AQ 9.8 sey tame, Ett Peat 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
MOAT Fk vnc een tac Mec ark eS 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
1942— 

January... 5 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 115-4 
EDRIATy Aa oie ee ak 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 115.7 
March rele - och Sica ue nCs CePa aie CN ae 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 115-9 
EX DIA Serene, etal ee 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 115-9 
IMMER Giord coos OA ee 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 116¢1 
BUTS oe) o trad Sen oe ek 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 116-7 
Ave BOON So Aes ee ee 130-3 111-3 112°5 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-9 
PARIS US Cee earn oes ano dbase ons eek 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 TAT <7, 
September ae be aoe ad oer 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 117-4 
OREO Der ace ines Ou id ae ale’ oc 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117°8 107-1 117-8 
me re ee eg Ne Ne ee 


CHAPTER XV 


Public Finance 


The enormous outlays of government funds made necessary by the War, and 
the adoption of a “pay as you go” policy so far as possible, have made a heavy drain 
on the resources of the ordinary tax-paying citizen. Provincial and municipal 
requirements have been curtailed as much as possible in order to free money to 
enable the Government to finance the war effort. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is engaged upon the task of compiling uniform statistics of combined 
revenues and expenditures. Progress has been made in the compilation of combined 
statistics of public debt and a summary of these is presented in graphic form at 
p. 171. In considering these statistics, it should be borne in mind that, of the total 
combined debt of $9,473,847,000, $258,927,000 represents inter-governmental debt, 
and also that, in the series of diagrams at the foot of the chart, the total funded 
debt of the Canadian National Railways is included in the total of the Dominion 
indirect debt, while that portion shown as railway debt includes only the railway 
liabilities directly guaranteed by the Dominion. 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the British North 
America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt and property; the right to 
raise money by any system of taxation (the provinces were limited to direct taxa- 
tion) ; and the borrowing of money on the credit of the Dominion. The Depart- 
ment of Finance, established in 1869, exercises supervision, control and direction 
over all matters relating to the financial affairs, public accounts, etc., of the Dominion. 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1942 
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Per mer Net Debt Net 

Fiscal Y Total Capita Total Capita at Debt 

iscal Year Revenue Revenue! | Expenditure | Expendi- End of Per 
ture! Year Capita! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1S 08 sae we, See 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 LS TYLA AIS: 21-58 
LS7 1 eee Oe 19,375,037 5-25 19,293 ,478 5:23 Tie OOr es 21-06 
LSS be eee ee 29,635,298 6°85 33,796,643 7°82 155,395,780 35-93 
CRON a. AR) ana Me Soo OMstit 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 
LOOT een eo) eee SO OnoSS 9-78 57,982 , 866 10-80 268,480,004 49-99 
LO TERT Note ol wen 117,884,328 16-36 122,861,250 17-05 340,042,052 47-18 
HSA preg nrptenele » 8 436,292,184 49-65 528,302,513 2 60-12 |2,340,878,984 266-37 
192 OF) pata een 382 ,893 ,009 40-51 355,186,423 2 37-58 |2,389,731,099 252-85 
LOS Nay ue ata aaa SMM ZORA 34-48 441 , 568.4132 42-36 |2,261,611 , 937 217-94 
1930. 0 ae cone Re 2 ay 334,508,081 31-84 448 ,732,3162 42-71 | 2),3:75:, 846), 172 226-14 
TOSS he ie ier eae 311,735,286 29-19 532,369 ,940 2 49-84 12,596,480, 826 243-09 
LO GAC een ane 324,660,590 30-00 458,157,905 2 42-33 12,729,978, 140 252-22 
LOSS Ue ae a 361,973,763 33-10 478,106,581 2 43-72 |2,846,110,958 260-28 
19360. pape Sree 372,595,996 33-79 532) 585,555 2 48-29 |3,006,100,517 272-59 
LOS iene hee 454,153,747 40-84 532,005 , 4322 47-84 13,083,952 ,202 277 +33 
103. 6o ai (aes ane 516,692,749 46-10 534,408,117 2 47-68 |3,101,667,570 276-71 
LO SOM ey asses SO2 dA so 4: 44.37 553,063 ,098 2 48-88 |3,152,559,314 278-62 
LO4ZO MSS e, ¥en She 562,093,459 49-21 680,793,792 2 59-60 Soe 5 ON G47, 286-40 
TOAD res eae 872,169,645 75-80 1,249,601, 4462 108-60 |3,648,691,449 317-09 
LOAD sek eon oe 1,488 , 536,343 129 -363 1,885 ,066,055 2 163-823 4,045 ,221,161 351-553 


Se ee ae eee ee 


! Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 


on official estimates. 2 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active 
assets. 31941 Census figure of population used (11,506,655). 
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DOMINION FINANCE 


The Financing of the Present War 


The War Budgets.—In September, 1939, immediately following the outbreak of 
war, Parliament passed a Special War Budget, the main features of which were 
the introduction of an Excess Profits Tax, a 20 p.c. increase in both personal and 
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BILLION 
OF 
oA THE NET DEBT OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
I900 -1942 
3 
zZ2 
| 
1900 
Coro ay, Tit 
- THE GROSS DEBT OF THE PROVINCIAL 
AND 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 
1916 -—-1840 
Total Monteipal 
Bonded Indebledness oO 
1 ———— 
Pee ———S_| Aouneisl Bonded | 
at pena +—— aie Or ue ace, bills 
° 1916 "25 130 135 40 


"20 
* The Figures of Banded Debt and Treasury Bills shown here are the only Pigures of Provincial Debt 
comparable over the period shown 


APPORTIONMENT 
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AGGREGATE PUBLIC DEBT ,DIRECT AND INDIRECT, 
OF 
CANADA 
1940 
INDIRECT 
fisesze4an P FANS Ne P2200 sanpcet 
Ses $1,053,916, IN ¥ 222,606,000 


INDIRECT 
$ 53,280,000 
DIRECT 
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$9, 473,847,000 $6 ,013,322,000 $2,179,885,000  $1,280,640,000 
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corporate income taxes, higher rates of taxes and customs duties on liquors, 
tobaccos, wines, tea and coffee. The rate of sales tax was left unchanged at 8 p.c., 
but canned fish, salted or smoked meats and electricity and gas when used in 
domestic dwellings were removed from the exempt list. 

In June, 1940, came the second Budget of the war period which undoubtedly 
surpassed in severity any that the Canadian people had previously been called upon 
to meet. In this Budget emphasis was placed on direct taxation as a means of 
distributing the war burdens as much as possible according to ability to pay. The 
income tax was extended to include many new taxpayers and the rates were revised 
sharply upwards. (See also section headed Income Tax, p. 176.) The National 
Defence Tax was introduced, and took the form of a flat-rate tax, levied at rates 
of 2 p.c. and 3 p.c. on total income. The Excess Profits Tax Act was extensively 
revised. The amended Act provided a tax rate of 75 p.c. of excess profits (pre- 
viously 50 p.c.) and a proviso that the minimum tax payable would be 12 p.c. of 
total profits in the taxation year. Taxes on automobiles and smokers’ supplies were 
again raised substantially, and new levies were imposed on radios, radio tubes, 
cameras and phonographs. Under the Customs Tariff, rates on tobacco and tea 
were increased and other technical changes made. 

The War Exchange Conservation Act passed by Parliament in December, 1940, 
was designed to discourage the importation of goods from hard-currency countries 
and to stimulate trade with countries in the sterling area. Amendments to the 
Special War Revenue Act were passed at the same time providing for higher taxes 
on passenger automobiles, cameras, phonographs, radio sets and tubes, and for new 
taxes on electrical and gas appliances, including stoves, refrigerators, lighting fix- 
tures, etc., and on coin- or disc-operated slot machines and vending machines. 

In the third War Budget, passed in April, 1941, the rates of personal income 
tax were again raised sharply, while the rates under the National Defence Tax 
were increased to 5 p.c. and 7 p.c. An important change in the Income Tax Act 
provided that the tax on interest and dividends going abroad be increased from 5 
p.c. to 15 p.c. The minimum ‘rate of tax payable under the Excess Profits Tax 
Act was increased from 12 p.c. to 22 p.c. With the introduction of a Succession 
Duties Act, the Dominion stepped into a field hitherto left exclusively to the 
provinces. 

Sharp increases in rates and heavy new taxes were also introduced in the field 
of indirect taxation affecting mainly gasoline (hitherto taxed only by the provinces), 
motion-picture and other entertainments, bets on horse races, travel ‘tickets and 
bottled soft drinks. No increase in the sales-tax rate was made, but building 
materials, a large and important group, were removed from the exempt list. Existing 
tax rates on a considerable list of items—sugar, automobiles and buses, beer, malt 
and wine, cosmetics, playing cards, cigarette lighters and long-distance telephone 
calls—were subject to heavy increases. 

An important feature of this Budget was the offer that if the provinces would 
agree to vacate the personal income and corporation tax fields for the duration of 
the War, the Dominion would reimburse each province either by guaranteeing 
payment of (a) an amount equal to the collections made from such taxes by each 
province and its municipalities during the fiscal year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940, 
or (D) an amount equal to the net debt service actually paid by the province during 
the fiscal year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940, less the revenue obtained from the 
provincial succession duties during that period. During 1941 and 1942 all nine 
provinces accepted either alternative and passed the necessary legislation. 
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The tremendous and increasing cost of Canada’s part in the War was reflected 
in the fourth Budget of the war period brought down in June, 1942. The tax 
changes followed the predominant pattern of the previous Budgets, with the stress 
placed on direct taxation of individuals and corporations through the income tax 
and excess profits tax. Some existing taxes on commodities and services were 
increased, and other new taxes were introduced, but these were relatively of less 
importance from a revenue point of view. 

In this Budget it was estimated that total expenditures for the fiscal year 1942- 
43 would reach and probably exceed $3,900,000,000—an amount considerably in ex- 
cess of all expenditures made by the Government for the entire period during and 
immediately following the First World War. This amount included direct war 
expenditures of the Canadian Government in excess of $2,000,000,000, and a gift 
to Great Britain of $1,000,000,000 to enable her to make purchases of food and 
equipment in Canada. It was estimated that revenues from the existing tax system 
would be in the neighbourhood of $1,675,000,000, leaving a gap of $2,225,000,000 
between receipts and expenditures. To partly fill this gap, new and higher rates 
of taxes were introduced to yield an estimated additional revenue of about $375,000,000, 
and a form of compulsory savings designed to produce about $95,000,000 in 1942-43 
was advanced, leaving a deficit to be financed by other means of about $1,755,000,000. 

The changes in the income tax on individuals and the excess profits tax applying 
to corporations were numerous and complex in character. Briefly, the main changes 
in the personal income tax were: (a) the National Defence Tax lost its identity 
as a separate tax, and was incorporated into the general income tax as a flat-rate 
“normal” tax, although at higher rates than the former rates of National Defence 
Tax; (b) the graduated rates of tax were steeply increased, and the credit for 
dependants was changed from a deduction from income to a deduction from tax; 
(c) it was provided that part of the total tax would be refunded after the War 
as a form of compulsory savings, although the taxpayer was required to pay this part 
only to the extent not offset by savings in other forms, such as life insurance premiums, 
principal payments on a residential mortgage and contributions to a pension or 
superannuation fund; (d) a plan was introduced for deduction of income tax at the 
source from all salaries and wages paid after Sept. 1, 1942, and for compulsory 
payments of income tax on a quarterly instalment plan in the case of other forms 
of income; (e) certain other changes of a less general character were made, includ- 
ing exemption of pensions paid to members of the Armed Forces, allowance of a 
deduction from income in respect of medical expenditures in excess of 5 p.c. of the 
income of the taxpayer, and more favourable treatment for taxable officers of the 
Armed Forces in Canada and husbands of women earning separate incomes. 


Under the Excess Profits Tax Act, rates of tax were considerably increased 
with the result that corporations having profits in excess of 116 % p.c. of their standard 
profits (average 1936-39) pay a tax at the rate of 100 p.c. and no corporation 
is allowed to retain, after tax, profits equal to more than 70 p.c. of its standard 
profits. Provision was made, however, for a 20 p.c. refund after the War for 
corporations to which the 100 p.c. rate of tax applies. Payment of corporate income 
tax and excess profits tax on a monthly instalment plan parallels the system of 
deduction at the source in the case of individuals. 


In the field of indirect taxation, additional revenue was found by raising existing 
taxes on spirits, tobacco, cigarettes, soft drinks, passenger transportation, com- 
munications and miscellaneous other articles and services. Certain new taxes were 
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introduced at the manufacturer’s level, the normal point of levying sales and excise 
taxes under Dominion tax law, including taxes on candy, chewing gum, photographic 
films and supplies, luggage, fountain pens and pencils and pipes and other smokers’ 
accessories, while a radical departure was made with the introduction of taxes to 
be collected by stamps at the retail level on a list of luxury articles, including 
jewellery, cut glass and crystal ware, clocks and watches, articles made wholly 
or in part of certain materials, and chinaware other than that used in preparing 
and serving food and drink. Another innovation was a tax collected directly on 
expenditures made by patrons of certain cabarets and dance halls. 

Minor amendments were made to the Succession Duty Act and the Customs 
Tariff, and the taxes on insurance premiums levied under the Special War Revenue 
Act were amended in implementation of tax changes effected by the Dominion- 
Provincial agreements. 


Revenues and Expenditures 

In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1942, both revenues and expenditures reached 
levels far in excess of any year in the history of the Dominion. Revenues increased 
by $616,366,000 to $1,488,536,000, or about 70 p.c. over the previous year, a rise to 
which both new and old sources made substantial contribution, as will be seen from 
the table on p. 175. Of total expenditures of $1,885,000,000, disbursements on the 
War accounted for $1,340,000,000, or over 71 p.c. Ordinary expenditures, covering 
the normal operating costs, increased approximately $54,000,000 due mainly to 
increased debt charges arising out of heavier borrowing due to the War and 
the payment of compensation to the provinces under the Dominion-Provincial taxa- 
tion agreements (see p. 172). The increase in special expenditures of $21,000,000 
was more than accounted for by the disbursements of $30,600,000 for wheat acreage 


reduction payments. Expenditures under the heading “government-owned enter- | 


prises” decreased by approximately $17,000,000, chiefly because the Canadian National 
Railways operations showed a surplus for the calendar year 1941. The over-all 
deficit for the year amounted to $396,530,000, an increase of only $19,000,000 over 
that of the previous year. 


War Loans 

The First and Second War Loans and the 1941 Victory and Second Victory 
Loans were sold by the Government to the Canadian public to provide a part of 
the funds required for various purposes that were not covered by revenue. The 
First War Loan, dated Feb. 1, 1940, was sold in an amount of $250,000,000 
($200,000,000 for cash) ; the Second War Loan, dated Oct. 1, 1940, was sold in an 
amount of $324,945,700 ($300,000,000 for cash); the 1941 Victory Loan, dated 
June 15, 1941, was sold in a total amount, for the two maturities, of $836,820,250 
($730,376,250 for cash). The Second Victory Loan dated Mar. 1, 1942, was sold 
in a total amount, for the three maturities, of $996,706,900 ($843,127,900 for cash) 
from 1,681,267 subscribers. The Third Victory Loan, dated Nov. 1, was sold in a 
total amount for two maturities of $991,000,000 (all cash) from 2,040,000 subscribers. 


War Savings Certificates—To provide a form of savings for those not able to 
purchase the bonds of larger denominations of Victory and War Loans and to 
provide a means of regular savings, the Government instituted the sale of War 
Savings Certificates and Stamps in May, 1940. The Stamps are sold in the denomina- 
tion of 25 cents and may be accumulated for the purchase of War Savings Certificates. 
The Certificates are issued at a cost to the purchaser of $4, $8, $20, $40 and $80, and 
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if held to maturity, seven and one-half years after issue date, are redeemable at $5, 
$10, $25, $50 and $100, respectively, and for lesser amounts if redeemed prior to 
maturity. The yield to the investor, if held to maturity, is 3 p.c., compounded 
semi-annually. From May 27, 1940, to Nov. 30, 1942, Certificates having a pur- 
chase value of $185,572,796 were sold. 


Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1938-42 
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Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Revenues 
wWustoms Import Duties. s:hc2 6... es 93,456 isyiionl 104,301 130,757 142,392 
eXCise HDUtICSH tian, See, 52503 $1,314 61,032 88 , 608 110,091 
IEOMONT Ax say cee 5 tak iseeane ees re he 120,366 142 ,026 134,449 220,471 403 , 606 
INationaliDefencel Taxi. |) we ues - - - PLIES 106,637 
excess rohts: lary ccc... eae - - - 23,995 135,168 
Sales wax terete. be Lo tet og a ed a 138,055 122,139 137,446 179,701 236,183 
Wiarelxchancesbax asia seen ee nnn ge - - ~ 61,932 100,874 
Wthemmtaxest. tt cen: lee te ORO 44,738 41,477 30,457 37,404 125,962 
Totals, Revenues from Taxation.... 448 ,652 435,707 467,685 770,540 11,360,913 
Non-tax revenues............... 61,646 62,310 73,931 89,215 102,911 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues.........] 510,298 498,017 541,616 859,755 |1,463,824 
Special receipts and other credits... 6,395 4,154 20,477 12,415 DA V2 
Totals, Revenues............ 516,693 502,171 562,093 872,170 |1,488,536 
Expenditures 
Ordinary Expenditures................ 414,891 413,032 398 , 323 390,629 444,778 
Capitalgkxnendituress ot) ape ee eee 4,430 5,424 7,030 34058 3,430 
War Expenditures (special)............. - - 118,291 752,045 11,339,674 
Other special expenditures!............. 68,535 71,895 89,113 42,869 63,976 
Government-owned enterprises?........ 44, 833 58,944 42,079 18,182 12a 
Other charges) ere. see ee Ag 3,768 25,958 42,518 31,994 
Totals, Expenditures..... ...| 534,408 553,063 680,794 |1,249,601 |1,885,066 
Defictlts\ Cece tare eee, 17,715 50,892 118,701 377,431 396 , 530 


1 Includes $43,948,000 grants-in-aid to provinces and relief projects and $24,586,000 special 
drought area relief in 1937-38; $25,000,000, $27,000,000, $10,500,000 and $12,600,000 reserve against 
estimated loss on wheat guarantees for 1938-39, 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42, respectively. 

2 Includes net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the calendar years 
1937 to 1940 as follows: $42,346,000, $54,314,000, $40,096,000 and $16,965,000, taken into the 
accounts of the Dominion in the fiscal year after the close of the calendar year. 
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In June, 1940, arrangements were made to issue Non-Interest Bearing Certifi- 
cates in the denomination of one dollar or over, maturing June 15, 1945, but subject 
to redemption at the option of the holder at any time after six months from the 
date of issue. 


Income Tax 

The income tax was introduced during the War of 1914-18, as part of what is still 
known as war-tax revenue. It is a war tax in name only, for even before the out- 
break of the present war it had become a permanent and important part of the 
taxation structure, and the chief means of raising ordinary revenue. It is now, 
of course, playing a still more important role in the raising of revenue. In many 
respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation; the incidence is admittedly fair and 
just and the machinery for the collection of this tax was ready to hand. 
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In the fiscal year 1940-41 the income (individual and corporation) assessed 
for Dominion income tax totalled $1,527,581,278. The income tax actually collected 
in the fiscal year amounted to $207,428,788. 

As an indication of the extent to which the income tax bears upon those in 
the higher income brackets, it may be pointed out that individuals in receipt of 
incomes of $4,000 or less numbered over 81 p.c. of the total, but were assessed 
for less than 10 p.c. of the amount levied. In the case of corporations, those earning 
up to $10,000 constituted 76 p.c. of the total number, but were assessed for less 
than 5 p.c. of the total tax; on the other hand, corporations with an income of 
$50,000 or over, amounting to 8-6 p.c. of the total number, were assessed for 84-9 
p.c. of the tax levied. 


Individual and Corporate Incomes and Income Tax Assessed, Fiscal Year 1940-41 


Taxpayers Net Income Assessment Tax Assessed 
Income IPC Pace jeer 
Number of Amount of Amount of 
Total Total Total 
$000 $’000 
Individuals 

Wipstowb2-O0ORpenvce eee ces 127,954 42 -60 1745150 17-59 555 2-93 
>: 22000) tol S 300082... 420 72,502 24°14 180,673 18-24 1,608 3-07 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000........ 43,021 14-32 144,307 14-57 1,869 3°57 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000........ 19,581 6-52 87,426 8-83 1,695 3-24 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000........ 10,346 3-44 56,695 52 Tone 3-00 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000..... 6,524 PLA 42,234 4-27 1,485 2-83 
pi OOO CO8p S000 sacs 4,435 1-48 33,380 3-37 1,432 2°73 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000........ 2,830 0-94 24,268 2:45 19203 2+30 
$ 9,000 to $10,000..... De2S5 0-74 Diesel 2-16 122311 2-35 
$10,000 to $15,000........ 5,737 1-91 70,086 7-08 Sroka 10-14 
$15,000 to $20,000........ 2,268 0:75 39,950 4-03 4,482 8-56 
$20,000 to $25,000........ 977 0-33 21,965 2-22 3,229 6-16 
$25,000 to $30,000........ 601 0-20 16,750 1-69 2,931 5-60 
$30,000 to $35,000........ 361 0-12 115 107 1-16 DEDIUS 4-34 
$35,000 to $40,000........ DSM 0-09 9,661 0-98 2,104 4-02 
$40,000 to $45,000........ 183 0-06 7,801 0-79 1,847 3°53 
$45,000 to $50,000..... 99. 0-03 4,880 0-49 1225 2-34 
$50: 000rOmOV.ehar eee 473 0-16 43,166 4-36 15,341 29-29 

Totalstess aia a 300 , 384 100-00 990, 250 100-00 52,379 100.00 
Debit adjustments....... - _ - ~ 834 - 

Net Totals...... 300,384 - - - 51,545 - 

Corporations 

Wipetors2O00F te era 8,115 51-09 4,661 0-87 716 0-94 
Si O0OtOnbn 5000 aaeeeee 1,089 6:86 2,691 0-50 398 0-52 
$23,000 ton. 4, OOO eee ce 789 4-97 Dye TEKS 0-51 410 0-54 
$4 000stor pes, 000m. cee 570 3-59 2,569 0-48 380 0-50 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000........ 417 2-63 2320 0-43 340 0-45 
$ 6,000 to $- 7,000... ... 337 2-12 2,200 0-41 322 0-42 
St OOORCOmpes OO Oke cierrene 269 1-69 1,986 0-37 292 0-38 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000........ 233 1:47 2,007 0-37 290 0°38 
$ 9,000 to $10,000........ 250 ose DISS 0-42 05) 0-44 
$10,000 to $15,000........ 756 4-76 9,497 1-77 1,383 1-81 
$15,000 to $20,000..... A77 3-00 8,374 1-56 1,209 1-58 
$20,000 to $25,000........ Sol DD 8,070 1-50 1,146 1-50 
$25,000 to $30,000..... DM 1-62 12015 1-32 989 1-30 
$30,000 to $35,000..... 194 1-22 6,305 1-17 873 1-14 
$35,000 to $40,000... 1D 1-08 6,364 1-19 910 1-19 
$40,000 to $45,000........ 17; 0-80 5,438 1-01 752 0-98 
$45,000 to $50,000........ 105 0-66 5,001 0-93 702 0-91 
P5O000I0r OVelees meee 1,369 8-62 457,125 85-07 64,875 84-90 
Wineclassified = aasces.ccuro: 7 0-04 613 0-12 94 0-12 

Totals \icic.cner 15,884 100-00 537,331 100-00 76,416 100-00 
Debit adjustments. ......- - - ~ - 1,016 - 

Net Totals...... 15,884 - - - 75,400 ~ 
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Provincial Finance 


Provincial revenues, originally obtained from Dominion subsidies, the public 
domain and certain limited forms of taxation, have increased from $5,519,000 in 
1871 to $302,526,000 in 1940. 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


qe Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary 
ey Revenues Expenditures ee Revenues? |Expenditures? 
$ $ $ $ 
LO OWE ae 14,074,991 14,146,059 1940, by Provinces 
LOT etree ets 102,030,458 | 102,569,515 || Prince Edward Island.... 2,030, 366 Delo TO | 
LOZ Owe as 146,450,904 | 144,183,178 || Nova Scotia............. 16,443,946 15,497,608 | 
1929. ee 183,598,024 | 177,542,192 || New Brunswick.......... 12,459,611 11,921,467 
1930. ante LSS Sa OTOL SA SO4e2 Osu Oinelbecea maw et mene 59,153,857 66,441,201 
LOSS eee: LOO oO7 OOS LSI dS 56874) Ontarion ween 106,384,870 | 109,618,967 
LOS GR ee 232, OLON LoL M24 Sal Ale SO Sul mint Dalene eens 20,223,411 20,223 41.1: 
iNOW EN ae ae ale 268,497,670 | 253,443,737 || Saskatchewan........... 25,002,817 25,006,591 
LOSS 8 heir eae ZT, 95S CLOW | TOS Olen Alisa ROA eE tle eee ee 24,410,040 21,922,189 
LOS Graben aoe 296,873,259 | 289,228,598 || British Columbia........ 36,417,312 33,037,276 
19405 ae: 302 ,526,2302} 305,820,8112 | | ee 
TLotals;cau eee . -/302,526,230 | 305,820,811 


1 Nova Scotia figures are for fourteen months and Ontario for five months. 
revision. 


Gross provincial bonded indebtedness, which totalled $218,876,000 in 1916 
had increased to $1,734,275,912 in the fiscal years of the provinces ended nearest 
to Dec. 31, 1940. At that time, sinking funds were available to the amount of 
$156,735,820, leaving a net funded debt of $1,577,539,092. To this total must be 
added other direct liabilities, such as treasury bills and savings deposits, amounting 
to $379,739,584 or a total of net direct liabilities of $1,957,278,676. This total was 
apportioned among the provinces as follows: Prince Edward Island, $9,467,733 ; 
Nova Scotia, $98,478,264; New Brunswick, $97,043,223; Quebec, $387,747,347; 
Ontario, $729,815,356 ; Manitoba, $116,384,140 ; Saskatchewan, $207,460,114; Alberta, 
$151,963,036; British Columbia, $158,919,463. 


2 Subject to 


Stoney Creek Traffic Circle, Queen Elizabeth Highway, 
highways accounts for a substantial 


Ont.—The building and maintenance of roads an 
part of provincial expenditures. 


Courtesy, Ontario Department of Highways 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


Municipal Finance 

Taxation.—There are 4,324 municipal governments in Canada and their chief 
source of revenue is from the taxation of real estate, though in some provinces 
municipal governments have imposed income, business and personal property taxes. 
While there is a lack of uniformity in the methods of taxation, which renders true 
comparability impossible, the total tax receipts as reported for all municipalities 
amounted to $252,360,420 in 1931 and in 1939, which is the latest year for which 
records are available, the total tax receipts were $269,414,223. 

The municipal expenditures are largely met out of the taxation revenue and 
provide for educational requirements, streets and roads, sanitation, fire and police 
protection, charities, social relief, etc. The depression years added heavily to normal 
real estate tax burdens, owing to curtailment of building requirements, commercial, 
industrial and residential. This affected the construction industry despite the encour- 
agement offered by the National Housing Act. Unemployment ensued and muni- 
cipalities had to bear their share of necessary relief charges, which increased the 
ordinary taxes. 

Bonded Debt.—As explained in the foregoing paragraph, the development of 
educational facilities and increased expenditures for municipal requirements could 
not be met out of current revenues, so debenture issues had to follow. The following 
table shows municipal bonded debt by provinces for 1919 and for the provincial 
fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940, together with sinking funds, offsetting, 
for the same period. The statistics for 1919 and those for the latest period are not 
entirely comparable, as more complete details are now available, which were lacking 
at the earlier date; the figures are not entirely inclusive even at present, as in 
Ontario the statistics of separate school boards and school districts are not shown, 
nor are those for rural schools in the Maritime Provinces. 


Municipal Bonded Debt for 1919 and 1940 and Sinking Funds for 1940, by Provinces 


Total Gross Bonded eee ees 
: Indebtedness of Sele 
Province A wwicipalities Gross Bonded 
Dp Indebtedness 
1919 1940 1940 

$ $ $ 
Price acaward leland atyerumtaniecues gas st 2s « 970,100 3,215,000 569,171 
ING VARS COULIAE nie eee ee tari Bere ed ses ot cicpnen nets selene 17,863,881 SHROO2ROLS 13,789,951 
ING HUTS WiC ta See ee me eee Pantha hn ciel 11,188,467 267 5511 555 8,683,061 
RE DeEC sete esse = Sakninen copays eon a naaie a 0h 614s Gael 199,705,568 515,801,393 87,175,040 
(OPOUESR ALON, Sic och aha hn are A Git ee CRE a EES rte) 243,226,877 365,660,638 53,420,026 
IMATE Dane Read tteecd cite eros cae isn aa hea aeee 55,562,788 78,849 ,060 34,625 ,664 
Saskatcnewaleraes ao yee eee ae ee cs ee me 39,585,388 51,053,574 DI AINSI, Srert] 
Alberta Shh Reis Cote Fea ie eee | een et ae ee 66,870,464 54,869,233 9,323,640 
Britiche Corum Diawernceees seis wstesctet ac os se 94,741,615 112,400,950 29 ,603 ,523 
SO CAIS Sea reas Cee ce OO eas 729,715,148 1,244,000, 231 259 , 342,463 


The provision of adequate fire-fighting services is a main function of municipal government. 
Canadian municipalities accept the responsibility seriously and provide themselves with 
the most efficient fire-fighting equipment that they can afford. This newest type of 
aerial extension ladder costs over $20,000. 

Courtesy, Ottawa Fire Department 


CHAPTER XVI 
Currency—Banking—Insurance 


Currency 


The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the new 
Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. The Canadian gold dollar weighs 
25°8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, and thus contains 23-22 grains of gold. Only 
very limited issues of gold coin have ever been made. British and United States 
gold coin are legal tender in Canada. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender up to 
$10; the 5-cent piece (now made of zinc and copper) is legal tender up to $5; and 
the l-cent bronze coin, up to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted 
the export of gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus 
conserving the gold resources of the nation to meet the external obligations, and 
Canadian mines now dispose of their gold through the Royal Canadian Mint accord- 
ing to definite conditions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. 
This amount was reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of five years from Jan. 1, 
1936, and is to be reduced by 10 p.c. per annum for a period of five years from Jan. 1, 
1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien on assets and for over sixty 
years no note holder has lost a dollar. 

In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also in circulation notes 
of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any amount as long as the 
Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 25 p.c. of its note and deposit 
liabilities (but see p. 181). 


Bank Notes Outstanding, Representative Years, 1900-42 
(Yearly Averages) 


Dominion or Chartered Dominion or Chartered 
Ve Bank of Bank Wear Bank of Bank 
Canada Notes Notes Canada Notes Notes 
Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 

1900 Soiree ae 26,550,465 46,574,780 TOSS ei stics clare 1277385056402 125,644,102 
OVO eee ee yea ae 89,628,569 82,120,303 9 3 OR eer LOS) 275102252 119,507,306 
192 OSPR deo Ahn 305 , 806,288 288,800,379 NOS Renn pene cei: 141 ,053,4571 110,259,134 
DO DOC EEA erat 204,381,492 178,291,030 LOS Biakises ree LOS 0594 99,870,493 
LO SMO Setar Meese: 153,079, 362 141,969,350 TOS ORR. cae 184,904,9191 94,064,907 
OGD hae dat tek sek 165,878,510 132,165,942 1 OA OM Oe nae: MA ROOS 3054 91,134,378 
POSS yeere ee he ae 179,217,446 130,362,488 LOA ara eo eae ae 406 , 433,409 1 81,620,753 
OSA eA ae 190,261,981 135753: 7193 1 OD echt ac eee SOL, 22373252 72,641,641? 


1 Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 
2 Average for eleven months. 


Banking 


Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central bank 
system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are :— 

(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 
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BANKING 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect greater 
co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various other ways. 

(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 

(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 1923, 
provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 

(5) The Bank of Canada, established in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish the Bank of 
Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is now vested in the Dominion 
Government. The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves of the chartered banks, 
which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities payable 
in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 
The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. Bank of Canada notes, 
which are legal tender, are the main source of paper money in Canada and will 
become increasingly so since the chartered banks must gradually reduce their note 
issues to 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital. 

The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market ; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which it will 
discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. Under the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, the Bank transferred its reserve of gold to the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves have now been centralized. 
At the same time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 25 p.c. minimum gold reserve 
requirement against its note and deposit liabilities was temporarily suspended. 


Commercial Banking—The 


branch bank is perhaps the most The Head Office Building of Canada’s Oldest Bank— 


the Bank of Montreal. On Nov. 3, 1942, the com- 


distinctive feature of the Canadian pletion of 125 years of service to the people of 
Canada was observed. 


system as it exists to-day, and for 
a country such as Canada, vast 
in area and with a small popula- 
tion, the plan has proved a good 
one. A result of the growth of 
branch banks was the development 
of a partly centralized system. 
The number of chartered banks, 
which was 36 in 1881 and 34 in 
1901, decreased to 25 in 1913 and 
is now only 10, but has been 
accompanied by a great increase 
in the number of branches. In 
1868 there were only 123 branch 
banks in Canada. By 1902 the 
number, including sub-agencies, 
had grown to 747, by 1916 to 
3,198 and by 1929 to 4,069, but 
by the beginning of 1942 the 
number had decreased to 3,300. 
During 1942, in the effort to con- 
serve man-power, numerous 
branches of the chartered banks 
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have been closed down temporarily, but this has been planned between the banks so 
that no area in Canada is left without adequate banking facilities. From 1867 to 
October, 1942, the total assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $4,690,000,000. 


The first dollar bills in Canada were issued by the Bank of Montreal in 


1819. 


by barter. 


Previously both Upper and Lower Canada had to depend on 
outside currencies and a large volume of internal business was done 


The banks of Canada had among them, at the beginning of 1942, 135 branches 
(not including sub-agencies) in foreign countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the 
West Indies, Central and South America. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1942 


Bank of Toronto 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.. 


Bank 


Canadian Bank of Commerce... 


Royal Bank 


IDYopodwuankoraly IBENOIKSotan aa. aud on oo 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. . 
Imperial Bank of Canada....... 
Barclay ss Banki(@anada)2 4. 


Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 


Oct., 


19413 
19403 
19393 
19388 
19353 
19308 
19208 
19108 
1900 


1 EY 4c, eae 


1As at Dec. 31 of previous year. 
menced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 


Dec. 31. 
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Branches Liabili- aaa 
in Total ties Sree Total Loans 
Canbde tt cetae| (aes re neg) De 
Abroad! holders Public re : 
$ $ $ $ $ 

No. ‘000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 
483 LAS 75 1,099 1,174 261 
291 412 36 374 410 127 
ae 204 16 185 201 60 

13 73 iS 67 72 20 
516 887 50 836 886 DATA 
677 13254 55 Talos 1,250 BY 
133 DA: 14 198 DA? 75 
22 201 12 188 200 SW] 
195 244 15 228 243 81 

2 28 2, 26 28 4 

—~| 4,690 280 | 4,396 | 4,676 | 1,278 
2,830 4,008 279 osc 3,991 1,403 
27861 | 37592 279 | 32208 | 3's78| 12244 
27875 | 3.349 279 | 3,057 | 3.336 | 1,201 
2,978 | 2,957 278 | 2,668 | 2,946 | 1,276 
3,598 3,237 305 2,910 35215 2,065 
4,876 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 
2,621‘| 1,211 179 | 1,019 | 1,198 870 
641 460 98 356 454 279 


Does not include sub-agencies. 


$ 
*000,000 


2 Barclay’s Bank com- 
: 3 Averages from the respective monthly 
statements, rate in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad, which are as at 
ZOE 


INSURANCE 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Inter-bank transactions recorded through 
the clearing houses form a valuable indication of the trend of business. However, 
they do not tell the whole story, since numerous transactions between persons who 
carry their accounts in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, 
every amalgamation of banks lessens the total volume of clearings. Again, head- 
office clearings have been effected through the Bank of Canada since Mar. 1], 
1935, and this has tended to increase exchanges compared with previous years. For 
these reasons, a record of cheques debited to accounts at all branches at clearing- 
house centres is considered to possess greater reliability as a barometer of economic 
conditions. From 1929 there was a steady decline to the 1932 level of $25,844,000,000, 
but in the next four years the movement was generally upward, reaching $35,929,- 
000,000 in 1936. In 1937 and 1938 there were recessions, a slight increase was shown 
for 1939, but for 1940 the increase for the year amounted to 9 p.c., and in 1941 
to 14 p.c. compared with 1940. 


Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 1937-41 


Economic Area 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Prov- 
INCES eye Sete 733,359,446 639 , 682 ,953 679 ,947 ,972 824,489 , 836 940,712,152 
Ouebeckseneen. 11,568 ,421,542) 9,965,182,391] 9,820,399,452| 9,973,060, 607|11,068, 666,580 
Ontario.. -{15,939,149, 497/13, 810,063 ,008}13,618,490,448/15,384,403, 480/18, 214,788,841 


Prairie Provinces. 4,827,021,407| 4,572,383,521| 5,478,229,879| 6,118,407,201] 6,591,645 ,027 
British Columbia.| 2,098,109,246] 1,937,050,859| 2,020,284,080|] 2,137,113,355| 2,427,144,584 


a (ee 


Totaleo.. = 35, 166, 061 , 138/30, 924, 362, 732/31, 617,351 ,831|34,437 ,474, 479/39, 242,957,184 


Insurance 

Life Insurance——The life insurance business was introduced into Canada by 
companies from the British Isles and the United States of America about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies, and 
possibly several more, competing for the available business in Canada, as against 
40 active companies registered by the Dominion and a few provincial companies 
in 1941. Of the 40 active companies registered by the ors 28 were Canadian, 
3 British, and 9 foreign. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of the public, 
and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the amount of life insurance 
in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the total life insurance in force in Canada, 
by Dominion registered companies, was only $35,680,000 as compared with approxi- 
mately $7,349,000,000 at the end of 1941. This latter figure was equal to $643-52 per 
head of population. In addition, there was $183,000,000 of fraternal insurance in 
force by Dominion licensees and $164,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial 
licensees. Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 
1941 was approximately $7,696,000,000. The premium income from Canadian busi- 
ness of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal benefit societies ) 
increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930, but decreased to 
$203,000,000 in 1941. 
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Head Office, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, Montreal. 


Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment of 
agencies by British fire insurance companies. These agencies were usually situated 
in the seaports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of a 
British company is that of the Phcenix Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix 
Assurance Co., Ltd., which opened in Montreal in 1804. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1941, 
shows that at that date there were 270 fire insurance companies doing business in 
Canada under Dominion licences, of which 58 were Canadian, 72 were British, and 
140 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic records 
were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the 
number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 80 p.c. of the total number is 
a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance in Candda, the 
latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics are 
available) in the fire insurance in force is due, no doubt, partly to the growth of 
the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indication of the growth 
of the value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws light upon the 
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expansion of the national wealth of Canada. By 1880, companies with Dominion 
licences had fire insurance totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one-thousand-million- 
dollar mark had almost been reached, and by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At 
the end of 1941, besides $11,383,392,645 of fire insurance in force in companies with 
Dominion licences, there was also $1,405,570,958 in force in companies with provincial 
licences, or about $12,788,963,603 in force with companies, associations, or under- 
writers licensed to transact business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes among other 
classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident and employers’ and public 
liability) ; sickness ; aircraft; earthquake ; automobile; burglary ; explosion; forgery; 
credit; guarantee; hail; inland transportation; live stock; machinery; personal 
property ; plate glass; property; sprinkler-leakage; boiler; title; weather insurance ; 
etc. Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, in 1941 there 
were 269 companies, of which 60 were Canadian, 72 British and 137 foreign. 


The total net premium income for 1941 was $42,399,582 and the most important 
class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of premiums received, was 
automobile insurance, which has greatly increased during the past twenty-one years; 
although decreases were shown for a few years prior to 1935, there has been an 
increase each year from 1935 to 1941. As recently as 1910, the premium income 
of companies doing an automobile insurance business was only $80,466; in 1916 
it was $909,503 and in 1941, $23,465,771. The premium income of combined accident 
and sickness insurance came second with $4,538,021. Personal accident insurance 
was third in 1941 with $3,256,627. The premium income of all accident and sickness 
insurance combined totalled $13,517,286. 


Canadian Government Annuities—The Government Annuities Act authorizes 
the issue of Government annuities in order to encourage the people of Canada to 
provide, during the earning period of their lives, for old age. A Canadian Govern- 
‘ment annuity is a yearly income of from $10 to $1,200, either payable for life, or 
guaranteed for 10, 15 or 20 years and payable for life thereafter. Annuities may 
be either deferred or immediate, and may be purchased individually or by associated 
groups operating under retirement plans. 


From the inception of the Act until Mar. 31, 1942, the total number of individual 
annuity contracts, and certificates under group contracts issued was 80,742; of these, 


11,180 were group certificates issued under group contracts. The net receipts for the 
entire period totalled $191,734,320. 


On Mar. 31, 1942, there were in effect 73,347 contracts and certificates. Annuity 
was payable under 24,546 of these and annuity was still deferred under 48,801. The 
total amount of annuity payable under the vested contracts was $9,768,155 and the 
value of outstanding annuities was $172,911,035. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first mort- 
gages on real estate, the money thus made available for development purposes being 
secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings depart- 
ment deposits. Of the loan companies under provincial charters, the majority operate 
largely in the more prosperous farming communities. 
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The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. In 1941 there were 41 loan companies that 
reported, with a paid-up capital of $36,150,684 (Dominion companies $19,082,481 
and provincial companies $17,068,203). 

The reserve funds of all real-estate-mortgage loan companies at the end of 1941 
was $23,116,917 (Dominion companies $13,752,103 and provincial companies 
$9,364,814) ; liabilities to the public $127,226,354 (Dominion companies $96,743,884, 
and provincial companies $30,482,470) ; and liabilities to shareholders $61,742,674 
(Dominion companies $34,043,232, and provincial companies $27,699,442). 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees, and administrators under wills or, 
by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents or attor- 
neys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of minors or 
incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies and, where 
so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the end of 1941 
were $2,913,792,680 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the earliest year for 
which figures are available. The bulk of these assets ($2,687,547,365 in 1941) was 
represented by estates, trusts and agency funds. The assets of Dominion companies 
in 1941 amounted to $327,764,160 and of provincial companies to $2,586,028,520. 


Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 

The small loans companies, 3 in number and incorporated in recent years by the 
Parliament of Canada, make small loans of $500 or less on the promissory notes of 
borrowers, additionally secured, in most cases, by endorsements or chattel mortgagas. 
Such companies, at the end of 1941, had an aggregate paid-up capital of $1,234,250; 
reserve funds, $517,986; borrowed money, $4,258,853; other liabilities, $1,858,834 ; 
small loans made, $15,233,982; small loan balances, $7,557,414. 

On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (c. 23, 3 George VI) passed by the 
Parliament of Canada, came into 
force under which _ licensed 
money-lenders making personal 
loans of $500 or less are limited 
to a rate of cost of loan of 2 p.c. 
per month on outstanding bal- 
ances and unlicensed lenders to a 
rate of 12 p.c. per annum, includ- 
ing interest and charges of every 
description. As at Dec. 31, 1941, 
there were 69 licences issued 
under the Small Loans Act, 1939, 
of which 3 were issued to small 
loans companies and 66 to money- 
lenders. The 66 money-lenders 
made personal loans in 1941 of 
$8,062,099 and at the end of that 
year had outstanding small loans 
balances of $4,184,131. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Education 


Canada’s constitution assigns public education, except in the case of the native 
Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments. A system of 
public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly by local school authori- 
ties (of which there are about 23,500), but assisted by provincial grants, has developed 
in each province. Since 1913 the Dominion Government has provided certain grants 
to the provinces for education, first in aid of agricultural instruction, later technical 
education, and from 1937 to 1939 for the training of unemployed youth. Yet, in 
spite of provincial and Dominion assistance, more than 80 p.c. of the cost of running 
the schools is met by local school authorities, the source of revenue being taxation 
on real estate, almost entirely. 

There are some private schools in all provinces, i.e., schools that are not con- 
ducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards, and not financed out of public 
money, but their enrolment amounts to only about 4 p.c. of the total. In the realm 
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of higher education six provinces have each a provincially supported university, and 
the remaining three have each one or more colleges supported by provincial funds, 
but ‘in most of them there is a considerable number of students in private, endowed, 


or denominational colleges. 


The Man-power Problem and the Schools 

Canada’s man-power problem of 1942 has been felt in the schools. Enlistments 
and voluntary transfers to other pursuits that were more remunerative, or that 
seemed more directly concerned with the war effort, have left the schools under- 
staffed. Secondary schools reported an abnormal exodus of students before the end 
of the spring term and, in general, opened several weeks later than usual in the autumn 
to allow students to assist with the harvest. A greatly increased number of short, 
intensive technical courses has been added, to train or retrain personnel for the Armed 
Forces and industry. 

To meet the teacher shortage the provinces have temporarily relaxed their 
requirements for diplomas, offered accelerated or short courses leading to interim 
certificates, and encouraged ex-teachers, especially married women, to return to 
their former work. School boards have in many cases offered higher salaries, and 
the average is up noticeably in most provinces. In spite of these measures, however, 
some rural schools were unable to open in September, 1942, or were obliged to 
engage teachers without professional training. The children in such cases will 
generally be assisted by the provincial correspondence schools. 

The indiscriminate exodus of older pupils from the schools during the school 
year 1941-42 has given cause for official concern. Many of them accepted relatively 
unskilled work, whereas continuance in school for a limited period might have 
equipped them to make a more skilled contribution to the war effort and to insure 
their own future. It seems not unlikely that plans to control this movement may 
be introduced in the current year. Temporary employment at the beginning of the 
term, mainly on farms, has been provided for by varying regulations in the different 
provinces. . 

A review of War Emergency Training activities and the new Dominion “Act 
Respecting the Carrying on and Co-ordination of Vocational Training” is given in the 
chapter on Labour. This Act makes provision for implementing the Order in Council 
of October, 1941, relating to the training and re-establishment of service men in 
civilian life, as well as for more immediate projects concerned with the prosecution 
of the War. It provides for aid to be paid directly to individual students to enable 
them to attend established courses, as well as for aid to institutions in setting up or 
maintaining instructional programs. The work done under it is likely to go far to 
meet the need for specialized man-power. 


Adaptation in Regular Courses—Within the lower grades of the elementary 
school systems the main changes in curricula are an increased emphasis on the 
subject matter relating to religious instruction, health and nutrition, democratic 
citizenship and patriotism. Students of the upper elementary grades are given longer 
periods of instruction in matters relating to agriculture or to shop work, to make 
them more useful during summer holidays and in spare time throughout the year. 

In the regular work of the secondary schools a definite attempt is made to train 
boys and girls for entrance into active war work. Projects of vocational courses 
within composite schools, or the more purely vocational schools, are often directly 
associated with some phase of the War. In several schools, for example, students 
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| make model aeroplanes, to blueprints of actual combat ’planes, for use in Royal 
| Canadian Air Force schools: others are taught the rudiments of metal work or 
| woodwork in the school shops. Art classes include scale drawing and simple blueprint 
: ' designs as an introduction to drafting ; the mathematics, physics and chemistry courses 
are designed to prepare students for enlistment or to enter essential war industry. 
| These branches of study have been included for many years in the courses of study, 
the only change being in the subject matter chosen or the projects undertaken. 
Cadet training is now common to most of the larger secondary schools and, 
through summer camps, is being linked more closely with the national defence 
organization. It tends to be integrated more closely with regular school work by 
classroom instruction in problems specifically related to the Armed Forces. 
| First aid, air-raid precaution, salvage campaigns and community war work are 
closely linked with the regular work of the schools. ‘The need for rubber or metal 
| salvage, for instance, arouses special interest in the origin and processing of these 
commodities, on which the alert teacher capitalizes in her daily work. War charities 
| or war savings campaigns provide real experience for the pupils in organizing for 
community service. It is a commentary on the effectiveness of pupils’ work that the 
highest per capita contribution of any Canadian community to last year’s Red Cross 
campaign came from a small Alberta village where the collection was in charge of 
the local school. 


| Buildings and Equipment.—Provinces and school boards have placed buildings 
and facilities for training at the disposal of the Dominion Government. This is par- 
ticularly true of the vocational schools and the science departments of the universities. 
: Training courses are arranged when necessary to dovetail in the matter of hours with 
the regular day courses, and classes at night keep technical school classrooms and 
| laboratories in constant use. Numerous gymnasia, university residences, and many 
| other college and school buildings have been relinquished for the duration of the 
War to provide accommodation for the training of members of the Armed Forces. 

In spite of adjustments, university institutions have all continued in operation. 
Total enrolment has in fact been relatively little affected, although a shift in emphasis 
las been noticeable from the more academic to more technical or “practical”? courses. 


| 
| 
| 
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Maintenance of university enrol- 
ment at near peace-time levels has been 
made possible because students have 
been enabled to take their basic military 
training while in attendance. Special 
plans have been sponsored by the 
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attendance and accelerating courses in 
Applied Science, Engineering, Medicine 


and Dentistry, all of which has meant 
adjustment in the matter of building 
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a jeweller’s lathe and the machining of 
fine parts for aircraft instruments. 


accommodation and equipment. 


Financial Support for Schools.—In spite of the many new demands on public 
money, financial support for schools in 1940 and 1941 was maintained at a higher 
level than in the years immediately preceding. The same was probably true in 1942. 


Although cost-of-living bonuses are not mandatory for school boards, as in the 
case of private employers, there have been, in numerous cities, upward adjustments 
in salary scales during the past year or two. In rural areas, where the turnover of 
teachers is rapid, school boards have commonly found it necessary to offer higher 
salaries in order to effect replacements. 


Great variations in expenditure, per pupil or per capita, persist as between 
different parts of the country. To help overcome these differences, teachers’ organiza- 
tions urge that assistance to schools be provided according to varying needs by the 
Dominion Government. Present Dominion aid is on a fifty-fifty basis with all 


provinces. 
Summary Statistics of Education in Canada, 1941 
Norte.—Figures in even hundreds are approximate only. 
Type of School or Course Institutions Pupils Teachers Expenditure 
No. No. No. $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 32,800 2,082 ,487 76,350 
Hyenine schools aie riemradn ne») chen cle 431 93,944 I SS 
Correspondence COMESES ... 5505 ee oe 8 23,568 350 |}129,000,000 
Special schoolsaanwirrne «cc atten ewer 20 5,088 500 
Normal..schoolsteprec. srercnet: cree 81 6,468 882 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinaryidayaschcols cet ene eee 853 89,798 4,976 } 5 600,000 
Business training schools.............. 184 19,356 656 
Dominion Indian Schools.............. 370 17,425 580 1,908,274 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory courses. Peete 601 19,885 1,369 
Courses of university. standard. x A ee 155 48,835 \ 5.198 21,000,000 
Other courses at university.. rr ieiateeae 10! 40,674 ? 
‘Totals. .< 22h tro aes 35,000 2,447,528 93,000 | 156,500,000 


Li ee a ee ee SE ee re 


1 Includes only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in “‘Courses of university standard”’. 
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Stature of Canadian Children.—The health teaching that has been emphasized 
in schools during recent years appears to be contributing to a considerable increase 
in the stature of Canadian children. Recent measurements of 80,000 children in 
Toronto schools, compared with similar measurements in 1923, show that children of 
ages 7 to 13 years now average from one to two inches taller. Five-year-olds are 
more than one-half inch taller; fourteen-year-olds are taller now than fifteen-year- 
olds were then. Corresponding increases are shown in weight. 

These records indicate that Canadian children are considerably taller and heavier 
than English or Scottish and slightly above those United States children that have 
been measured in recent surveys. There are probably few countries engaged in the 
present war where conditions have affected as little the health and growth of children 
as in Canada, thanks to freedom from enemy occupancy or attack, and the relatively 
abundant food supplies that have been available. 


Libraries and the War.—Like the schools, Canadian libraries have been called 
upon to make an important contribution in the prosecution of a war requiring so 
much technical and scientific knowledge. They have been a public expression, too, 
of confidence in the only democratic way of forming opinion—free access to all 
the facts and all shades of opinion—and their contribution to the building and main- 
tenance of morale has undoubtedly been an important one. Public libraries in 1942 
generally reported a greatly increased demand for books on current affairs, modern 
history, world problems, and the like, as well as on scientific and technical subjects. 

The total amount of borrowing from public libraries has declined somewhat, 
although this cannot be considered surprising. People on the whole have less time 
for reading and, perhaps more significantly, more than half a million men are in 
the Armed Forces and largely out of reach of established library service. Librarians 
in Canada have not, up to the present, been called upon, or supplied with funds, to 
provide facilities for the Armed Forces in the way that they have in the United 
States. 

A significant development in 1941-42 was the formation of a Canadian Library 
Council, a body representative of the several provincial library associations, which is 
rapidly gaining recognition as the voice of Canadian librarianship. 
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